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ABSTRACT 

This document is the eleventh annual report of the 
National Center for Educat ion Statistics , issued in response to its 
continuing mandate to report full and complete statistics on the 
conditions of education in the Uni ted States . The report employs a 
chartbook format to convey statistical information in a nontechnical 
way to a general audience . Along with the narrative , each topic entry 
consists of a table along with a chart highlighting the data in the 
table . The first part is an overview of trends in (1) 
elementary /secondary education ( en-rod Imetrtr— resources , finance, 
performance , and state activities to improve performance ) ; and (2) 
higher education ( enrollment , resources , f inance , and degrees ) . 
Special emphasis is given in subsequent chapters to (1) 
elementary/secondary school teachers ( teacher supply and demand, 
characteristics of teachers , teacher certification , and teaching 
incentives); and (2) educating handicapped students ( the national 
perspective and family background as it relates to provision of 
special education ) ; and ( 3 ) the transition from high school (high 
school dropouts and re-entrants , terminal degree graduates , and 
post secondary educat ion participants ) . An appendix provides data 
sources and definitions of selected terms , and a cumulative index 
lists topics and data shown in volumes publi shed from 1982 to 1985 
inclusive . ( TE ) 
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On The Inside 

Elementary and Secondary Education 

• Enrollment in the lower grades is projected to increase 
beginning in 1986, while in the upper grades it is expected to 
continue declining throughout the 1980V 

• Forty Stales and the District of Columbia increased their 
inflation-adjusted expenditures per pupil between 1980-81 
and 1982-83. Fifteen of these States had very large increases 
of 10 percent or more even after adjustment for inflation. 

• About one-third of all graduating black and Hispanic 
high school students had "D" or "F" averages in basic 
academic areas such as English, mathematics, natural 
science, and social science. 

• U.S. students consistently scored at or below the average 
of selected countries on mathematics tests for both the 8th 
and 12th grades U.S. 12th grade students fell into the 
lowest fourth of the countries on algebra, geometry, and 
number system tests and well below the average on other 
mathematics tests. 

• Nearly two-thirds of the States increased high school 
graduation requirements between 1980 and 1984. 

Higher Education 

• The number of 18- to 24-year-olds enrolled in college is 
projected to decline throughout the rest of the 1980's and in- 
to the 1990's, while the number of students 25 years old and 
over is expected to continue rising. 

• Minorities represented about 14 percent of enrollment at 
4-year institutions and about 21 percent at 2-year institu- 
tions in the fall of 1982, proportions essentially unchanged 
from 1976. Non-resident aliens made up 4 and 1 percent of 
students at 4- and 2-year institutions, respectively. 

• Of the freshmen entering institutions that offered 
remedial/developmental courses in 1983-84, about one- 
fourth enrolled in such courses in reading, writing, and 
mathematics. About three-fourths of those who enrolled in 
remedial courses completed them successfully, 

• The proportion of Laehelor's degrees conferred in several 
of the arts and sciences dropped sharply in the decade from 
1971 72 to 19X1-82. A strong growth trend persisted in most 
of the job-related majors. 



Elementary and Secondary School Teachers 

• By the mid 1980's, the demand for additional teachers is 
projected to exceed the supply of new teacher graduates. 
Elementary schools with anticipated increases in enrollment 
are expected to generate two-thirds of the demand. 

• Approximately 9 percent of newly hired teachers in the 
public schools in 1983-84 were not certified to teach in the 
principal field of assignment. School districts in central 
cities reported higher-than-average cases of uncertified new 
hires than school districts in other locations. 



i ducating Handicapped Students 

• More than two-thirds of handicapped children received 
their instruction in regular classes, and one-fourth did so in 
special classes within regular schools, proportions little 
changed from the mid-1970's. 

• In constant dollars, Federal funding for the major special 
education programs rose rapidly to 1979, fell for the next 2 
years and has since partially recovered. A similar pattern 
held for (he ratio of Federal expenditures per handicapped 
child, which stood at about $251 per child in 1983. 



The Transition from H>gh School 

• High school dropout rates in Catholic schools were 
substantially lower than rates in public schools. Dropout 
rates in public schools were more pronounced in the South 
and West, in urban communities, and in schools with high 
black enrollments. 

• High school graduates who did not continue Their educa- 
tion were more likely to have graduated from public 
schools. When compared to students participating in 
postsecondary educa.lon, a greater proportion of these "ter- 
minal degree" graduates were male (53 percent). Postsecond- 
ary education participants averaged more years in 
mathematics, science, and foreign language than did 
terminal-degree graduates. 

• While postsecondary enrollment rates N t*f recent high 
school graduates remained stable overall between fall 1972 
and fail 1980, rates dropped slightly among males and 
Hispanics and rose among females. 
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Administrator's Statement 



". . . there shall be established, at the city of 
Washington, a Department of Education, for the 
purpose of collecting such statistics and facts as 
shall show the condition and progress of education 
in the several States and Territories , . . M 



—Act of Congress founding the original 
U.S. Department of Education, 1867 



The purpose of the National Center for Education Statistics 
within today's Department of Education is chiefly to carry 
on this original mission, established by the Congress 1 18 
years ago, in order that the people of this country, and their 
leaders, may have an informed b?sis for debate and decision 
regarding educational policies and practices. Through its 
data collection, analysis, and dissemination activities, the 
Center has attempted to provide accurate and timely 
statistics pertinent to the key concerns of Federal, State, and 
local policymakers, educators, and the general public. 
Although no single report can meet this great responsibility, 
The Condition of Education is the Center's major response 
to its continuing mandate, most recently expressed in the 
General Education Provisions Act, amended in 1974, to: 
"report full and complete statistics on the conditions of 
education in the United States . . /• 

Although it is the smallest of the six Federal general purpose 
statistical agencies, the National Center for Education 
Statistics maintains a group of core data collection systems 
which provide statistics describing the educational enterprise 
in the United States. In preparing The Condition of Educa- 
tion, such additional information as is needed to present 
issues in an unbiased light is compiled from outside sources 
and combined wi'h the Center's data. The Center's present 
budget of $8.7 > non provides support for the following 
major components of the Center's programs: 

• Elementary /Secondary Education - data col- 
lected annually on public school enrollments, 
staff and finances; in alternating years, surveys 
of special attributes of public and private 
schools; aid data collected biennially on teacher 
demand and shortage* 

• Higher Education - data collected annually on 
institutions, enrollment, degrees, salaries, and 



finances; cyclical surveys of facilities and the 
residence and migration of students; and data 
collected biennially on the employment of recent 
college graduates. 

• Vocational and Adult Education - in accordance 
with P.L. 98-524, NCES is developing data col- 
lection plans for the Department "in consulta- 
tion with Congress/' 

• Longitudinal Studies - data collected on the tran- 
sition from school to work and policy issues 
from three cohorts of students— 1972 seniors 
(fifth follow-up in 1986), 1980 sophomores and 
1980 seniors (second, follow-up in 1984 with 
biennial follow-ups until 1988). 

Data are made available to users through a variety of 
means: publications such as this report, tapes and special 
tabulations, and responses to inquiries received by the 
Statistical Information Office. In addition, special data col- 
lections on policy issues are provided with the Center's Fast 
Response Survey System. 

" The Condition of Education employs a chart book format to 
convey statistical information in a nontechnical way to a 
general audience. Along with the narrative, each entry on a 
topic consists of a table and a chart presented together. The 
data highlighted in the chart, and briefly summarized in a 
statement accompanying the chart, are extracted from the 
facing table. Data used in the chart appear in boldface type 
in the table, so that it may be readily consulted for further 
information. To help readers needing statistics on other 
topics or more data on a particular issue, a cumulative index 
lists topics and data shown in volumes published since 1982, 
as well as in the present edition. 

The educational issues of prime interest change from time to 
time. As no one report could treat all issues, the content of 
The Condition of Education focuses upon different issues 
from year to year. This year's report, the 1 1th in the series, 
for example, highlights elementary /secondary school 
teachers, special education, and the transition from high 
school. Current activities at the Center are concentrating on 
the development of various educational "indicators," so 
that future editions will be able to report more fully on the 
relationships between resources, processes, and outcomes of 
the Nation's educational system. 

Emerson J. Elliott 
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Introduction 



A thing should be made as simple as possible, but not 
simpler. 

—Albert Einstein 



National averages cannot help but be an oversimpiicatfon of 
a very complex reality* In reporting on national trends and 
developments, we may often lose sight of the very diversity 
characteristic of American society and its education. Yet to 
describe the whole of American education in an annual 
report and a single volume requires that we reduce the pro- 
fusion of data to a more manageable set of facts and 
figures. These national statistics provide a broad outline on- 
to which data specific to certain areas or populations can be 
mapped. 

Where data are available and space permits, details are 
shown to suggest the extent oi changes in education in the 
various regions and sectors of the country. As reported, for 
example, in the first chapter, public school enrollment 
declined on average by 4 percent etwecn 1980 and 1983, but 
this chaffge ranged from a loss of 14 percent in 
Massachusetts to a gain of 10 percent in Utah. Yet, even 
State-level disaggregations mask some significant dif- 
ferences. The elementary /secondary chapter reports data on 
changes in enrollment and minority composition of selected 
large city school districts in comparison with national or 
State changes. These data show that many urban school 
districts shared losses in enrollment and changes in 
racial/ethnic makeup of a much greater magnitude than 
those experienced in their respective States. These findings 
indicate that large central cities may face common concerns 
that may not apply to the remainder of districts in their 
States. 

Further disaggregations might also reveal that some pro- 
blems are specific to certain locales only. A preliminary 
analysis of the teacher shortage data in Chapter 3 suggests 
that shortages in qualified teachers are confined to certain 
school districts or teaching assignments and that most 
school districts reported no shortages in any teaching fields. 

This last example raises a question that this current volume 
of The Condition of Education cannot address. Are our 
survey instruments sensitive enough to record the subtleties 
surrounding various issues, say, for example, the issue of 
what is a qualified teacher? In the survey from which the 
Condition draws it£ estimate of teacher shortages, 
'qualified' was defined in terms of State certification alone, 
not by some measure of teaching effectiveness. Again the 



Condition and the various data sources it uses are better at 
describing gross numbers of participants, providers, and 
resources than the performance of students and schools. To 
its credit, perhaps, the Condition has improved its coverage 
of performance measures by showing the available data on 
various national testing programs from the elementary 
through graduate level. Still, data are more abundant on the 
inputs and resources than on the outcomes of schooling, 
and this volume reflects that imbalance. 

Data on participant counts also raise many questions. In 
Chapter 4 on educating the school-age handicapped, the 
data show that participant counts in special education 
categories have shifted notably over less than a decade. 
Some of these shifts probably follow reporting procedures 
allowed by Federal law, but at present not enough data are 
currently available with which to fully explain the shifts. 
The limited data we have suggests that the categorical iden- 
tification of the handicapped is by no means certain. The 
data also show that, regardless of the definition of handicap 
used, those students so identified tend to share certain at- 
tributes and perform in school differently than students not 
identified as handicapped. 

While mindful of the data limitations, we also recognize that 
the need for information requires that we report what 
statistics are available on the major trends and 
developments in education. To describe the whole of educa- 
tion we have organized the data by dividing the report into 
three sections. The first provides a broad overview of the 
trends at the elementary/sedondary and higher education 
levels. This is followed in the second section with a more 
detailed focus on two groups of current concern, elemen- 
tary/secondary school teachers and special education 
students. The third section links the educational levels by 
reporting on students* transition from high school to other 
endeavors. 

Overview of Trends in Education 

Chapter 1 on elementary/secondary education and Chapter 
2 on higher education present data summarizing trends and 
developments in the major components of education- 
enrollments, resources, and graduates. The view is from a 
broad national perspective, surveying changes over the last 
decade and, where projections are available, forecasting 
them into the next. To view the impact that these changes 
have had on various locales and institutions, data are also 
shown by State at the elementary /sccondajyiev^l and by in- 
stitutional type at the higher educational level. 
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Both chapters document that changing enrollment and 
resources describe only part of the picture. To profile 
American education requires that we consider student per- 
formance as a key indicator of conditions. In Chapter I, 
data are highlighted on changes in standardized test scores 
over a decade and among one high school class from 
sophomore to senior year, in addition, this chapter 
looks at current data on performance in mathematics in the 
United States as it compares with that in other nations. In 
Chapter 2, changes in standardized tests for admission to 
graduate and professional schools are presented suggesting 
that declining pei/o;mance was not limited to the elemen- 
tary/secondary level. 

A More Detailed Look 

The report also highlights current statistics on two groups in 
the educational system, concern over which prompts a 
closer look. Chapter 3 profiles the elementary /secondary 
teaching force, presenting information on supply and shor- 
tages, changing composition and working conditions, and 



the measures States and localities are taking to insure ade- 
quate staffing. Chapter 4 describes national trends in the 
education of the school-age handicapped and also offers a 
more detailed portrayal of handicapped students in terms of 
their background characteristics and school performance. 

Drawing the Connection 

Chapter 5 explores the link between secondary schooling 
and subsequent experience, at least in the *hort-tcrm f by 
following a recent sophomore class upon leaving high 
school. Three groups are examined in the years immediately 
following high school: dropouts; those who graduated but 
have gone no further in school; and postsecondaiy educa- 
tion participants. The paths these students take are viewed 
in relation to personal and family characteristics and to per- 
formance while in high school. The data are further disag- 
gregated to describe the characteristics of dropouts who 
reenter school, highly able graduates who end their educa- 
tion with high school, and graduates who enroll in various 
types of postsecondary schools. 
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Chapter 1 
Elementary/Secondly Education 



This chapter profiles national trends and developments in 
elementary/secondary education from the 1970's to the pre- 
sent and, where projections are available, into the next 
decade. The basic components of elementary/secondary 
education — students, resoui?es v and performances — are 
each described in turn. Data over time are also presented by 
State to show the differential impact of changes in 
enrollments and finances in various locales. New data on 
private schools also suggest the variety in elementary/ second- 
ary education by providing information on staffing and 
organizational patterns in religious and independent 
schools. High school graduation ratios and test scores 
broadly describe trends in performance. The testing data in- 
clude college aptitude tests, and mathematics, reading, and 
science achievement tests. International comparisons of 
mathematics achievement and length of school year are also 
featured. School discipline and order problems arc describ- 
ed by high school seniors. Later chapters present more 
detailed information on teachers, education of the hand- 
icapped, and high school outcomes. 

Enrollment 

Enrollment in elementary/secondary schools grew rapidly 
during the 1950's and 196Q's and peaked in 1971 . From 19^1 
to 1983, total enrollment decreased steadily, reflecting the 
decline in the school-age population over that period. After 
reaching a low of 44.6 million in 1984 (entry Li), tote 
enrollment is expected to reverse its downward trend and in- 
crease slowly as larger numbers of young children enter 
school. By 1993, total enrollment is projected to reach 47.9 
million, an increase of 3.3 million (7 percent) over 1984. 

Elementary and secondary enrollment trends are expected to 
contrast sharply as enrollments begin increasing in the lower 
grades and continue falling in the upper grades. Elementary 
enrollment dropped throughout the 1970*s and early 1980*s. 
Enrollment in the lower grades (preprimary to 8th) is pro- 
jected to decrease to 30.9 million in 1985 and then begin ris- 
ing in 1986. Elementary enrollment is expected to reach 35.4 
million by 1993, a growth of 14 percent from 1985. These 
gradual increases are anticipated because of slight rises in 
the number of births in recent years. 

Enrollment in the upper grades shows a different pattern. 
After peaking in the late 1970's, 8th to 12th grade enroll- 
ment began to decline. Between 1980 and 1985, high school 
enrollment is expected to 3ft*p6 percent and is projected to 
decline a further 12 percent between 1985 and 1990. After 
falling to a low of 12. 1 million in 1990, small enrollment in- 



creases are expected in the early I990's. 

Different trends in private and public school enrollments 
have emerged in recent years. In contra* i to the decreases in 
public school enrollment, a recent NCES study indicates 
that private school enrollment rose from 5.3 million in 1980 
to 5.7 million in 1983, an increase of ? percent. Some of this 
increase may be attributed to '*rgtr numbers of preprimary 
children entering school, since most of the nursery school 
children attend private institutions. Private school enroll- 
ment is projected to coniinut rising from 5 J million in 1983 
to 6.2 million in 1993. 

Change in Pubifc School Enrollment, by State 

Between fall 1970 and fail 1980, 41 States and the District of 
Columbia experienced public school enrollment declines 
(entry 1.2). Four States— Delaware, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Rhode Island— and the District of Columbia 
had enrollment declines of more than 20 percent. In con* 
trast, four other States recorded large enrollment 
rises— Nevada and Arizona at 17 percent and Utah a*id 
Wyoming at 13 percent. Most of the State enrollment 
declines between 1970 and 1980 were concentrated at the 
elementary school level. In faci, 28 of the States had in- 
creases in secondary school enrollment compared to only 7 
States with growth in elementary school enrollment Thus, a 
number of States faced enrollment increases at the second- 
ary school level and at the same time enrollment decreases 
at the elementary school level. This situation led to dif- 
ficulties in allocating resources, such as schools, which will 
be discussed below. * 

The pattern reversed in the early 1980's. Although public 
school enrollment continued to decline o/erall, high school 
enrollment dropped faster than elementary school enroll- 
ment. Between fall 1980 and fall 1983, preprimary through 
grade 8 enrollment fell 2.5 percent, while grade 9 through 12 
enrollment fell 7 percent. All the States except Alpffa and 
Utah had decreases in high school enrollment between 1980 
and 1983. In contrast, 16 States had increases in elementary 
school enrollment, albeit generally small ones. These enroll- 
ment changes corresponded to regional trends. All of the 
Northeast States and the North Central States, except Kan- 
sas and North Dakota had enrollment declines larger than 
the national average. All of the Western States and the 
Southern States, except Alabama and Virginia, either ex- 
perienced enrollment declines smaller than the national 
average or had enrollment increases. All of the 9 States with 
enrollment increases were located West of the Mississippi. 
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Trends in Preprimary Education 

One area that experienced considerable enrollment growth 
during the 1970's was preprimary education Over the past 
decade, enrollments ui x.^rsery schools aiM kindergartens in- 
creased significantly. From 1970 to I9Si, public and private 
preprimary enrollment increased from about 4.3 million to 
S.7 million, a rise of 33 percent (roitry 1.3). This increase oc- 
curred despite the 5 percent decline it? the 3- to 5-year-old 
population over this period because of rapidly rising propor- 
tions of young children attending school. This population 
decline is projected to turn around, spurring further growth 
in preprimary enrollment, which is expected to swell to ap- 
proximately 7.2 million by 1993, an increase of 25 percent 
from 1983. 

Preprimary enrollment increased from 1970 to W83 in both 
public and private nursery schools and kindergartens. 
Public enrollment grew from about 3.0 million in 1970 to 
3.5 million in 1983, a rise of 18 percent. By 1993, this 
number is expected to reach 4.4 million, an increase of 24 
percent from 1983. Private enrollment climbed even faster, 
from 1.3 million in 1970 to 2.2 million in 1983, an increase 
of 69 percent. Some of this surge may be attributed to the 
greater availability of full-day programs at private schools, 
in 1993, private preprimary enrollment is projected to reach 
about 2.8 million, an increase of 28 percent. For both public 
and private schools, enrollment growth due to increases in 
participation rates arc anticipated only for 3- and 4-year- 
olds, since the participation of 5 -year-olds is already ap- 
proaching 1Q0 percent. 

The increasing employment of mothers with preschoolers 
has contributed to these trend* and may continue to affect 
enrollment in the future. In addition, a growing recognition 
of the importance of early education may also be con- 
tributing to the increased numbers, as well as the growing 
availability of nursery and kindergarten classes. The in- 
sncrease in children of preprimary age, which began in 1980, is 
expected to boost these numbers still further. 



Enrollment in Large City School Systems 

Large city school systems generally sustained much larger 
enrollment declines than other districts in their States during 
the 1970's and early 1980's (entry 1.4). From 1970 to 1982, 
only 2 of 33 selected cities, New York and Philadelphia, had 
public school enrollment declines that were less than the 



averages for the remaining districts in their States. During 
this 12-year period, public school enrollment dropped by an 
average of 14 percent, but enrollment in the selected large city 
school systems dropped much faster. Of the 33 selected cities, 
only the Charlotte-Mecklenburg county system in North 
Carolina declined at a slower rate than the national average. 
About half of these larger city school systems had enrollment 
declines of 30 percent or more. Some, such as Minneapolis, 
St. Louis, and Cleveland, had declines of over 40 percent. 
These comparatively large enrollment drops in dty school 
systems may have contributed to eroding financial support 
for urban school systems during the late 1970's. ^ 

There is some indication that this enrollment pattern may be 
changing. Although nearly ail the selected cities had declines 
between 1970 and 1980, there was a significant change after 
1980. Between 1980 and 1982, 10 of the cities had enroll- 
ment increases, and 4 others had declines less than average 
for the districts in their States. Six cities— Milwaukee, 
Nashville-Davidson, Norfolk, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and 
Seattle — had enrollment increases of more than 6 percent 
between 1980 and 1982. 



Minority Enrollment in Public Elementary/ 
Secondary Schools 

Minority enrollment as a percent of total enrollment in 
public elementary /secondary schools increased during the 
1970's, particularly in large city school systems (entry 1.5). 
Nationally, minority enrollment as a percent of the total 
rose from 21 percent in 1970 to 27 percent in 1980. Many of 
the Nation's larger city school systems exhibited faster in- 
creases in minority representation during this period. Of a 
second group of 24 cities, 5— Boston, Denver, Portland, 
San Diego, and Seattle— doubled the percentage of minority 
students enrolled in their systems. In 1970, only 6 of these 
cities had minority enrollments amounting to more than 
two-thirds of the total city enrollment. By 1982, 17 of the 24 
cities had r.iore than two-thirds minority students. Four 
cities— Atlanta, the District of Columbia, Newark and San 
Antonio— had enrollments that were more than 90 percent 
minority. During the 1970 to 1982 period, only one of the 
cities had a decrease in the percent of minority students: 
Mobile, whose minority enrollment dropped from 45 per- 
cent in 1970 to 44 percent in 1982. 



Resources 
Schools 

Change in Number of Public Schools 

In 1982-83, public elementary/secondary schools numbered 
84,700, representing more than a 6 percent decline from 
1970-71 (entry 1.6). This decrease resulted from continued 
consolidations, school closings, and fewer school openings 
as enrollments declined. Despite the contraction in numbers, 
, the organizational diversity of schools that existed in 
1970-71 was maintained. Both the 1970-71 and 1982-83 
surveys show almost every possible combination of grades 
in public schools. Conceivably, some of these atypical grade 
spans may have resulted from misclassification of schools. 
In many districts, however, school administrators have 
restructured traditional grade patterns to cope with enroll- 
ment changes in an efficient yet nonconventional manner. 
In any case, considerable variety is evident in the data. 

Between 1970-71 and 1982-83, the number of elementary 
schools dropped 14 percent. This was more than twice the 
percentage decrease for all public schools. In schools 
organized from prcprimary (or 1st) to 6th grade, the most 
typical elementary grade span, the decrease was even larger, 
21 percent. Schools with grade spans of preprimary (or 1st) 
to 7th and preprimary (or 1st) to 8th also showed large 
declines. In contrast, the number of schools with preprimary 
(or 1st) to 5th grade sharply increased by 72 percent. These 
changes coincided with the merger of the 6th with the 7th 
and 8th grades in many school systems and with the growth 
of the middle school. Overall, there were fewer public 
elementary school systems in 1982-83 than at any time in the 
previous decade, and the average enrollment size declined as 
well. 

At the junior high or "middle school level, the oyetall in- 
crease in the number of schools may be primarily attributed 
to the growth of schools with middle level grade spans: 5th 
to 8th and 6th to 8th. The numbers with middle grade spans 
may have grown for both pedagogic and pragmatic reasons. 
In the 1960's, many educators, supported by research on the 
preadolcscent, began to promote a distinctive instructional 
program for this age group. This educational basis for mid- 
dle schools was further bolstered by the pragmatic need to 
establish new schools to relieve overcrowding as numbers in 
♦his age group swelled in the late 1960's. in the later 1970 f s, 
as enrollments declined, the middle school grade spans were 
used to consolidate grades into adequately sized units. In 



1970-71, the junior high with a 7th to 8th grade span was the 
most prevalent at the intermediate level,' but this category 
declined by 33 percent between 1970-71 and 1982-83. In 
1982-83, middle schools with 6th to 8th grade spans were the 
raost common intermediate schoo f , having increased 129 
percent between 1970-71 and 1982-83. The average enroll- 
ment size for all categories of junior high or middle schools, 
except for 7th to 8th grade schools, was smaller in 1982*83 
than in the previous decade. Schools spanning from 7th to 
9th grade had an average enrollment size larger than schools 
with other grade spans at the junior high and middle school 
level. 

While the number of elementary schools dropped from 
1970-71 to 1982-83, the number of secondary schools grew 
by 4 percent. Schools with 9th to 12th grade spans, the most 
prevalent type, grew by 29 percent, while secondary schools 
with 7th to 12th grade spans, 8th to 12th grade spans, and 
10th to 12th grade spans declined, The decrease in the 
number of secondary schools with 7th and 8th grades 
reflects the increase in the number of junior high and middle 
schools including these grades. The average enrollment size 
increased only in 9th to 12th grade high schools, but remain- 
ed highest for 10th" to 12th grade schools- Combined 
elementary/secondary schools, which comprised less than 2 « 
percent of all public schools, increased during the period by 
1 1 percent. However, these schools served fewer children 
and had a smaller average enrollment size in 1982-83 than in 
1970-71. The number of schools with unclassified lowest: 
and highest grades increased from 2,248 to 2,701 between 
1970-71 and 1982-83. A majority of these schools served 
special education students. 

Enrollment, Number, and Staff of Private Schools 

More than 5.7 million students attended some 27,700 
private elementary/secondary schools in fall 1983 (entry 
1.7). As outlined above, this new private school survey con- 
ducted by the National Center for Education Statistics was 
designed to reduce the undercount of private school data 
which occurred in earlier surveys. For this reason, these data 
are not directly comparable to previously collected and 
published data. According to these new 1983 survey results, 
private school students accounted for about 13 percent of 
the total elementary/secondary school enrollment, which is 
slightly higher than the 1980 estimate of 12 percent. Much 
of this rise is due to larger numbers of preschool children 
counted in the 1983 private school survey. The number of 
children in this age group is growing, and most nursery 
school children attend private schools. 
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The number of students in Catholic schools has been declin- 
ing for many years. About 55 percent of all private school 
students were enrolled in Catholic schools in 1983. The pro- 
portion was particularly high in secondary schools, where 
more than 4 out of 5 students attended Catholic schools. 
Private elementary schools were also predominantly 
Catholic, with about 70 percent of the students in Catholic 
schools, in contrast, most of the students at combined 
elementary/secondary schools were enrolled in other 
religiously affiliated or non-reiigiously affiliated schools. 

Private schools tend to show different organizational pat- 
terns than public schools. Private schools were much more 
likely to offer both elementary and secondary grades in the 
same school. Almost 19 percent of all private schools of- 
fered instruction at both the elementary and secondary 
school levels compared with less than 2 percent of public 
schools. In addition, a much higher percentage of private 
schools offered only special education or alternative pro- 
. grams. 

Private schools reported an average enrollment size of 206 
students, which is less than half the size of their public 
school counterparts. Among private elementary and second- 
ary schools, Catholic schools tended to be the largest, with 
more than twice as many students as other religiously af- 
filiated or non-religiousiy affiliated schools. 

r* 

Some differences in staffing ratios are evident between 
public and private schools as well as among various types of 
private schools. In fall 1981, there were approximately 100 
school staff members at the public school and school district 
levels for every 1,000 students. In 1983, private schools had 
about 95 staff members for every 1,000 students. Although 
these staff ratios were not markedly different, there was 
considerable variation in the composition of these staffs. A 
somewhat higher proportion of the total staff at private 
schools was made up of teachers (62 percent) than was the 
cast* at public schools (53 percent). Public schools tend to 
. provide more school-related services, which require greater 
numbers of education specialists, as well as cafeteria 
workers and bus drivers. Public schools also have propor- 
tionately more high school students in smaller classes, and 
more specialty teachers and more guidance counselors. 

The 1983 private school survey found that Catholic schools 
had the fewest teachers (46) and by far the fewest total staff 
(69) per 1,000 students. Yet, Catholic schools also had the 



highest percentage of their staff in teaching positions. The 
other religiousjy controlled schools employed about the 
same number of staff (103) per 1 ,000 students ^the public 
schools, but a higher proportion of their staff wasfcqmpos- 
ed of teachers (63 percent). The non-reiigiously controlled 
schools had the highest staffing ratio, 156 per 1,000 
students. Although these schools also had the highest 
number of teachers per 1,000 students, they had the lowest 
percentage of their staffs employed as teachers (SS percent), 
except for public schools. Apparently the administrative and 
non-teaching support staff ratios for non-reiigiously af- 
filiated private schools were higher than those for public 
schools. This finding is consistent with the small average size 
and special mission of any of these schools, which may 
preclude small support staff ratios. 



Teachers 

Trends in Number of Teachers 

In the I970*s, enrollment declines were not immediately 
followed by decreases in the number of teachers employed. 
In the public schools, increased staffing needs in special and 
bilingual education programs partially offset the reduced 
demand for classroom teachers. In the private schools, 
where enrollment declines wavered, increased hiring of 
teachers caused staffing ratios to improve markedly. 

In the late 1970% severe budgetary constraints in the public 
schools slowed further improvement in teacher-pupil ratios 
and the expansion of student services. The number of public 
school teachers fell to 2.2 million in 1980 and declined a fur- 
ther 2 percent between 1980 and 1983 (entry 1.8). Most of 
the early 19S0 f s decline in public school teachers occurred at 
the secondary school level. In contrast to the trends in public 
schools, the number of teachers employed by private 
schools jumped by 12 percent between 1980 and 1983. 

The number of public and private teachers is expected to in- 
crease through the later 1980's and early 1990's. Between 
1983 and 1993, the number of school teachers is projected to 
rise 1 1 percent. "Tie increase is expected to be concentrated 
at the elemental school level, with the number of teachers 
expected to rise from 1.4 million in 1983 to 1.7 million in 
1993, zn increase of 20 percent. In contrast, the number of 
secondary school teachers is anticipated to decline through . 
1990 and then increase slowly in the early 1990's. The total 
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number of classroom teachers is expected to reach an all- 
time high of 2.7 million in 1993. 

Trends in Teachers Per Thousand Pupils 

Relationships between the number of teachers and students 
are expressed in teacher-pupil ratios. During the early 
1970*5, the number of teachers per 1,000 pupils grew 
rapidly. In recent years, the increase in the teacher-pupil ratio 
slowed in the public schools. Between 1980 and 1583, the 
number of teachers per 1,000 pupils in public schools rose 
from 4S.7 to 49.7 in elementary schools and from 58.5 to 

60.6 in secondary schools (entry 1.9). The teacher-pupil 
ratios in private schools rose more rapidly. The ratio for 
private elementary teachers increased from 53.1 in 1980 to 

55.7 in 1983, while the ratio for secondary school teachers 
increased from 66.5 to 69.3. Some of the changes tn the 
private school ratios may be attributable to the decline in 
enrollment at Catholic schools, with traditionally lower 
teacher-pupil ratios, and increases in enrollment at other 
private schools with higher teacher-pupil ratios. 

Projections for public elementary teacher-pupil ratios in- 
dicate a modest increase from 49.7 in 1983 to 51.5 in 1993. 
In contrast, ratios at public high schools are expected to rise 
more rapidly from 60.6 to 64.4 during the same time period. 
In general, the increases in teacher-pupil ratios at pubiic < 
schools are expected to occur at a slower rate in the 1980's 
than in the *970 f s. 

Finance 

Changes in School Revenues, by Source 

During the 1970 f s, State revenues rose above local revenues 
to become the principal source of funds for public schools. 
In 1970-71, States provided, on the average, 39 percent of 
public school revenues (entry 1.10). A decade later, this 
share had increased to 47 percent and in 1982-83 was 48 per- 
cent. Federal revenues had increased from S percent of the 
total in 1970-71 to 9 percent in 1980-81, but then slipped to 7 
percent in 1982-83. Federal funds still remained an impor- 
tant funding source, particularly for Southern States, which 
received a much higher-than-average portion of their educa- 
tion funds from the Federal Government. 

The growing dependence on State revenues has pronounced 
significance for school funding. Th: principal sources of 
State revenues are sales and income taxes, the proceeds of 
which can vary substantially with the business cycle. These 
variations influence the amount of State aiu provided an- 



nually to local school districts, in addition, State education / 
aid ts often tied to school counts, so that declining enroll- > 
ment causes States to reduce school funds to their school 
districts. On the other hand, local revenues are largely deriv- 
ed from property taxes, which tend to be a more stable : 
source Qf* revenues, much less subject to cyclical variations 
or enrollment changes. The greater reliance on State 
revenues cUn, however, reduce intrastate differences in per 
pupil expenditures that are often related to the wealth of 
local school districts. 

The largest shift in funding sources occurred in California, 
where State funds replaced most local revenues following-* — r m 
the adoption of the Proposition 13, a referendum measure ] 
which substantially reduced local property tax revenues in 
that State, in Washington, the local property tax was con- ^ 
verted to a State-wide tax that accounts, in rart, for the j 
rapid rise in the State share there. In many States, the < 
passage of school finance reform laws between 1970-71 and 
1980-81 was accompanied by increased financial participa- * 
tion by the States. Expenditures during these years did not 
always rise as a result, and in four States, despite increased 
State shares of IS percentage points or more, per pupil ex- 
penditures dropped compared to the U.S, average, 
specifically in California, Indiana, Maine, and Nevada. 



Distiibution of Federal Elementary/Secondary 
Education Grants to the States 

Between fiscal years 1970 and 1983, major Department of 
Education* programs for elementary /secondary education 
increased 136 percent (entry 1.11). This rise amounted to 
about 5 percent after adjustment for inflation, In 1983, the 
Federal government distributed approximately $5.8 billion 
to the States and outlying areas for elementary /secondary 
education grants* The largest program, Grants for the 
Educationally Disadvantaged (Chapter I, Education Con- 
solidation and Improvement Act), accounted for 55 percent 
of the total. This was followed by Education for the Hand- 
icapped (18 percent), Vocational Education (12 percent), 
Special Programs (8 percent, and School Assistance in 
Federally Affected Areas (7 percent), The most populous 
States received the largest share of Federal elemen- 
tary/secondary education funds in 1983. Grants to Califor- 
nia amounted to 10 percent of the total, followed by New 
York (8 percent), Texas (7 percent), Illinois (5 percent), and 
Pennsylvania (4 percent). Vermont was the smallest grants 
recipient with only 0.2 percent of the total grants. 
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Between 1970 ana 1983, the growth in special education 
funds provided the most dramatic shift in the composition 
of elementary /secondary grants to States, rising from $29 
million to $1 ,045 million, or from 1 percent to IS percent of 
total funds* School Assistance in Federally Affected Areas 
(SAFA) was the only major program that showed an ab- 
solute decline in dollars* As a share of all grants, SAFA fell 
from 21 percent in 1970 to 7 percent in 1983. Grants for the 
disadvantaged maintained about the same share of total 
grants, with 55 percent in 1983 and 54 percent in 1970. 
Modest declines occurred in the share comprised by grants 
for special programs and vocational education. 

As the relative importance of these programs shifted, the 
distribution of grants to States also changed because of dif- 
ferences in entitlement calculations. A group of Southern 
States and New York were the principal shares losers be- 
tween 1970 and 1983. with shares of total Federal grants 
declining by 0.5 percentage point or more in each State. The 
losing Southern States were Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. 
New York had the largest relative decline in funds, amount- 
ing to a loss of 1.8 percentage points. The six gaining States 
fell into no particular region. Their shares of total Federal 
grants increased in each case by 0.5 percentage point or 
more. These States were Arizona, California, Florida, 11* 
linois, Michigan, and Texas. 

In most of the major losing States, declines in Chapter i 
funds (Grants for thr Educationally Disadvantaged) equaled 
or exceeded those States' total declines. Other grant pro- 
grams also showed decreases. New York's falling shares 
were particularly pronounced in Chapter I (-3. 7 percentage 
points) and in special education (-2.4 percentage points). 
The major gaining States generally showed percentage rises 
in all programs except for SAFA. However, as SAFA funds 
becanie^a relatively smaller part of total Federal grants, 
these tosscs^were more than offset by gains in other pro- 
grams. * 

\ 

Treads in Expenditures per Pupil, by State 

The United States increased its expenditures per pupil for 
public elementary and secondary schools every year during 
the 1970's. After adjustment foiKnflation, there was an in- 
crease of 25 percent in current expenditures per pupil be- 
tween 1970-71 and 1980-81 (entry 1 . 1 2).X°^ of thc increase 
in adjusted spending occurred during Qie early and 
mid-1 970* s. Spending in adjusted dollars actually declined 
slightly in 1979*80 and 1980-*!. However, bet weenj 980-81 



and 1981-82, adjusted expenditures per student rose again 
about 1 percent. From 1981-82 to 1^82-83, with a lower rate 
of inflation, the rise was even sharper at 4 percent. This in- 
crease brought current expenditures per pupil to an all-time 
high of $2,948 in 1982-83. 

Between 1980-81 and 1982-83, the States varied considerably 
in their inflation-adjusted expenditures per pupil. Some of 
these changes may be affected by different reporting prac- 
tices among the States and within States over time. Percent- 
age changes ranged from increases of more than 20 percent 
in Texas and Wyoming to decreases of more than 3 percent 
in Alabama, Michigan, and North Carolina. Forty States 
and the District of Columbia recorded real increases. In 
some cases, changes were strongly affected by drops or rises 
in enrollment. For example, Utah's increase in per pupil 
spending was below the national average, but its increase of 
8 percent in average daily attendance during the 3 years was 
larger than that of any other State. Other States, such as 
Wyoming and Texas, not only had large rises in per pupil 
spending, but also had increases of about 3 percent in stu- 
dent attendance, in Massachusetts, school attendance fell 13 
percent, which, despite level funding, enabled the State's ex- 
penditure per pupil to keep pace with inflation. 

Differences among the regions wore not well defined, but in 
general, the States in the Far West, with the exception of 
Nevada and Washington, had modest increases; Also, most 
of the Great Lakes States and thc Southern States had 
relatively small increases. Many of the larger increases were 
concentrated in the Northeastern States and the Western 
Plains States. Even when adjusted for inflation, the in- 
creases in most of the States translated into real growth in 
spending for public elementary/secondary education. 

A ranking of States according to their expenditures per pupil 
reveals some important findings regarding the differences 
between high- and low-spending States. Between 1980-81 
and 1982-83, high-spending States tended to increase their 
expenditures more than States that had been spending lesser 
amounts. Not only were the actual dollar changes larger 
among high-spending States, but on the average, the percent- 
age increases were greater as well. In 1980-81, the top five 
States spent an average of 118 percent more per pupil than 
the bottom five; in 1982-83, the top five spent 140 percent 
more. Thus, the disparity in per pupil spending among tne 
States appears to be growing. 
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Selected Fiscal and Demographic Features 
of States 

An examination of State fiscal and demographic features 
can help identify patterns that influence school spending 
and may account for some of the differences in school ex- 
penditures among States. To a large extent, variations in per 
pupil expenditures among States reflect wealth (and price) 
differences as measured by per capita incomes. Other im- 
portant factors are changes in school enrollment and school 
tax efforts. 

State fiscal changes during the early 19S0's were characteriz- 
ed by small decreases in State fiscal efforts and education's 
share of State and local budgets (entry LIS). However, 
enrollment declines more than offset these funding 
decreases and led to significant rises in per pupil spending 
for elementary /secondary education. Between the 198CV8I 
and 1982-83 school years, public school enrollment dropped 
more than 3 percent. At the same time, as a percent of the 
total population, it declined from 18 percent to 17 percent. 
The total labor force grew, increasing the total personal in- 
come during these years, even though per capita persona' in- 
come barely maintained pace with inflation. The larger tax 
base gave States more flexibility in dealing with school 
budgets. Despite a large number of new initiatives for 
education between 1980-8! and 1982-83, education's share 
of State budgets declined slightly from 25 percent to 24 per- 
cent. In general, the trend for State governments to take in- 
creasing responsibility for education funding was maintain- 
ed. The net effect of these developments was a growth of 
some 5 percent in per pupil expenditures after adjustment 
for inflation. 

Many of the States did not follow these general trends. 
Some States, such as Idaho, Oklahoma* Utah, and West 
Virginia, faced an increasing burden of student enrollment in 
contrast to otlier States. Oklahoma and West Virginia were 
able to increase their expenditures per pupil compared to 
other States by raising their school tax efforts and educa- 
tion's share of State and local government expenditures. On 
the other hand, Idaho and Utah experienced declines in per 
capita income and per pupil expenditures compared to the 
other States. 

Use of Computers in Schools 

In addition to staff and finances, technology, represents 
another resoudfe for schools. Recent advances in microcom- 
puter techncHogy and reduced costs of equipment have 
prompted increasing numbers of schools to acquire com- 



puters as administrative and instructional tools. Between 
fall 1981 and fall 1984, the percentage of public dement* * 
ary/secondary schools using microcomputers rose 
dramatically (entry 1.14). In 1981, 18 percent of public 
schools used microcomputers; but by fall 1984, more than 
85 percent had computers. Typical uses of computers in- 
cluded remedial instruction, mathematics and iiguage ~ 
drills, word processing, data processing, and computer .J 
literacy training* 

Although the use of computers rose rapidly at all types of ^ 
public schools, the increase was most pronounced in ^ 
elementary schools. In 1981 , only 1 1 percent of the elemen- 
tary schools used computers compared with 82 percent in 
1984. However, despite this rapid rise, other types of public , 
schools are still more likely to have microcomputers, though 
the gap is narrowing. In 1981 , 26 percent of the junior high 
schools and 43 percent of the senior high schools used com- 
puters. By 1984, 93 percent of the junior high schools and 95 
percent of the senior high schools used computers. 

M 

...1 

Similar large increases in the use of computers occurred at 
private elementary/secondary schools. Between the 1982*33 
and 1983-54 school years, the percent of Catholic schools 
using computers jumped from 23 percent to 63 percent. 
Their use at other private schools rose at a slower rate, from 
25 percent to 46 percent. * 

Besides the f \rge jump in computer use, there were also 
significant increases in the number of computers acquired 
by schools which already had some computers According 
to new data released by Market Data Retrieval, the total 
number of microcomputers used by elementary/secondary 
schools increased by 75 percent in one year, from 325,000 in 
1983 to 570.000 in 1984. At the same time, the average 
number of computers at schools using computers rose from 
5.8 to 8.2 per school, and the number of students per com- 
puter at these schools dropped from 92 to 64. 

Instructional Periods 

Another measure of the resources devoted to element- 
ary/secondary education is the amount of time spent on 
classroom instruction. A recent international survey of 16 * * 
countries and provinces found that school systems typically 
have about 10 years of compulsory education (entry IAS). c 
All of the countries required between 9 and 1 1 years except 
Hong Kong and Thailand, which required only 6 years. 
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The United States had a shorter school year than most other 
countries surveyed. At the 8th and 12th grade levels, U.S. 
school systems generally required about 180 days. Among 
the selected countries and provinces, only Belgium required 
fewer days. Sweden also required ISO days. The countries 
with the longest school year for 8th graders were Japan, 
with 243 daysi; and Israel and Luxembourg, with 216 days 
each. At the 1 2th grade level, Japan and Israel again had the 
longest school year, with 216 and 210 days, respectively. 

Even though the average school year in the U.S. was 
generally shorter than in other countries, mathematics 
courses in this country often had more hours than did those 
in other countries. For the 8th graders, the United Sates had 
an average of 144 hours of mathematics instruction per class 
e?ch year. Only French Belgium, with ,150 hours, and 
Scotland, w ; th 147 hours, provided more instructional time 
per class. The median 1 2th grade mathematics instructional 
time per class of 150 hours was very close to the U.S. 
average of 153 hours. On # he surface, it appears that U.S. 
studcr .s reee«vcd instructional time comparable to their • 
couu v <. , 'tis in other countries, but these data must be inter- 
preted wilh some caution. Students in other countries may 
take a greater number of mathematics courses than students 
* in the United States, in any case, as is reported later in this 
chapter, U.S. students scored lower on standardized tests 
than students from other countries. 

Performance 

High School Coursetaking 

In 1983, the National Commission on Excellence in 
Education expressed concern that students were taking in- 
sufficient coursework in basic academic areas such as 
English, mathematics, social studies, natural sciences, and 
foreign languages. The Commission recommended increas- 
ed high school graduation requirements, which included ex- 
panding the curriculum to include at least 4 years of English, 
3 years each of mathematics, social sciences, and natural 
sciences, and one-half year of computer science. In addi- 
tion, it urged that college-bound students be required to take 
2 years of foreign language. Data on recent high school 
graduates indicate that these coursework requirements have 
not been met by most graduates, and certain groups of 
students are more deficient than others. 

The High School and Beyond survey obtained transcripts on 
the courses taken by graduates over the 4 years of high 
school. These transcripts provided data on the Carnegie 



course units earned and the grades received. (One Carnegie 
unit is equivalent to 1 year or 2 semesters of coursework in a 
given subject.) The transcripts were analyzed to determine 
the average number of credits earned in five academic areas, 
two vocational areas, arts, and one miscellaneous category 
which included home economics, personal and social 
development, and computer courses. 

The average graduate in 1982 earned 21,0 Carnegie units in 
alf courses taken during the high school years (entry 1-16). 
Over half (56 percent) of the total number of credits earned 
were in five basic academic subjects. More specifically, an 
average of 18 percent (3,7 credits) of the total was earned in 
English, 12 percent was earned in mathematics (2.5 credits) 
and in social sciences (2.6 credits), 9 percent in natural 
sciences (1.9 credits), and about 5 percent in foreign 
languages (1 .0 credits). Twelve percent of all credits were in 
vocational courses, and 7 percent were eafned in arts 
courses. The remaining 26 percent of total credits (5.4 
crediti) were earned in courses classified as "other/ 1 
* 

Although the differences were not large, female high school 
students earned more total credits than male students. This 
difference is attributable to a greater number of credits earn- 
ed by females in foreign languages, business, and arts 
courses. 

Generally the racial/ethnic group differences in total course- 
taking were small, but substantial differences occurred in 
specific subject areas. Asian students earned more credits 
than any of the other groups in mathematics, natural 
sciences, and foreign languages. In mathematics, the mean 
number of Carnegie units earned by Asians was 3.1, 
whereas for whites it was 2.6, for blacks 2.4, for Hispanics 
2.2, and for America.' Indians/ Alaskan Natives 2.0. In 
natural science courses, the means for the respective groups 
were 2.4, 2.0, 1.6, 1.5 and 1.6. The number of credits in 
foreign languages ranged widely from 1 .9 for Asians to 0.4 
for American Indians. However, Asian graduates earned 
fewer credits than other groups in business and trade and in- 
dustry. 

As might be expected, students at higher test performance 
levels tended to earn more Carnegie units than those 
classified at lower levels. Those in the highest performance 
category earned an average of 22.0 credits, while those in the 
lowest level averaged 20.0 credits. This indicates that high 
test performance students averaged an extra semester course 
in each year of high school. Further, students in the highest 
group earned an average of 65 percent of their total credits 
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in basic academic areas, whereas, for those in the lowest 
group, this proportion was 46 percent. This difference 
reflects the greater number of credits earned by students in 
the highest group in courses such as mathematics (3.3 vs. 
1.9 for the highest and lowest groups, respectively), natural 
sciences (2.7 vs. 1.2), and foreign languages (1.9 vs. 0.3). 

Students in the lower performing groups earned more 
credits in trade and industry and in courses classified as 
"other." Students in the lowest performance group earned 
almost a third of their total credits in "other" courses. 
Students in the highest performance group earned only a 
fifth of their total credits in these "other* 1 courses. 

Other differences in coursework participation were evident 
among students who attended different types of high 
schools. In -particular, students who attended Catholic 
schools averaged 23.4 credits compared with 20.4 for other 
private school students and 20.9 for students in public 
schools. 

High School Students 9 Grades 

The distribution of course grades received by 19S2 high 
school graduates varied both across the different subject 
matter areas and among various student groups (entries 1 . 17 
and l.!8). In general, more students received A's and D's 
orjg^s in their coursework. Overall, one-fourth of high 
"soibolg^aduates received A's in their total coursework, 
whereas one-sixth averaged D's or F's. In general, grades in 
basic academic subjects were lower than in nonacademic 
courses. Also, higher grades were assigned in foreign 
language and arts courses than in the basic academic sub- 
jects. 

in all subject areas, females earned more A's and received 
fewer and F's than males. In total coursework, 28 per- 
cent of the females received A's as compared with 22 per- 
cent of the males. In contrast, 21 percent of the male* had D 
or F averages in their coursework compared to only I* per- 
cent for females. 

Asians consistently outperformed other racial/ethnic 
groups. Over a third (36 percent) of Asians received A 
averages in their total coursework, compared with 27 per- 
cent of whites, 18 percent of Hispanics, and 16 percent of 
blacks, In contrast, over a fourth of black and Hispanic 
high school graduates had a D or F average, while only 14 
percent of whites and 12 percent of Asians had low 
averages. It is important to note that these data were based 



only on students who had graduated from high school. ^ 

I 

As might be expected, students with higher scores on the 
performance tests received better grades than those whose . 
scores were lower. Indeed, 42 percent of those in the highest ? 
test performance group earned A's in their overall ■ 
coursework, as compared with only 13 percent of those in 
the lowest test performance group. Conversely, nearly a 
third (31 percent) of students in the lowest group received T 
D*s or F's, whereas only 6 percent of students in the highest 
group did. 1 

It is also not surprising that larger proportions of A's were 
associated with students who had higher postsecondary 
educational aspirations and who spent more time on their - 
homework. The differences were most pronounced in basic 
academic subject areas. 

The differences in earned grades were more striking among 
different groups of students rather than among students at 
different types of schools. There was little difference among ■■ 
public, Catholic, and other private schools in the propor- 
tions of students who received A's in overall coursework. A 
somewhat higher proportion of students in public schools 
received unsatisfactory or failing grades. 

Reading Proficiency of 4th, 8th, and 
11th Graders 

A 1983-84 National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) will be providing information on the reading per- 
formancc of 4th, 8th, and 1 1th graders. Although only 
limited data were available at the time of publication of this 
report, some observations arc apparent. The assessment 
results in table 1. 19 indicate that the average reading ability 
for females is above the national average and that of males 
is below the national average at grades 8 and 1 1. 

Blacks and Hispanics in all three assessed grades performed 
below the national average. Children in Spanish-speaking 
households did not read (English) as well as other students. 
Regional differences in reading performance appeared to be 
minimal. 

The students were asked how much time they spent on, 
homework during the previous day. Approximately 63 per- 
cent of the 4th graders, 74 percent of the 8th graders, and 67 
percent of the 1 1th graders reported doing homework on tfie 
previous day. Students who reported not doing their assign- 
ed homework tended to have reading performance scores 
below the national average. Students who completed 1 to 2 
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hour* of homework tended to perform above the national 
average at all three age levels. 

The National Assessment also asked students how much 
time thfift spent watching television. More than half of the 
4th graders said they watched television for 4 or more hours 
per day. Older students reported fewer hours of television 
watching. At all three age levels, students who reported to 
watch 6 or more hours of television a day performed below, 
the national average in reading. Students who watched only 
1 to 2 hours of television performed above the national 
average atlill three age levels. 

Test Performance in Reading, Science, and 
Mathematics 

The High School and Beyond survey of high school students 
also tested student achievement in reading, science, and 
mathematics (entries 1.20 and 1.21). For sophomores, these 
tests were administered in the spring of 1980 and again in 
the spring of their senior year, 1982. The results of thv*se 
tests provide a basis for examining changes in test perfor- 
mance from 1 0th tpJ2th grade. Two. different methods for 
gauging du ige wefe used, and both are presented in the 
labics which follow. Simple gain scores were computed bas- 
ed on the diffr.ente between the average score on the 1980 
test in each subject area and the corresponding average score 
on the 1982 retest. The alternate method computed the per- 
cent of items answered incorrectly in 1980 which were 
jinswered correctly on the 1982 test. This percentage is refer- 
red to as "proportion corrected." 

The results of the*e assessments indicate that, in all three 
subject areas, the average sophomore improved his or her 
test performance by the senior year. The greatest gains were 
made in basic mathematics skills, and the smallest gains 
were on the more complex mathematics test. However, even 
though performance improved on all tests, the extent of 
change for all categories of students and schools was not 
uniform. 

Male and female high school students did net differ ap- 
preciably in their performance on the reading test, according 
to the High School and Beyond data. This finding differs 
from that of the more extensive National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) studies. The NAEP assess- 
ment test indicates that 1 1th grade females have a higher 
reading proficiency than males.. The reasons for the slightly 
differing 'test results are not yet known. On the science 
retest, males maintained the lead they had established in 



1980 by obtaining a mean score of 10.9 as compared with 
9.6 for females. Yet, the gains made by each sex over the 
2-year period did not differ substantially. 

Significant differences did occur, however, among various 
racial/ethnic groups. The most pronounced of these dif- 
ferences were between Asian and white students on the one 
hand and black and Hispanic students on the other. The 
means scores obtained on the 1 982 reading tegt by Asian and 
white students were 8.9 and 9.4, respectively, compared to 
means for black and Hispanic students of 5.4 and 5.6, 
respectively. Similarly, Asian and white students made 
greater improvements in reading performance between the 
sophomore and senior years. The proportion corrected for 
Asian and white students was over 40 percent, but for black 
and Hispanic students it was about 30 percent. The science 
tests reflected similar patterns. 

On both of the mathematics tests, males scored higher than 
females and also made greater gains from 1980. The mean 
scores for males and females on the mathematics retest of 
basic skills were 13.0 and 11.7, respectively, and on the ap- 
plications part, they were 3.4 and 2.9, respectively. On the 
retest, males answered correctly a higher percentage of their 
1980 incorrect answers than females. Specifically, on the 
basic skills test, the proportion corrected for males was 45 
percent, compared with 40 percent for females. In higher- 
level mathematics skills, the proportion corrected was 38 
percent for males and 33 percent for females. 

Differences among the racial/ethnic groups on the 
mathematics tests were even more striking. On both the 
computational and higher-level parts of the tests, Asians 
clearly outperformed all other groups, and Hispanic and 
black students scored significantly below both Asian and 
white students. The means on the computational retest were 
16.1 for Asians, 13.9 for whites, 8.3 for American Indians, 
7.2 for Hispanics and 6.8 for blacks. The mean score on the 
mathematical applications test ranged from 4.4 for Asians to 
1.6 for blacks. 

Variations in test performance among students in different 
types of curricular programs were not surprising in light of 
the differing emphasis of each of the programs. Students 
who reported that they were in an academic program per- 
formed better and also made greater gains between their 
sophomore and senior years than those who said they were 
in a general or vocational program. AncjL though the dif- 
ferences were not marked, general program students did 
slightly better than vocational students on all the tests. 
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The findings from the High School and Beyond assessments 
indicate thai students who reported spending more time on 
their homework performed better than those whp said they 
spent less time. In fact, as time spent on homework increas- 
ed, so did 1982 retcst scores on all four tests. 

Students who attended public high schools performed below 
those in Catholic and other private schools in the 1982 
retests in ail subject areas. Similarly, improvements made 
between the sophomore and senior years by public school 
students were less substantial than those made by Catholic 
and other private school stude its on all four tests. 

Students who attended high schools in suburban areas 
outperformed those in urban and rural schools on the High 
School and Beyond tests. Suburban students also made 
greater imnrcvements by the senior year on each of the four 
tests. Hcwever, these differences were not large, averaging 
less than 5 percentage points among the groups. 

On ail four 1982 retests, high school students in the 
Soutnern region of the United States performed below those 
m the Northeast, North Central, or Western regions. 
Similarly, southern students made smaller improvements 
over the 2-year period, as indicated by their performance on 
ail four tests. The most notable regional differences arose on 
the mathematics tests, particularly the basic skills part of the 
test. The average scores in 1982 were 13.9 for students in the 
Northeast, 13.3 foi those in the Ncvth Central region, 13.0 
for those in the West, and 10.0 for students in the South. 



International Comparisons of 
Mathematics Achievement 

During the 1981-82 school year, a series of international 
mathematics achievement tests were administered by the In- 
ternationa! Association for Evaluation of Educational 
Achievement in a group of 20 cooperating countries and 
provinces. While data on individual participants have not 
been released, except for Japan and British Columbia, the 
U.S. average can be compared to the international median 
score, the point at which half of the countries scored better 
and half worse. Results from this survey reveal the relatively 
mediocre performance of U.S. students compared with their 
counterparts in other countries (entry 1.22). 

While U.S. 8th grade students performed somewhat better 
5 than U.S. 1 2th grade students compared to students in other 
countries, international comparisons show deficiencies in 



both groups. On 3 out of 5 tests, the U.S. 8th graders scored 
at the median for the„2G countries and provinces. Thus, half 
of the countries scored above the Unitd States on the 8th 
grade arithmetic, algebra, a**d statistics rests and half of the 
entries scored below the United States. The U.S. 8th 
graders scored * somewhat lower on the geometry ami 
measurement tests, placing the United States in the lowest 
fourth of the countries. On* of the difficulties the U.S. 
students may have had with the measurement test was their 
relative inexperience with the metric system. 

Direct comparisons of the U.S. 8th graders whh those of 
Japan and British Columbia show larger discrepancies. 
Although Japanese students scored higher than the U.S. 
students in each test, the differrr^e was particularly notable 
in the measurement, algebra, ana geometry sections. In the 
algebra section, Japanese students outscored U.S. students 
60 percent to 43 percent, and on the geodlctry Section by -58 
percent to 38 percent. Even though British Columbia's 8th 
graders did not score as high as Japan's in any test section, 
they were consistently 4 or more points ihead of the U.S. on 
all tests. * 

A comparison of the mathematics test of the precollege 12th 
graders suggests that the U.S. students fall even further 
behind their international peers as they reach the higher 
grade* . In addition, it appears that U.S. students were tested 
on & more selective basis than were students in other coun- 
tries. On 3 of 6 tests, U.S. 12th graders placed in the lowest 
fourth of the countries {lowest fourth data for one of the 7 
tests was not available). The U.S. 12th graders did not even 
approach the international mean percent correct on any of 
the 7 tests. 

Although the U.S. students performed slightly better on 
most of the 1 2th grade tests than their peers in British Co- 
lumbia, they remained far below the scores of the Japanese ' 
students. In particular, U.S. students scored higher than 
students from British Columbia on the elementary func- 
tions/calculus and the sets and relations tests. However, 
Japanese students achieved dramatically higher scores than 
the U.S. or Britisi? Columbian students. For example, on 
the 12th grade elementary functions/calculus aiuL-fmite 
mathematics tests, Japanese students had a mean percent 
correct that was more than double that of the United States. 
On the algebra section, Japan had 76 percent correct com- 
pared to 43 percent for the United States. In no section was 
the U.S. average closer than 24 points to the Japanese 
average. 
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Trends in College Aptitude Tests 

in ^recent years, considerable attention has been directed 
towards the cWnges in Scholastic Aptitude. Test (SAT) and 
American College Testing Program (ACT^ .scores. Although 
these tests are far from ideal measures of student achieve- 
ment because of shif^ in the test-takjng population and the 
self-selection of test-takers, they, do provide some useful -In- 
formation. Between 1972 and 1980, there was a small, but 
steady, decline in the SAT scores and also some downward 
drift in the ACT scores (entry. 1 .23). 

The decline in SAT scores was particularly abrupt between 
1972 and 1975, when about two-thirds of the total 1972- 
to-1980 drop occurred. By 1980, the SAT verbal average 
had declined 6 percent and the SAT mathematics avefage 
had dipped 4 percent. The -decline began to slow. in the late 
1970's^nd the scores stabilized in the early I980's. In 1984, 
the scores averaged 426 on the verbal portion and 471 on the 
mathematics^portion. * 

The percentage of students with high and low SAT scores 
generally mirrored the trends of the average scores, but were 
somewhat more volatile. Between 1972 and 1980, the per- 
cent of students with scores less than 350 on the verbal por- 
tion rose from 17 percent to 25 percent and declined only 
slightly to 24 percent in 1984. Similarly, the percent with 
mathematical scores below 350 rose from 13 percent in 1972 , 
to 17 percent in 1980 and then declined to 16 percent in 
1984. Conversely, the percent with verbal scores above 600 
fell somewhat erratically from 1 1 percent in 1972 to 7 percent 
in 1981 and has not exhibited a steady rise since then. On the 
other hand, the percent of students with high mathematics 
scores has increased from its 1981 low of 14 percent to 17 
percent in 1984. 

» 

The ACT scores have generally shown similar patterns. 
After a decline in the early and mid-1970's, the scores 
stabilized in 1978 but began to dip very slightly after 1981. 
Looking at the high and low percentages tends to reinforce 
these observations, since the percentage of low-scoring 
-students rose slightly in 1982 and 1983, while the percentage 
of high-scoring .students remained constant. Examined over 
the entire period, the SAT and ACT scores reveal a consistent 
trend. Between 1972 and 1983, both tests show a drop of 
more than 4 percent in the composite averages, with most of 
the downswing occurring in the early and mid-1970Y 

Discipline and Order Problems 

The social climate in American high schools has drawn more 



concern recently because of heightened public awareness 
and media focus on misbehavior and delinquency among 
high school students. The High School and Beyond study 
asked students to report on their own misbehavior and to 
give their perceptions of discipline problems in their schools. 
An analysis of these students* reports reveals that propor- 
tionately few American high school students posed serious 
discipline problems that resulted in academic or disciplinary 
suspension. However, a more substantial number reported 
that they had engaged in less serious types of misbehavior, 
such as class-cutting or not completing their homework. 
Further, a fairly widespread perception existed amon$ 
students that their schools had problems with poor attend- 
ance, class-cutting, and students fighting. They held this 
perception < regardless of their own misbehavior and 
discipline problems (entry 1.24). Poor attendance was cited 
as % problem by oyer half the students. Nearly two-thirds 
felt that class-cutting was a problem. Although 29 percent of 
the students reported fighting as a school problem, only 5 
percent thought threats or attacks on teachers were a prob- 
lem. Overall, about 1 in 14 American high school students 
did not feel safe at school. 

Perceptions of school climate were not, however, uniformly 
shared by the various student groups. Poor attendance was 
more likely- to be seen as a problem by female students, 
those in lower socioeconomic status groups, and students 
who said they were in general and vocational curricula. 
Although class-cutting was seen as a school problem more 
frequently by females and students in nonacademic pro- 
grams, the differences were not large. This suggests a fairly 
uniform perception of class-cuttingjby most students. Black 
and Hispanic students were more likely than other racial 
groups to perceive more violent forms of misbehavior, Such 
as students fighting and greats or attacks on teachers, as 
problems at their schools. Lower socioeconomic status 
groups, lower test performance groups, and students who 
identified- themselves as being in general vocational pro- 
grams also shared this perception. In general, minority,, 
disadvantaged, and lower performance students were less 
likely than their counterparts to feel safe at school. 

In contrast to reports of personal discipline problems and 
misbehavior, perceptions of school climate were strikingly 
divergent among students frflm different types of schools. 
Public school students were twice as likely as Catholic or 
other private school students to perceive poor attendance as 
a problem. Over half of public^chool students cited poor at- 
tendance as a school problem, compared with only 18 per- 
cent of students in Catholic schools and 25 percent in other 
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private schools. Similarly, for 68 percent of public school 
students, class-cutting was a school problem, compared with 
27 percent for Catholic school students and 39 percent for 
students in other private schools. Further, nearly a third of 
public school students saw fighting as a school problem, but 
the comparable figure for othc private and Catholic school 
students was under one-seventh. Threats or attacks on 
teachers were seen as problems by 6 percent of public school 
students, while this perception was held by only 2 percent of 
Catholic school students and 1 percent of students in other 
private schools. Given the greater perception of more 
violent forms of misbehavior on the part of public school 
students, it is not surprising that they were nearly twice as 
likely as siudems in Catholic and other private schools not 
to feel safe at school. 

The view of school climate did not differ substantially 
among students in different types of communities. 
However, the perception of misbehavior and discipline pro- 
blems was slightly greater among students in urban schools, 
as compared with their suburban and rural counterparts. 
Similarly, urban students were more likely than suburban 
and rural students to feel unsafe at school. 

On the average, about one in seven American high school 
students reported having discipline problems, and one in 
eight reported having been suspended for disciplinary 
reasons (entry 1.25). One in 25 reported that they had been 
suspended for academic reasons, and 1 out of 20 reported 
experiencing serious trouble with the law. Less serious forms 
of misbehavior, however, were more frequently reported. 
Two-fifth* of all high school students nationwide reported 
that they had cut classes, and over a fourth said they had at- 
tended class without their homework completed. !n some 
cases, the incidence of discipline problems varied greatly 
among different student groups. 

Male high school students, for example, were more likely 
than females to pose discipline and behavior problems. 
In particular, males were about twice as likely as females to 
report having discipline problems of any kind or being 
suspended from school for disciplinary reasons. They were 
also three times as likely as females to have been suspended 
for academic reasons and four times as likely to have had 
serious trouble with the law. Further, white 46 percent of 
males reported cutting classes, 38 percent of females did. In 
addition, over a third of males reported attending class 
without their homework completed, whereas about a fifth 
of females did. 



Differences among racial/ethnic groups in self-reported 
disciplinary problems were neither pronounced nor consist- 
ent across the groups. A higher proportion of Hispanic and 
black students than white students reported having 
discipline problems (20 percent, 18 percent, and 12 percent 
for each group, respectively). Asian students were the least 
likely of the groups to have been suspended for disciplinary 
reasons, whereas white students were the least likely to have 
been suspended for academic reasons. No significant dif- 
ferences occurred among the groups in the proportions nt 
students/vho reported having had serious trouble with the 
law, except American Indians. About 1 in 8 American In- 
ian students reported having serious trouble with the 
iaw compared with about I in 20 for other students. 



A slightly greater incidence of disciplinary problems took 
place among students in lower socioeconomic status (SES) 
groups. However, no difference arose among the SES 
groups in the proportions who had been in serious trouble 
with the law. Low SES students were more likely than high 
SES students to attend class without completing their 
homework. However, high SES students were more likely to 
cut classes. 



Students who performed at the lowest test levels tended to 
have more discipline problems than those whose scores were 
higher. The lowest performance group was twice as likely as 
the highest test group to report having had disciplinary prob- 
lems and being suspended for disciplinary reasons. Fur- 
thermore, students in the lowest group were more than twice 
as likely as those in the highest to have had serious trouble 
with the law. And, conversely, those in the highest test 
group were less likely than others to cut classes or attend 
class without completing their homework. 



Differences in the frequency of self-reported discipline and 
behavior problems seemed to be more related to per- 
sonal characteristics of students rather than to 
characteristics of schools. For example, no appreciable dif- 
ferences emerged in the self-reported misbehavior and 
discipline problems among students in public, Catholic, or 
other private schools, or among students in urban, subur- 
ban, or rural high schools. A notable exception: only 24 per- 
cent of Catholic school students reported cutting class, com- 
pared with 43 percent of public and non-Catholic* private v 
school students. 
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State Activities to Improve Performance 

Minimum-Competency Testing 

In an effort to improve the quality of education in public 
schools, many States have adopted provisions requiring 
minimum-competency testing of students. By 1984, 38 
States required such testing to insure students meet a 
designated level of proficiency as determined by State or 
local authorities, or both (entry 1 .26). Most of the States re- 
quiring minimum -competency testing set standards at the 
State levd. Twenty-five States tested students below the 5th 
grade level, and nearly all 38 States reported testing above 
the 8th glide. Seven States expected to use competency 
testing for grade promotion. At the same time, most of the 
States planned to use testing as part of their high school 
graduation requirements, to identify students needing 
remediation, or for other purposes. Seventeen States had 
already begun using testing for their graduating classes, and 
seven more had plans to do so. 

Course Requirements 

In 1984, 46 States and the District of Columbia required a 
designated number of course units for high school gradua- 
tion, according to data released by the Education Commis- 
sion of the States (entry 1.27). A comparison of 1980 and 
1984 data shows that five States had enacted State-level re- 
quirements where there were none and more than three- 
fifths added to existing requirements. In a few States, all re- 
quirements were determined by the local school boards. 
Some States that already required a minimum of 16 to 20 
course units did not enact any changes. 

Five States— California, Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, and 
Wisconsin— approved course requirements for high school 
graduation where no State-level requirements had existed 
before. California approved a total of 13 units in core sub- 
jects while Wisconsin approved units in addition to 
electives chosen by local school districts. Connecticut, 
Florida, and Illinois set requirements at 20, 24, and 16 units, 
respectively. Several States approved additional units to be 
required later in this decade. Utah graduates will need 9 
additional units in 1988 and Pennsylvania graduates will need 
8 additional units beginning in 1989. Minnesota approved 5 
additional units, beginning in 1982. An additional 4 units 
will be required in Arizona, Arkansas, Missouri," Montana, 
North Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, and Virginia. 

A number of States have added mathematics, science cur- 
riculum, and computer literacy requirements for high school 



graduation since 1980. Kentucky and Virginia approved 1 
additional unit of mathematics or science. Louisiana and 
Rhode Island each approved an additional unit ill com- 
puter literacy. New Mexico has required that in 1984, all 
students must be computer literate before graduation. In 
other States, task forces are studying the possibility of an 
advanced diploma and changes for career-bound and- 
college-bound curriculums. 

High School Graduates 

The number of high school students graduated each year 
grew at a slow but steady rate between 1970-71 and 1976-77, 
amounting to an increase of about 7 percent (entry 1.28). 
After peaking at 3.2 million in 1976-77, the annual number 
of high school graduates fell 8 percent to 2.9 million in 
1982-83. A further drop of 10 percent is anticipated between 
1982-83 and 1985-86. These declines in high school 
graduates are primarily due to decreasing numbers of young 
people in the 17- and 18-y ear-old age group. After falling to 
2.6 million in 1985-86, the number of high school graduates 
is expected to increase slightly in 1986-89 and then continue 
dropping. Between 1988-89 and 1991-92, the number oJ 
high school graduates is expected to decrease from 2./ 
million to 2.3 million, a decline of 15 percent. After 1991-92, 
the number of high school graduates is expected to 
stabilize. 

Public and private schools exhibited similar trends in the 
number of high school graduates during the 1970's and early 
1980's. The proportion of high school graduates from 
private schools remained constant at about 10 percent from 
1970-71 to 1982-83. No major shifts in this proportion are 
anticipated in the late 1980's or early 1990's. 

Besides demographic changes, another reason for the 
decline in the number of high school graduates during the 
late 1970's is the f ali in graduation ratios. These ratios have 
been computed by comparing the number of public and 
private high school graduates with the 18-year-old popula- 
tion. This computation Joes not include students who ob- 
tain high school equivalency credentials. Between 1970-71 
and 1978-79, the graduation ratio dropped from 76 percent 
to 72 percent. This drop in the ratios accounts for the loss of 
about 15^,000 potential graduates in 1982-83. Small dips in 
the ratio occurred in 1979-80 and 1980-81, before rising very 
slightly in 1981-82 and 1982-83. 

Data on the proportion of young adults who have com- 
pleted high school have been collected by the U.S. Bureau of 
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the Census. The Bureau's data count high school equivalen- 
cy certificates as high school completions. Data for IS- and 
19-year-olds include significant numbers of students still 
enrolled in school. Trend comparisons of the completion 
rates of 18- and 19-year-olds show a modest decline from 64 
percem j n 1974 to 61 percent in 1980 (entry 1.29). In 1981, 
the rate rose slightly to 62 percent, this trend tends to cor- 
roborate previous comparisons of high school graduate 
and the IS-year-oid population. Both sets of data show 
some increase in the graduation percentage in the early 
I980 f s. 

The completion rates for the 20- to 24-year-olds have re- 
mained remarkably steady from 1974 to 1982. in contrast to 
the rates for 18- to 19-year-olds. Because more people have 
been earning equivalency certificates in recent years, the 
divergence in the graduation percentages of the IS- and 
1 9-y ear-olds and the 20 to 24-year-olds is not surprising. 
One explanation is a growing propensity for obtaining high 
school equivalency certificates instead of traditional 
diplomas. 

Young minority adults have lower high school completion 
rates than whites, although the gap appears to be narrow- 
ing. The percentage of white 20* to 24-year-olds completing 
high school fluctuated around 85 percent during the 1974 to 
1982 peHod. In contrast, the percentage of black 20- to 
24-year-pIds completing high school increased from 72 per- 
cent in 1974 to 77 percent in 1982. The Hispanic completion 
rates wefe much lower than the completion rates for black 
or white young adults. The high school completion rate for 

i 



Hispanic 20- to 24-year-olds increased from 56 percent in 
1974 to 60 percent in 1982 f but there were many fluctuations 
in the intervening years. The Hispanic group is growing 
much more rapidly than that of either the black or white 20- 
to 24-ycar-oIds. The influx of a relatively large number of 
Hispanic immigrants with low educational attainment may 
thus be responsible for some of these graduation rate fluctua- 
tions. 

Conclusion 

Recent trends in elementary and secondary education reveal 
continuing problems and new challenges. Public schools 
that coped with declining enrollments must now adjust for 
increasing numbers of elementary school students. School 
systems may be called upon to extend their program down 
to the preschool level as the number of children and the need 
for primary care continues to rise. At the same time, 
enrollments in the upper grades are expected to continue 
falling, which may cause resource allocation problems 
among different types of schools. Achievement tests and 
grades of high school students expose the disturbing 
academic deficiencies of many students, notably minority 
youths. The relatively poor performance of all U.S. 
students, particularly 12th graders, on international 
mathematics tests poses concern for the future. Yet, on 
balance, some measures indicate reasons for optimism. Per 
pupil expenditures, for example, have been increased in 
most States. States have also been active in adding high 
school graduation requirements and mandating minimum* 
competency tests. Finally, high school graduation rates ap- 
pear to be stabilizing and perhaps increasing. 



Table 1.1 



Ptst and Projected Treads in EXemenlary/Secoodaiy School Enrollment by Control of 
School and Grade Level: United States, Fall 1980 to Fail 1993 



(in Thousands) 



Toui Enrolment M School Enrollment Private School Enrollment 



Fill 


Preprimary 


Preprtmary 


9tfT to 


Preprimary 


Preprimary 


9th to 


Preprimary 


Preprimary 


9th to 


ft! 

Year 


to 12th Grade 


to 6tn Grade 


12th Grade 


to 12th Grade 


to 8th Grade 


12th Grade 


to 12th Grade 


to 8th Grade 


12th Grade 


198C 


46.318 


31.666 


14,652 


40,987 


27.674 


13,313 


5.330 


3.992 


1,339 


1981 


45.600 


31.345 


14,255 


40.099 


27,245 


12,855 


1 5.550 


4.100 


1,400 


1982 


45,252 


31.356 


13,896 


39,652 


27,156 


12.496 


1 5.600 


4,200 


T.400 


1983* . . 


45.043 . 


31.261 


13.754 


39.328 ' 


26.973 


12,354 


5.715 


4,315 


1,400 












Projected 3 










1984 ... . 


44.525 


30.948 


13.679 


38,925 


26,646 


12.279 


5.700 


4,300 


1.400 


1985 


44.677 


30.936 


13.74* 


38,977 


26.636 


12,341 


5,700 


4.300 


1.400 


1966. 


44.775 


31.187 


15,588 


o9,075 


26.887 


12.188 


5,700 


4.300 


1,400 


1987 


44,873 


31.693 


13.180 


39.173 


27,593 


11.880 


5,700 


4,400 


1,300 


1988 


44,944 


32.183 


12,761 


39.244 


27,783 


11.461 


5,700 


4.400 


1.300 


1989 


45.244 


32.809 


12,435 


39.444 


28.309 


11,135 


5.800 


4,500 


. 1.300 


1990 


45,669 


33.525 


12,144 


39,869 


28,925 


10,944 


5.800 


4,600 


1.200 


1991 


46,341 


34.157 


12,184 


40,441 


29.457 


10,984 


5.900 


4,700 


1,200 ' 


1992 . . 


47.071 


34,825 


12.253 


41,078 


30,025 


11,053 


6.000 


4,800 


1.200 


1993 


47.913 


35.376 


12.537 


41.713 


30,476 


11,237 


6,200 


4,900 


1.300 



'Estimated 
^Preliminary 

*For methodological details, see Protections of Education Statistics to 1992-93, 19&5. 
NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistic*, Satisfies of PuWo El*m*nUry and S*conda/y &*y Schools, 
various years; 'Private Elementary and Secondary Education, 1963: Enrollment, Teachers, and School/' NCES BuMe A 1 85*1C2b, December 1964; 
Projections of Education Statistics to 1922-93, 1965 and unpublished tabulations (December 1984). 
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Chart U 



Enrollment Trends in Elementary/Secondary Schools, by Grade Level 



Enrollment 
60,000,000 



50,000,000 - 



40,000,000 - 



30,000,000 



20,000,000 -3 



10,000,000 



1980 



1983 



Projected 



1986 



Fail of year 




Total 



1993 



Enrollment in the lower grades is projected to increase beginning in 1986, while in the upper 
grades it is expected to continue declining throughout the 1980's. 
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Table 1.2 

Public Elementary/Secondary School Enrollment, by Grade Level and by State: Fall 1970, 1980, and 1983 









{Nurobtf* in Thousands) 



Suie 



United Stales 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Caiiforna 

Cokxado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Coiumtna 
Ftoftda 

George 
Hawaii 
Idaho 

iillfXMS 

Indiana 

tcwa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Mttm&an 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Mamp* ntf e 

New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode isund 

South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
uun 

Vermont 

Virgma 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



1983* 



Percent Change, 
1970 to 1950 



Percent Change, 
19S0 to 1983 



Tola! 



Prepnmary 

to m 
Grade 



9tn to 
12th 
Grade 



ToUi 



Preprimary 
to m 
Grade 



9th to 
12th 
Grade 



40,957 27.674 



759 
87 
'514 
448 
4.118 



13.313 39.328 26,973 12.354 



528 
60 
3b7 
310 

2,761 



231 
25 

/l57 
138 

1,357 



722 
93 
503 
432 
4.089 



511 
66 
351 
305 
2,814 



211 
27 
152 
12? 
1,275 



546 


374 


172 


542 


377 


165 


531 


364 


168 


478 


329 


•149 


93 


62 


37 


91 


61 


30 


100 


71 


29 


89 


63 


26 


1.510 


1.042 


468 


1.496 


1,044 


4t)l 


1.069 


742 


327 


1.051 


738 


313 


165 


110 


55 


162 


110 


52 


203 


144 


59 


206 


148 


58 


1.983 


1.335 


649 


1.853 


1,27? 


582 


1.056 


708 


347 


984 


670 




534 


351 


183 


497 


333 


164 


415 


283 


133 


405 


282 


123 


670 


464 


206 


647 


455 


192 


778 


544 


234 


782 


561 


221 


222 


153 


70 


210 


146 


64 


75i , 


493 


258 


683 


452 


232 


1.022 


676 


346 


879 


578 


301 


1.866 


1.227 


638 


1,736 


1.133 


603 


754 


48? 


272 


705 


467 


239 


477 


330 


147 


468 


328 


140 


845 


567 


277 


795 


546 


249 


155 


106 


50 


154 


108 


45 


280 


189 


91 


267 


166 


81 


149 


101 


49 


150 


102 


48 


167 


112 


55 


159 


106 


53 


1,246 


820 


426 


1.148 


761 


386 


271 


186 


85 


270 


192 


78 


2.871 


1,838 


1.033 


2,675 


1,736 


939 


1,129 


786 


343 


1,090 


761 


329 


11? 


7? 


40 


117 


82 


35 


1.957 


1.312 


645 


1,827 


1,240 


587 


578 


399 


179 


591 


421 


170 


465 


319 


145 


447 


307 


140 


1.909 


1.231 


678 


1,738 


1,131 


607 


148 


95 


53 


136 


88 


48 


619 


4?6 


193 


605 


423 


182 


129 


86 


42 


123 


86 


37 


854 


602 


252 


822 


587 


235 


2.900 


2.049 


85 1 


2.990 


2.155 


835 


344 


250 


93 


379 


282 


97 


96 


66 


29 


90 


63 


27 


1.010 


703 


307 


966 


674 


292 


758 


515 


242 


736 


504 


233 


384 


270 


113 


371 


263 


108 


830 


528 


303 


775 ' 


501 


274 


98 


70 


28 


101 


74 


27 



Total 



-10 7 

-58 
84 
16.9 
-3.4 

-11.1 

-7 
-19 7 
-25.1 

-31.3 
5.S 

-2.7 
-8.6 
11.5 
-15.8 
-14* 

-19 1 
-189 
-6 6 
-7 7 
-9 1 

-18.1 
-12 5 
-14.4 

-18.1 
-10 7 

-16 7 
-12 2 
-14.8 
17.2 
5 3 

-15 9 
-36 

-17.4 
-5 3 

-20 5 

-19 3 
-7.8 
-3.1 
-19 2 
-21 1 

-2 9 
-22 7 
-5 1 
2 1 
13 0 

-7 1 
-6 3 
-73 
-4 0 

-16 5 
13 1 



Preprimary 

to m 

' Grade 



-151 

-7.3 

-1.0 
138 
-6 0 
-14.6 «■ 

-4 2 

-25.4 
-33.8 
-37 3 
26 

-7 2 
-15.1 

160 
-20 9 
-19.2 

-24.4 
-208 
-9.6 
-11.7 
-13 7 

-25.8 
-18 8 
-23.5 
-23,6 
-15 2 

-24 2 

-12.5 
-17 3 
8.0 
-1.6. 

-22 9 
-6 4 

-24.9 
-60 

-23.6 

-22 7 
-8 8 
-1.8 
-24 7 
-296 

-7 1 
-24 4 
-7 2 

1 

17 7 

-10 2 
-9.3 

-10 0 
-3 6 

-22 2 
16.1 



9th to 
12th 
Grade 



-.1 

-2.0 
387 
24 5 

3.2 

-3.2 

77 
-4.0 
-38 
-10.6 
13 7 

9.2 
7 7 
1.9 
-30 
-2.2 

-6.6 
-14 6 

, 9 
32 
29 

2.2 
3 3 
10 9 
-6 1 

1,1 

-4 7 
-11.4 
-7.9 
41.9 
22.8 

1.8 
31 
4 

-36 
-139 

-11.3 
-56 
-58 
-70 
5 

7,9 
-19.1 
1 

7.2 
2 2 

7 

13 

-1.1 
-5 0 
-4 0 
65 



ToUJ 



-4,0 

-4.9 
74 

-2.1 
-3.5 
-.7 

-7 
-10.1 

-8.0 
-11.2 

-to 

-1.7 
-1.7 
1.5 
-6.6 
-8.7 

-6.8 
-2.4 

-3,3 
.6 
-5.7 

-89 
-14.0 

-7.0 
-6.5 
-2.0 

-58 

-1.0 
-4.8 
.6 
-4.9 

-7.8 
- 5 
-6.8 
-3.5 

.3 

-6.6 
2.4 
-38 
-8,0 
-8.2 

-2.4 
-4.2 

-37 
3.1 
10.3 

-5.6 
-4 4 
-2 8 

-3.2 

-6,7 
2.7 



to 8th 
Grade 



-2 5 

-32 
9.2 
-1.7 
-16 
1.9 

.6 
-96 
-2.1 
-10 8 
2 

- 5 

,8 
2.2 
-4.7 
-5.4 

-5.1 

- 1 
-1.9 

3.2 
-4.5 

-83 
-145 
-7 7 
-32 

- 7 

-3 7 
24 

-1.6 
1.8 
-5.0 

7 1 
32 
-56 
-3.2 
7 2 

-5.5 
55 
-3,8 
-82 
-79 



.2 
-25 
52 
126 

-4 4 

-4 2 
-23 

-2.6 
-5.1 
54 



9th to 
12th 
Grade 



-7.2 

-e.e 

3.2 
-2.8 
-7.7 
-€.0 

-3.6 
-11.2 
-182 
-12.1 

-3.6 

-4 4 

-6,6 
-2.5 
-10.3 
-9.6 

-10.2 
-7.3 
-6.6 
-5.4 
-85 

-10.1 
-13.0 

-5.5 
-12.4 

-4.8 

-10.1 
-8.4 

-11.3 
-1.6 
-4.7 

-9.4 

-8.7 
-9.1 
-4.3 
-13.0 

-9.0 
-4.7 
-3.8 
-10.4 
-8.6 

-5,9 
-13.2 
-6.6 
-2,0 
4.3 

-8.5 
-4,9 
-3.9 
-4.6 
-9 5 
-3.9 



•Preliminary. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U S Department of Education, National Canter for Education Statistic*. Sfef/sf/cs of Public Schools, fail 1970, 1971, and unpublished revisions; and 
Common Core of Data, unpublished tabulations (December 1964), 
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Chart 1.2 



Percent Change in Public Elementary /Secondary School Enrollment Between 1980 and 1983, 

by Slate 




| | Increased 

r— ! Decreased less than or equal to 
national average (-4.0 percent) 

Decreased more than national 
average (-4.0 percent) 



Between 1980 and 1983, public school enrollment declined by 4 percent nationally. Most of the 
largest declines were in the Northeastern and North Central States. States in the South arid West 
generally had smaller declines than the rest of the Nation. 



Table W 



Past and Projected Treads in Preprimary Enrollment, i by Control of School and Age of Student: United 
States, Fall 1970 to Fall 1993 



(In Thousands) 



Pubic Schod Students Private School Students 



rati 






3 Years 


4 Years 


5 Years 


6 Years 




i 

3 Years 


4 Years 


o Years 


b Years 


of Year 


Total 


Total 


Old 


Old 


Oid 


Old 


Total 


m 


Old 


OKt 


Old 


1970 


4.2/8 


2,981 


123 


494 


2.214 


150 


1,298 


332 


512 


429 


25 


1971 


4.330 


3,007 


107 


486 


2.254 


160 


1,323 


323 


562 


417 


21 


1972 


4.417 


3,036 


150 


532 


2.188 


156 


1,38! 


385 


580 


38? 


21 


1973 


4,398 


2,982 


137 


518 


2,175 


152 


1.417 


378 


659 


368 


12 


1974 


4.158 


3,149 


178 


543 


2.280 


148 


1,709 


506 


778 


413 


12- 


1975 


S.141 


3,425 


191 . 


645 


2,417 


172 


1.716 


492 


773 


437 


14 


1976 


4.996 


3,418 


, 180 


608 


2,451 


179 


1,578 


422 


740 


389 


27 


1977 


« 4.806 


3,225 


198 


591 


2,242 


194 


1.581 


447 


699 


400 


35 


1978 


' 4.113 


3,161 


233 


601 


2,132 


195 


1,652 


526 


712 


379 


35 


1979 


4,195 


3,230 


232 


606 


2,177 


215 


1.665 


514 


787 


348 


16 


1980 


5,162 


3,322 


237 


602 


2.227 


256 


1,840 


620 


821 


370 


29 


1981 


5,218 


3.279 


258 


588 


2,176 


247 


1.939 


623 


853 


427 


36 


1982 


5.451 


3.476 


340 


602 


2.247 


287 


1.875 


586 


894 


434 


59 


1983 


5.711 


3,515 


335 


633 


2,257 


290 


2,186 


670 


886 


504 


36 


























1984 


5.959 


3.683 


340 


706 


2,345 


292 


2,276 


695 


1,036 


506 


39 


1985 


6,204 


3,865 


352 


728 


2.490 


295 


2,333 


721 


1,069 


508 


41 


1986. 


6,335 


3.931 


364 


754 


2,514 


299 


2,404 


745 


1.106 


510 


43 


1987 


6.475 


4,007 


376 


779 


2,550 


302 


2,468 


770 


1.142 


512 


44 


1988 


6,612 


4,079 


388 


805 


2.580 


306 


2,533 


794 


1,180 


515 


44 


1989 


6,751 


4,152 


399 


830 


2.614 


309 


2,599 


816 


1,217 


522 


44 


1990 


6,884 


4,220 


409 


853 


2.644 


314 


2,664 


838 


1,251 


529 


46 


1991 


6.998 


4,279 


419 


875 


2,667 


318 


2,719 


857 


1.283 


533 


46 


1992 


7.090 


4.324 


426 


894 


2.683 


321 


2.766 


872 


1.311 


537 


46 


1993 


7,1> 1 


4.358 


432 


910 


2,693 


323 


2,803 


884 


1.335 


538 


46 



'includes prekindergarten and kindergarten enrollments in regular public schools and enrollments in Independently operated public and private nursery 
schools and kindergartens. ' 
2Fof methodological details, see Projections of Education Statistics to 1992*93, 1985. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding, 

SOUHCE: U S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Nursery School ana Kindergarten Enrollment, Series P-2G, 
various years; and U S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Preprimary Enrollment, various years; Projections of Education 
Statistics to 1992 93, 1985; and unpublished tabulations (December 1984). 
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Chart 13 



Preprimary Enrollment Trends, by Control of School 
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Preprimary enrollment is projected to increase throughout the 1980's and into the 1990's in both 
public and private nursery schools and kindergartens. 



Table 1.4 

Trends in Public Elementary/Secondary School Enrollment in Selected Large Cities 
Compared With Enrollment in Remainder of State: Fall 1970, 1980, and 1982 



Enrollment 
(in Thousands) 



C^v or State 



Unritc States 

Alabama. l*ss Sirmm^ftam 

Birmingham 
CaMtxma. less sa lected cit«$ 

Oakland . . . , . 

San Diego 

San F rawsco 
C(H0f«JO, IfSS Qenvi'r 

Denver 
CHltrc! 0? Columbia 
FkHKk, H&s Duval County 

Duval County ^Jacksonville) 
Uknois. its* Chicago 

Kansas, (ns satecttd cities 

Kansas City 

Wichita 
Lootsunj, less New Organs 

New Orleans 
Maryland. *£$ Baiunvxf 

Baltimore . 
Massachusetts, ta? Boston 

Boston 

MinntsoU. less Minneapolis 

Minneapolis Sp»*c^! 
Missouri, less St Louis 

Sf touis 
Ht* Jersey, less selected cities 

Atlantic City 

Newark 

New York, less selected cities 
Buffalo 

New Vofk City 
North Carolina. >ess Charlotte- 

MfickfenDurq 

Charlotte- MecklenDurg 
Onto, 'ess selected cities 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Coiumoiis 
Oklahoma, less selected cities 

Okunoma City 

Tuisa 

Oregon, 'ess Portland 

Portland. 
Pennsylvania, less selected cities 

Pni!aotipn»a 

Pittslxirgn 
Tennessee tess selected dies 

Memphis 

Nasnviiie-Davidson 
Virginia, less Norfolk 

Norfolk 
Washington less Seattle 

Seattle 

West Virginia, less Kanawna 
Kanawha (Cnarteston) 

Wisconsin, less Milwaukee 
Milwaukee 









Percent Cnangs. 


Perceoi Change 


Percent Change. 


1970 


1960 


19S2 


1970 to '.9S0 


.1980 to 1982 


1970 to 1982 


45.909 


40 987 


39,652 


-10 7 


•3 3 


-13 6 


740 


711 


661 


-4 0 


-4 2 


-7.8 


65 


48 


43 


-26 b 


-10 7 


-34.4 


4.303 


3.900 


3.844 


-9 4 


-1 4 


-1Q.7 


ea 


48 


50 


-29 ? 


3 3 


-261 




112 


111 


-33 2 


-1.2 


-34.0 


94 


57 


60 


^ -389 


5 3 


-35,6 


453 


481 


463 


60 


4 


6.5 


9? 


65 


62 


-32.6 


-4 3 


-35.5 


146 


100 


91 


-31 3 


-8 9 


-37 5 


1.305 


1.40b 


1.386 


7 9 


-1 6 


6 2 


1 71 

t £ J 


1 W£ 


QQ 

Jv 


- 1 7 2 


-2.9 


-18.6 


1 79* 


1,506 


1 444 


-16 1 


-4 1 


-18.5 


56? 


47? 


436 


-.15 1 


-8 7 


-22.5 


4*b 


345 


339 


-16 9 


-1 8 


-11.4 


33 . 


25 


24 


-24 5 


-5 7 


-21.1 


63 


45 


44 


-29 b 


-1.1 


-30.2 


7 33 


691 


' 700 


-58 


1 4 


-4.5 


109 


87 


84. 


-20 5 


-3 b 


-23.3 


723 


614 


580 


-15 0 


-5 7 


-19.1 


193 


136 


1?0 


-29 5 


■12 2 


-31.1 


1.074 


953 


846 


-11 3 


-11 0 


-21.1 


93 


69 


61 


-26 2 


-11 6 


-34.1 


854 


713 


677 


-16 6 


-5 0 


-20.1 


67 


42 


36 


'37 7| 


-7 7 


-42.5 


9?1 


776 


744 


-1581 


-4 1 


-18.2 


118 


69 


5$ 


-41 6\ 


-15 3 


-50.6 


1.395 


1.177 


1.109 


-157 \ 


-5 8 


-20.6 


9 


S 


7 


-86 


-13, 9 


-21.2 


77 


61 


57 


-20 4 


-7 3 


-25.3 


2. 28? 


1,859 


1.754 


-18 b 


-5 7 


-23.2 


71 


49 


47 


' -31 7 


-4 1 


-14.5 


1.123 


963 


918 


-14 3 


-4 6 


~\%.2 


1.110 


1,053 


1 025 


5 1 


-2 7 


-7,7 


82 


76 


72 


-7 3 


-5 2 


-121 


2.037 


1.731 


1.659 


-17 0 


-4 1 


-20.5' 


83 


56 


52 


-33 0 


-6 7 


-37.5 


147 


Q3 


'6Q 


-37 1 


-14 1 


-45.8 


1G8 


7B 


69 


-28 1 


-11.2 


-361 


482 


4S3 


504 


2 


4.5 


4.7 


69 


43 


42 


-38 5 


-2 1 


-38.8 


76 


53 


48 


-31 0 


-8 8 


-37.0 


406 


414 


394 


1 9 


-4 6 


-2.8 


74 


51 


54 


-30 6 


5 4 


-26.8 


1.997 


1.659 


1 503 


-169 


-94 


-24.7 


293 


208 


232 


-29 2 


11.8 


-20J 


. 73 


43 


49 


-41 7 


14,1 


-33.4 


676 


679 


643 


5 


-5 3 


-4.8 


132 


108 


114 


-18 0 


5 2 


-138 


9? 


66 


72 


-28 4 


8.1 


-226 


1 024 


974 


937 


-4 8 


-3.8 


-8,5 


55 


36 


39 


-34 2 


69 


-28.7 


763 


721 


701 


-5 4 


-29 


-8.1 


bb 


36 


39 


-34.2 


69 


-28.7 


347 


344 


336 


-8 




-3.0 


53 
80S 


40 
744 


39 
693 


-251 
14 3 


\5.fl 
>*.4 


-28.8 
-20.1 


126 


86 


92 


-31 6 


-27.2 



NOTE' Selection of school districts was based on availability of data for ail years. Large city school districts were selected whose 
boundaries remained unchanged during this period, based on information available to the National Center for Education Statistics. Large 
county school districts were excluded except where county and city boundaries were essentially coterminous. 
SOURrt u.s, Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Common Core of Data, unpublished tabulations 
(January 1985). 



Chart 1.4 



Changes in Public Ekmentary/Setondan School foiroHmem in Selected Large Cities 
Compared With Enrollment Changes in Remainder of States, 1970 to 1982 
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Enrollment generally declined much more rapidly in selected large city school systems than in 
other systems in the same States. Between 1970 and 1982, enrollment in about half of the city 
systems dropped by 30 percent or more. 
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Table 1.5 



Radal/£tfuiic Comporitfoa of Total PubHc EkmeflUry/SecoocUry School 
EaroUmest la Selected Large Cities: Fall 1970 and 1982 



City 




1970 






1952 




Total 


Wtota 


Minority 


ToUi 


White 


Minority 










LXSlIiOUUOfl 






United Suits 


100.0 


79 1 


20.9 


•1000 


•73.3 


•26.7 


Hew EoflUfxJ 










29.6 


70.2 


Boston, MA 


100.0 


642 


35.1 


100.0 














7S.S 


Ettttmore MO 


1000 


32.9 


67.1 


100.0 


20.5 


BuftiJc NY 


100.0 


583 


41.7 


100.0 


45.8 


64.2 


Ht^ffict of Coiumija 


100,0 


4.5 


15.5 


100.0 


3.4 


96.6 


Newark, Ki 


100.0 


14.3 


85.7 


100.0 


8.6 


91.4 


fWel(M, PA * 


1000 


36.4 


63.6 


100.Q 


27.2 


72.8 














83.7 


ChjCJOO !L 


100.0 


346 


65.4 


100.0 


16.3 


DeveUntf. OH 


100.0 


403 


59.7 


100.0 


25.9 


74.1 


Detroit, Mi 


100.0 


34.5 


6S.5 


1000 


10.9 


891 


Indianapolis, \H 


100.0 


63.8 


36.2 


lUU.U . 


53.0 


47.0 


Pttns: 












80.2 


SI. Louis. MO 


100. 0 


34.1 


65.8 


4f\f\ ft 


19.8 


Sotilhaaxt 












92.2 


Atlanta GA 


100.0 


31.3 


61.7 


100.0 


7.8 


Charlie- MecKtenburg. HC 


100.0 


68.9 


31.1 


100.0 


59.2 


40.8 




100 Q 


53.8 


46.2 


1000 


288 


71.2 


MoWe. AL 


100.3 


55.4 


44.6 


1000 


56.0 


44.0 


New Orleans. LA 


100.0 


28.6 


71.4 


1000 


10.5 


894 


SOUilWSS!: 














Daiias, TX 


100.0 


5?3 


42.7 


100.0 


26.0 


74.0 


Houston, TX 


1000 


49.4 


50.6 


100.0 


21.7 


78.3 


San Antonio, TX 


100.0 


22.9 


771 


1000 


9 7 


90.3 


Rocky Mountain: 










39.2 


60.8 


Denver, CO 


100.0 


61.7 


38.3 


100.0 


far West: 










21.8 


78.2 ■ 


Los AngeJes. CA 


100.0 


50.4 


49.6 


100.0 


Portland. OR 


100.0 


88.0 


12.0 


100.0 


73.1 


26.9 


San Diego, CA 


100.0 


754 


24.6 


1000 


5Q.3 


49.7 


Seattle. WA 


1000 


79.7 


20.3 


100.0 


51.6 


48.4 



'Data are for fail 1960. 

NOTfc Selection of school districts wee NMd on availability of data for both years, Large county school districts 
ware excluded except where county and city boundaries ware essentially coterminous. 



SOURCE- U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Waiters, Offfca for Civil Rights, Dirvcioty of Public Ef+m*ntmry 
§nd Secwds/y Softools in S+fctod Btitrict* EtwUmut a/tf SUff by RrcMJEttolc Group, Fa// 1970, 1872; and U.S. 
Department of E<>ucatkxv Ottica for Civil P ;hts, unpoWiahad data (September 1964), 



Chart 1*5 



Minority Enrollment as Percent of Total Enrollment in Selected Large Gttfcf 
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During the 1970's and early 1980*8, the proportion of minorities enrolled in many of the largest 
city school systems increased significantly. In some systems, the percent of minority students 
more than doubled between 19^0 and 1982. 
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Table 1.6 



Enrolment, Number, and Average Enrollment Size of Public Elements/Secondary 
Schools, bv Level of School and Grade Span Served: United States, 1970-71 and 198243 



1970-71 1982-83 

A«rag« Average 
EnroUmfcnt Number of Enrollment Enrollment Number of Enrollment 
Lev* 1 and Grade Span (in Thousands) Schools 2 Siza 3 (in Thousands) Sclwis 2 Slze3 

total schools 45,390 00,540 504 40,107 84,740 478 

Elementary schools 24,695 61,060 408 19,981 ' 52,726 380 

Preprimary (or 1st) omy (prewndergaflen, 

kindergarten, or 1st grade) 228 984 229 132 714 185 

Prvp.1rnary(or 1st) to 2nd 215 811 245 257 M7 303 

Prep,Wy(or1st}tc3ra 633 2,142 296 754 2,160 349 

taprimy(tflSl)ID41ti 952 2,868 332 972 2,733 356 

Praprtm*y(oMst)to5tn 2,559 5,727 447 4.064 9.152 413 

Preprimafy(or1st}to«h 14,895 32,636 456 10,321 25.669 403 

KeprinWY(or1si)to7lh 820 1,978 414 372 944 394. 

Preprtnary(orist)to8th 3,338 9,854 339 2,017 6,797 299 

AnycomMiuttontiflh.Sh.or&h 507 1.630 311 572 1.605 357 

Other spans, lowest grade less than in 

and highest grade to 8th 4 547 2,351 295 520 1.405 370 

Junior high or middle schools 7,380 10,395 710 ' 7,267 11,695 622 

Kntolth •* 368 722 510 492, 1.005 489 

afttoStft 1.093 1.662 657 2,360 3,802 622 

7th tooth 1,250 2.450 510 1,424 2.776 513 

71ht09th 4,120 4,711 875 2,412 3,172 760 

Other spans, lowest grade 5th or higher 

and highest grade 7th to 9th< 548 850 645 580 940 617 

Secondary schools, tncludmg high schools 12,040 15,507 776 11,880 16,145 747 

7th to 12th 2.025 4.114 492 1,298 3.578 364 

8th to 12th 401 545 735 307 489 630 

gen to 12th 5,596 7.242 773 7,695 9,343 831 

10th to 12th 3,705 3.147 1.177 2,342 2,335 1,050 

Other spans, lowest grade 7th or higher 

and highest grade 10th to 12tM 313 459 682 239 400 653 

Coirt'nedelememaiy/secondaTY schools 644 1,330 635 673 1,473 458 

Pr^nmary (or 'it; to ^h 582 883 659 489 1,014 482 

tW^comtened span* 262 447 586 W 459 403 

Schools not cUs^ied o hothtowtst / 

and highest grades 6 431 .248 J92, 306 2701 142 

'Level of scnoci la a classification based on lowest and hlghes; grades served and, In those cases where the lowest or highest grade is 
unclassified, on institutional reports. Elementary includes schools with lowest grade less than 5th or no grade higher than 8th, except for 
the few tehocic organized with only 5th to 6ih grades. Junior high and mlddlo schools have no grade lower than 5th and no grade higher 
than 9th. Secondary schools have no grade lower than 7th and the highest grade tOth, 11th, or 12th. Combined elementary/secondary 
school* span the elementary through secondary gradss. 

dumber of schools may include schools for which enrollmer ' data were missing or equal to zero. 

'Avrage enrollment sue wa« computed for schools snat reponeo enrollments greaier tnan zero. These schools numbered 90,042 in 1970-71 
and 83J«1 In 1962-63. Consequently, average enrollment size computed by dividing enrollment by total number of schools will only 
approximate the figures shown in this table. 

«The*e schoof* include spans with unclassified lowest or highest grade. In these cases, the classification of level Is bar*d on institutional 
.-sports. 

S-These combined atsmentaiy/eecondary schools were characterized by three typical spans: the lowest grade less than 5th and the highest 
grade 9th- or the lowest grade '«** than 7th and the highest grade 10th or 11th; or the lowest grade 2nd through 6th antflhe highest grade 
12th. The 'preponderance of these schools classified themselves at combined elementary/secondary. 

•these echo©*- were characterized by both unclassified lowest and highest grades. A majority of these schools classified themselves as 
special educeuni schools. 

WO T E; Date thorn in this table, particularly for 197.0-71. differ from those reported elsewhere in this and previous publications because 
they are derived from the school universe surveys, '«i the annual State reports, and are categorized according to a different classification 
scher.K Data for schools in three Stales in 1970-7- were mlaaing or sighHicantly gnderre ported and were replaced with 1971-72 data. With 
this adjustment 1 percent more schools and 1 percent fewer students were reported from the schoof universe survey than from the annual 
1970 71 report. For 1982*3, tho school universe enrollment data were slightly hlghe' than the Stats annual reports, and no States were 
miaetng. 

SOUHCE- U S Department of Education, National Center for Education J Statistics, Elementary and Secondary General Information Survey, 
School Universe file, 1970-71 and 1971-72; and Common Core of Data, Sfchool Universe File 1982-83, unpublished tabulations (January 
1995). 
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Chart 1.6 



Number of Public EJcmentary/Secondary Schools, by Grade Span 
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, 1 1 1 
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1 1 1 
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The organization of public plementary /secondary schools showed remarkable variation in both 
1970-71 and 1982-83. How*- •, between those years, the number of middle schools and h$h 
schools rose, while the number of elementary schools fell. 
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Table 1.7 

/ 

Enrollment, Number, and Staff of Private ElemeaUry/Secoiidary Schools, by Level sod 
Aftffiation of School: United States, Fail 1983 







* 






Staff 1 . * 


Total 


teachers 


Level and 






Average 




Staff per 


per 


Affiliation 


Enrollment 




Enrollment 






1,000 


1.000 


of School 


(in Thousands) 


Schools 


Sue 


Total 


leacners 


Pupils 


Pupiis 


AU n rival* *irrnvtfft 


** /m 


it ,D94 


<W 




•Wf ,103 




CD ft 

SUM 


Elementary 


3,240 


15,631 


207 


234,880 


157,759 


72.5 


48.7 


Catholic . ; 


2,260 


7,897 


286 


137,909 


94,519 


61.0 


41.8 


Otter refcgiousJy affiliated 


630 


5,109 


123 


56.838 


37,968 


90.3 


60.3 


Not religiously affiliated 


351 


2.624 


134 


40,132 


25.272 


114.5 


72.1 


Secondary 


1,047 


2,621 


399 


104.309 


64,624 


99.6 


61.7 


Catftoic 


848 


1,490 


569 


68,897 


46.563 


81.2 


54.9 


Other .reUgiousJy affiliated 


106 


669 


158 


17,569 


9,391 


165.8 


88.6 


Nor religiously affiliated . . 


93 


462 


200 


17,843 


■ 8,870 


192.7 


93.6 


Combined etownttry / secondary . 


1,130 


5,241 


216 


127.143 


80,729 


112.5 


71.4 


Cathofe 


70 


191 


367 


7,145 


4,219 


102.0 


60.2 


Other religiously affiliated 


556 


3.185 


175 


57,054 


36.529 


102.6 


65.7 


No! re!»gi6usJy affiliated 


504 


1.665 


270 


62,944 


39,981 


124.8 


79.3 


Other schools 2 


297 


4,201 


71 


76,010 


34,072 


255.5 


114.5 


CathoUc 


14 


161 


84 


5,828 


2.004 


430.8 


148.1 


Other religiously affiliated 


64 


1,002 


64 


8,663 


5,007 


1M.9 


78.0 


Not religiously affiliated 


220 


3,03? 


72 


61,518 


27,061 


279.9 


123.1 



'includes principals and assistant r^ncipais, teachers, guidance counselors, librarians and media specialists, teacher aides, and other 
professional and nonprofessional staff. D#ta expressed in full-time equivalents, 
includes special education schools, alternative schools, and vc -atlcnai schools. 
NOTE: Data are preliminary. Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Cantor for Education Statistics, 1983-84 Private School Survey, unpublished tabulations 
(November 1964). 
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Chart 1.7 



Teacho* per 1,000 Papfli aid Avenge Enrollment Size In Private Efcmentary/SecoBdiiy Scboois 
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Compared with other private elementary and secondary schools, Catholic schools were much 
larger and had fewer teachers per 1,000 students. 
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Table 1.8 



Fait and Projected Trends is Number of Efcnientary /Secondary School Tcrcbsts, by Control 
sad Level of School: United States, Fall 1980 to Fall 1993 



(in Thousands) 



Totti Teachers RuMfc Schoof Teachers Private Schotf Teachers 



Prepnmary Preprimary Pr«pnmary 

Year 10 l2th Gra<Se ktementafy Secondary to 12th Grade EiemenUry Secondary to 12th Grade Elementary Secondary 



1980 


2,463 


« ISA 

1,388 


1,074 


1 f CO 

2.162 


1,177 


935 


301 


HI 


03 


1981 . 


2,430 


1.376 


1,054 


2,117 


1.155 


962 


1313 . 


&\ 


92 


1982 


2,445 


1,401 


1,044 


2.120 


1.170 


950 


'325 


231 


94 


1983 2 . . 


2,4*2 


1,415 


1,047 


2.125 


1.175 


950 


337 


240 


97 












Projected 










1984 


2,457 


1,414 


1,043 


2,117 ^ 


1.171 


946 


340 


243 


97 


1985 


2,467 ' 


1.425 


1.042 


2,124* 


1,179 


945 


343 


246 


97 


1986 


2,463 


1,448 


1.035 


2,135 


1.198 


937 


346 


250 


98 


1987 


2.505 


1,486 


1.018 


2.151 


1.227 


924 


354 


259 


95 


1988 


2.517 


1,521 


996 


2,162 


1.258 


904 


355 


263 


92 


1989 


2,543 


1,560 


963 


2,179 


1 ,2SSl- 


891 


364 


272 


92 


1990 


2,560 


1,603 


977 


2.209 


1,321 


888 


371 


2S2 


89 


1991 


2,630 


1.645 


965 


2.253 


1 ,"53 


900 


' 377 


292 


85 


1992 


2,687 


1,681 


1.006 


2,299 


1,379 


920 


388 


302 


86 


1993 


2.737 


1,705 


1.032 


2.336 


1.397 


939 


401 


303 


93 



lEsttmatflti. 

2 PftJtmJrwy. 

Yof m«thotioJogjc*J details, see Projaction* of Education Statistics to 1992-23, 1085. 
NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Canter for Education Statistics, Statistics of Public Elamantary and Secondary Day Schools, 
various years; "Private Elementary and Secondary Education, 1933: Enrollment, Teachers, and Schools," NOES Bulletin S5-102b, December 1964; 
Projection* of Education Statistics to 1992-93, 1?S5; and unpublished tabulations (December 1964). 



Chart 1J 

Elemental /Secondary Classroom Teachers, by Level 
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3,000,000 
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The number of public and private elementary school teachers is projected to increase steadily 
beginning in the mid-1980's, while the number of secondary school teachers is expected to decline 
through 1990. 
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Table IS 

Part ud Projected Treads in Number of Ekmestary/Secoodmry School 
Tescbers per 1,000 Pupils, 1 by Control ud Level of School: United 
Stales, FU 1900 to Fai 1993 



Fan 
<* 

Year 



PuWc Sclwoi TMChKS 



Elementary 



Secondary 



Private School Teachers 



Elementary 



Secondary 



1980 . 
1981.. 
1982.. 
1983 3 . 

1984.. 

1985. 

1986.. 

1987.. 

1988.. 

1989.. 

1990.. 

1991. 

1992.. 

1993.. 



41.7 
41.5 
49.0 
41.7 



50.0 
56.0 
50.1 
50.4 
50.6 
50.8 
51.0 
51.3 
51.5 
51.5 



51.5 



53.1 



65.5 



58.1 




*53.8 


'67.2 


N.Z 






IS* < 

'Br. 1 


60.8 




55.7 


69.3 




Projected 4 






81.0 




56.5 


69.2 


81.4 




57.3 


6S.6 


61.8 




58.1 


69.8 


62.3 




58.9 


70.2 


62.8 




59.7 


70.4 


63.2 




60.5 


70.7 


63.6 




61.3 


71.0 


64.0 




.02.1 


71.2 


64.4 




62.9 


71.6 


64.4 




62.9 


71.6 



Mftciuctes teachers and pupils in nursery schools and kindergartens operated as part of the regular school 

system. 

^Estimated. 

^Preliminary. 

♦For methodological details, see Proj&ctims of Education Stsiistic* to 1902-92. 198& 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Stiti sties of Public 
Ef*m*ntsry *nd Secondary Day School:, various years; M Private Elementary and Secondary Education, 1983: 
Enrollment, Teachers, and Schools/' NOES BuMetin S5-1Q2&, December 1964; Projections of Educstion Satisfies 
to 1992-93, 1965; and unpunished tabulations (December 1964). 
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Chart 1.9 



Classroom Teachers per 1,000 PupUs is Elementary/Secondary Schools 



Number 
80 



Public Schools 




Secondary 
Elementary 



1980 



1983 



1988 
Fall of year 



1993 



Private Schools 



Secondary 




1980 



1983 



1988 
Fail of year 



1993 



The ratio of teachers to students rose substantially during the 1970's. But it is not expected to 
change appreciably in the 1980's and early 1990's. 
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Table 1.10 



Percentage Distribution of Federal, State and Local Revenues for Public Elementary/Secondary 
Edwatioa, by State: 1970-71, 198041, 198142, sad 198243 







1970-71 






1980-81 






1981-82 






1982-83 




suit 


Federal 


Slate 


Local 


Federal 


sun 


Local 


h«tral 


sun 


Local 


Federal 


SUIC 


local 














ftrcflnUfp DistnbuUon 












umifg SUits 


©4 


39.1 


52.5 


9.2 


47 4 


434 


74 


47.6 


44 9 


7.1 


44.3 


44.8 


Alabama 


22 5 


55.5 


22.0 


166 


604 


23.0 


14.9 


59.0 


26.1 


12.1 


43.0 


24.9 


AlttKa 


201 


69.1 


10.8 


95 


73.5 


17 0 


75 


76.2 


16.3 


7.7 


78.0 


14.3 


ArUm 


64 


31 8 


61 8 


12.9 


502 


36 9 


93 


52.7 


38.Q 


S.f 


51*4 


32.6 


Arkansas 


189 


43.9 


37.2 


16.6 


485 






49.0 


36.1 


134 


44.7 


39.9 


twOTIUI 


7 4 


34 7 


57.9 


10.1 


65 8 


24.1 


95 


66.2 


24.2 


1.8 


48.1 


23.1 


Cotorado 


7.8 


294 


62.8 


59 


38.7 


553 


5.3 


40.4 


54 4 


4.5 


48.3 


58.2 


Cotascfcui 


3.6 


39.0 


57.4 - 


59 


27 2 


66.9 


4.9 


36.5 


58.9 


4.3 


34.1 


54.9 




76 


70.5 


219 


11,4 


659 


22 7 


104 


65 1 


24.5 


f.ff 


47.6 


24.1 


D***ct of.Ctfum&a 


159 


— 


84.1 


16.2 


— 


8.1 fl 
00 0 


1 J.I 




86,9 


13.1 




44 4 


ftonttft 


11 2 


54.6 


34.2 


10 3 


55.4 


34,3 


84 


52.7 


38.9 


1.4 


54.1 


39.9 


G#0TQ^ 


14.1 


49.5 


36.4 


13.1 


55 6 


31 3 


10.7 


56.7 


32.6 


9.8 


57.3 


32.9 


HlW** 


12 9 


87.1 


— 


15.8 


84.1 


0.1 


11.7 


88.2 


0 t 


11.8 


47.9 


9.1 


WanO 


12.3 


46 7 


41.1 


103 


578 


31 9 


8.2 


60.9 


30.9 


9.1 


58.1 


31.7 


W*0iS 


70 


37 5 


55 4 


7.1 


3S.5 


KA A 


4 5 


38.8 


56.6 


4.9 


35.2 


53.9 


fflftani 


5 2 


316 


63.2 


64 


53 0 


40.6 


4,1 


56.2 


39,7 


4.3 


55.3 


44.4 


to*a 


4.7 


24 3 


709 


62 


42 1 


51 7 


5.2 


42.6 


52.2 


5.1 


42.1 


52.4 


tiaftus 


7 5 


29.5 


630 


62 


43 6 


502 


5.3 


43.1 


51 6 


5.2 


43.5 


51 2 


Kaatucky 


172 


54 5 


283 


16.0 


64.0 


20,0 


14.3 


64.1 


21 5 


13.8 


44,4 


21.4 


Louisiana 


14.2 


559 


298 


125 


52 9 


1A £ 


n c 
96 


55.0 


35.4 


8.5 


54.8 


35.7 


Marnt 


9 3 


31 2 


59 5 


90 


47 8 


43 2 


7.9 


49.5 


42.6 


7.5 


a.s 


43.8 


Matvianti 


7.9 


34.6 


57 5 


82 


40 2 


51.6 


66 


38.3 


55 1 


6.6 


34.2 


55.2 


Iftassacnusatfs 


62 


22.1 


71 8 


59 


36 3 


576 


5.2 


36.8 


58.0 


5.0 


34.8 


54.2 


MfCt^n 


4 6 


44.0 


51 4 


7.1 


35.3 


57.7 


5.5 


33 1 


61.5 


5.2 


31.9 


42.9 


NKmtsott 


56 


47 4 


470 


5 7 


566 


*27 7 
J/ / 




64 2 


31.1 


4.8 


45.2 


54.6 


Msu&sippi 


28i 


48.1 


23 8 


24 3 


56 7 


190 


18 3 


58.9 


22 8 


17.5 


54.0 


23.9 


Missouri 


80 


29.0 


63 0 


9.6 


40 9 


495 


84 


41.1 


50,5 


7.6 


3S.5 


52.9 


Monuna 


55 


24.0 


70.5 


9 8 


44 6 


45 6 


69 


469 


46 2 


7,3 


44.8 


43.3 


ftMraska 


82 


18 0 


73.8 


8 7 


294 


61.9 


69 


266 


66.6 


$.2 


27.1 


94.9 


Navatia 


8 1 


36.6 


55.3 


7.1 


555 


37 4 


50 


479 


47.0 


5 4 


49.8 


45.6 


New HampsNff 


5 6 


10.4 


64,0 


5 3 


7 8 


86.9 


4 5 


8.1 


87.4 


4.9 


4.9 


94.5 


New Jcsey 


5 8 


25 0 


69 2 


6 1 


3S8 


55 2 


49 


382 


56.9 


4.7 


40.2 


55.6 


New Mexico 


19 0 


60 5 


205 


14 6 


62 7 


22 7 


11 3 


68.1 


20.6 


12.4 


74.8 


12.6 


New Vcxk 


5.8 


439 


50.3 


7 1 


39 1 


S3 8 


5.9 


33.8 


55.4 


5.3 


40.1 


54.6 


Nortti Carina 


158 


58 7 


25 5 


14 4 


64 4 


21.3 


11 9 


65.2 


22.9 


12.2 


64.3 


23.5 


North Dakota 


127 


27 9 


594 


110 


44 3 


44.7 


8.4 


53.8 


37.7 


S.9 


52.9 


34.2 


Oft* 


6.9 


27 7 


65.4 


- 80 


39 5 


52 5 


63 


385 


552 


5.2 


43.2 


51.8 


OfcUtoma 


12.8 


40 1 


47 1 


11 6 


60.7 


27 4 


9.2 


65 4 


25.4 


8.7 


44.4 


24.4 


Oregon 


6 3 


20 1 


73 6 


88 


32 2 


5S0 


69 


31.2 


61.9 


5.9 


31.6 


43.1 


Riftftsyfvama. 


7 0 


44 6 


482 


89 


44 0 


47.1 


53 


450 


49.7 


4.7 


45.6 


44.7 


RlUdSiSUtf 


7.0 


34 5 


58.5 


8 7 


329 




5.1 


34.2 


60.7 


5,8 


34.4 


54.9 


Sowtft Caroiwy 


19 8 


54.1 


26,0 


11 2 


52 1 


*k 


10.1 


50.9 


39.0 


8.6 


54.7 


34.7 


Scutt Daxou 


13 9 


13 8 


72.3 


130 


27 7 


59^\ 


11.8 


27 5 


60.7 


11.5 


27.4 


81.1 


Tennessee 


15 7 


47 6 


38 7 


156 


40 6 


43.7 \ 


132 


39.8 


47.1 


12.8 


39.1 


44.1 


Texas 


10 3 


45 5 


44 2 


11.1 


48.4 


40.5 * 


8.6 


45.7 


45.6 


9.6 


56.6 


46.4 


waft 


9.7 


51.5 


38.8 


3.1 


526 


39 3 


6.3 


52.1 


41 6 


6.6 


54.0 


44.1 


Vermont 


4.1 


26 7 


69 2 


74 


28 4 


54 2 


5.7 


28.1 


66.2 


5.5 


35.1 


58.4 


Vtftfft* ... 


11 3 


33 3 


554 


10 3 


41.0 


48 7 


8.4 


400 


51.6 


7.6 


40.7 


51.7 


Washington 


7 8 


52 1 


40 1 


89 


72 4 


18.6 


60 


74 2 


19.8 


6.2 


74.8 


18.6 


Was? V^raa 


16 9 


500 


33 1 


9 5 


600 


30 5 


8 7 


663 


24 9 


8.3 


43.2 


24.8 


Wisconsin 


4 0 ' 


25 5 


70 4 


7 1 


36 2 


566 


58 


37.0 


57.2 


4.5 


34.7 


554 


Wywrtfng 


18 2 


22 5 


59.3 


5.5 


33.1 


61 5 


32 


28.2 


68.6 


3.1 


24.9 


48.1 



— NotappUcatt* 

NOTE' Deutf* may not tfttto 100.0 because of rounding. 

SOURCE US. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Exp*rfditwvs and fovm/tfs for Public £tem#nfefy and S*x*Kkry Ethjcmtkm, 197&71, 
1973; and Common Cora of Data, unpunished tabulations (September 1964). 
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Chart 1.10 
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Percentage Distribution of Federal, State, and Local Revenues for Public Etementaiy/Seco&tay 

Education, by State: 198243 
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Southern States tended to receive a higher proportion of their public school revenues from 
Federal sources than other States. In contrast, Northeastern and Midwestern States generally 
received a much lower percentage of their public school revenues from the Federal Government, 
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Table 1.11 



\ 



Percentage Distribution of U.S. Department of Education Funds for Selected Elementary/Secondary 
Education Programs, by State: United States and Outlying Areas, Fiscal Years 1970 and 1983 



Other Area 



1970 



1953 



Grants for Educate 
Educational Spaces for the VocatKmai 
Disadvantaged Programs 1 Handicapped Education? 



School 
. Assistance 
in Federally 
Affected Areas 



Total 



Grants for 
Educationally 
Disadvantaged 



Special 
Programs 1 



Education 

for the 
Hand tapped 



Vocational 
Education 2 



School 
Assi nance 
in Federally 
Artec tec Areas 



Percentage Distrtotton 



outlying areas 


100 00 


100 00 


100 00 


100 00 


100 00 


100.00 


moo 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100 00 


AUbama 


2.55 


3 03 


1.85 


1.96 


2.2t 


1.89 


1.90 


2 04 


1 73 


1.93 


2.04 


.6? 


Aiaski 


.75 


15 


.38 


34 


.13 


2.92 


.44 


.24 


49 


22 


.16 


S.66 


Arizona 


1.04 


73 


1.00 


.77 


.98 


1 94 


1.72 


• 1.16 


1 17 


1 22 


1.26 


8.29 


Arkansas 


1 42 


1.87 


1.11 


1.02 


1.22 


.53 


1.14 


1 34 


.99 


1,10 


1.15 


.43 


Cakforma 


1*5 


7 31 


8 29 


8.22 


7.63 


14.07 


9.43 


10.41 


9,41 


8.76 


8.74 


1036 


Comrade . . 


1.14 


.70 


1.15 


.98 


110 


2.35 


1.04 


1.00 


120 


1.00 


1.22 


1.52 


- Conn«ct»cut 


12 


M 


1.39 


1.26 


1.13 


.68 


MS 


1 03 


1.25 


1.53 


1.07 


.94 


Delaware 


27 


.21 


47 


.34 


.26 


.36 


.31 


35 


.49 


.27 


.27 


.02 


District of Cokimtoa 


.51 


.47 


53 


.34 


.32 


1.08 


.39 


.51 


49 


.07 


.26 


.43 


Florida 


2.90 


2. 9 


2 77 


2.52 


3.13 


3 .41 


3.64 


3 76 


366 


3 57 


4.01 


2 67 


Georgia 


294 


3U 


2.29 


234 


2.86 


' 3.35 


2.42 . 


2 46 


2.47 


2.66 


2.78 


.99 


Hawaw 


.42 


22 


58 


.39 


46 


1.82 


.49 


29 


.49 


29 


.41 


255 


Idaho 


.37 


24 


57 


.40 


.48 


55 


.42 


.35 ■ 


.49 


42 


.47 


.77 


iihnots 


343 


402 


4 74 


5 10 


4.11 


263 


4.74 


5.06 


4.74 


551 


4,38 


1.72 


\ Indiana 


1.45 


1 29 


2 44 


2 55 


2.40 


67 


1.65 


1 34 


2.37 


2.26 


2.55 


28 




1.04 


1 14 


1.44 


1 48 


1 38 


35 


.91 


75 


1.19 


1.36 


1 27 


.07 


Kansas 


1.06 


80 


1 22 


1 16 


1.19 


1.60 


.86 


.68 


94 


1.03 


.98 


1.49 


Kentucky 


2.26 


2 71 


1.65 


US 


201 


1.56 


1.53 


1.76 


159 


1.70 


1.92 


.11 


Louisiana 


213 


2 59 


1.99 


1.96 


2 31 


88 


2.24 


' 2 60 


1.96 


1 97 


2.13 


.73 


Maine 


.42 


30 


67 


.53 


60 


49 


.51 


46 


.49 


.61 


.58 


.56 


Maryland 


221 


1.37 


1 S2 


1 69 


1.71 


4 oq 


1.75 


1.56 


1.76 


2 15 


1.70 


2.29 


Massachusetts 


2.81 


1 63 


2.41 


2 57 


2 23 


2 6' 


2.29 


2 45 


2.26 


301 


2.40 


.57 


Michigan < 


2 83 


3 19 


4 19 


4 35 


387 


.9, 


3.48 


3 61 


4.04 


3.58 


3.92 


S9 


Minnesota 


1.48 


1 52 


1 90 


1 89 


1.85 


65 


1.38 


1 14 


1.70 


1.90 


1 77 


72 


Mississippi 


232 


3 16 


1 36 


1 37 


1.54 


1 14 


1.61 


2.00 


1 20 


1 18 


1 38 


.56 


Missouri 


I.N 


1 96 


2 19 


270 


2 27 


1.54 


1.79 


1.60 


1 99 


2 37 


2 26 


.80 


Montana 


.45 


28 


56 


38 


44 


64 


.55 


30 


.48 






J. 1 0 




. ft- 




.66 


74 


76 


1 04 


-WW 


47 


54 


74 


70 


206 


Nevada 


25 


08 


44 


34 


22 


64 


28 


18 


.49 


31 


31 


75 


New Hampshire ., 


.26 


.13 


53 


34 


39 


39 


.29 


.23 


.49 


29 


.43 


.33 


New Jersey 


2.54 


2.51 


3 01 


2.97 


2.76 


2.39 


2.94 


2.96 


302 


380 


2.63 


116 


New Mexico 


1.02 


75 


75 


.60 


67 


2 13 


1.10 


63 


.61 


.62 


70 


5.34 


New York 


972 


1345 


7 16 


799 


663 


335 


7,91 


9 76 


7.01 


5 64 


6 76 


2.52 


North Carolina 


359 


4 34 


2 51 


2 76 


326 


236 


2 58 


2 58 


2.50 


2.82 


3.08 


1.05 


North Dakota 


.44 


36 


53 


37 


44 


70 


.37 


.24 


49 


.25 


.33 


1.50 


Ohio 


3.32 


3 04 


4 89 


5 21 


4 95 


2.07 


3.57 


3 24 


4 5b 


463 


4 67 


.62 


Oklahonvs.. . 


t 59 


1 41 


1.30 


1.26 


1 48 


2 27 


1.42 


1.06 


1.27 


1 57 


1.34 


3.92 


Cregpfl 


.74 


63. 


1 09 


96 


1.05 


56 


1.00 


1 06 


1.05 


.99 


1.11 


.40 


\Pawsyivan« -* 


399 


4 21 


5.Q5 


5 73 


5 45 


1 63 


4.29 


4.58 


4.68 


4.30 . 


5.06 


53 


Abode isund 


45 


33 


59 


44 


46 


59 


.39 


.34 


.49 


44 


44 


.40 


South Carolina 


2.18 


? 59 


1 48 


1 54 


1 81 


1.65 


1.58 


1.57 


1 40 


1 72 


1.72 


1 25 


South Dakota 


53 


47 


55 


39 


44 


77 


.54 


.29 


.49 


28 


37 


3 28 


Tennessee 


233 


? 77 


1 94 


2 03 


238 


1.35 


1 94 


1.85 


1.94 


2.57 


2 36 


45 


Texas 


5.74 


5 65 


5 29 


5 48 


6 24 


6 07 


6.78 


7 34 


6.44 


6.69 


621 


4 17 


Utah 


82 


27 


76 


.57 


66 


1 43 


58 


34 


74 


91 


77 


1.06 


Vermont 


.18 


16 


44 


34 


28 


03 


22 


21 


.49 


17 


28 


.00 


Virginia 


3.40 


2 37 


2 21 


2 26 


2 68 


7 22 


2.20 


1 88 


2 21 


2 40 


2.41 


370 


Washington 


1 44 


96 


1 62 


1 55 


1 57 


2 53 


1.61 


1 40 


1 68 


1 49 


1 62 


3 27 


West Virginia 


1.10 


1 47 


1 02 


1 08 


1 17 


11 


.84 


88 


83 


1 00 


.97 


.02 


Wisconsin 


1 33 


1.31 


2 12 


2.14 


2 05 


44 


1.56 


1 40 


2.00 


1 73 


2.14 


.66 


Wyom?ng 


.21 


.12 


40 


34 


23 


37 


26 


16 


49 


24 


.19 


.95 


Outiymg areas 4 


2.44 


2 74 


243 


271 


2 10 


1 87 


3.41 


4 51 


2 87 


233 


200 


.80 


Urti&nduted 














74 


37 








7.27 


<To*al (m millions) 


S3 W 


$1 339 


S238 


$29 


S358 


SbOS 


$b m 


S3. 200 


$451 


51,043 


$714 


$435 


(Percentage 






















(1? 22) 


(7 44) 


distn&uticn) 


H00) 


<54 17) 


(9 63) 


(1 17) 


' 114 48) 


(20 bb) 


(100) 


(54 77) 


(7 72) 


(17 85) 



— Not applicable 

includes Supplementary Counseling and Education Services, supplementary education centers. School Library Resources, and Strengthening State 
Departments of Education 

includes smaii set asides tor postsscondary students 

^Consists of Chapter I! of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act 

includes Bureau of Indian Affairs counts, American Samoa, former Canal Zone, Guam, Northern Marianas, Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands 
NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE U S Department of Education, Office of Planning, Budget, and Evaluation, unpublished tabulations {December 1984). 
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Chart 1.11 

> 
1 

Chutes in Pefceatage Dfetrifotttoo of VS. Deportment of Education Etoeataiy Secondary 

Education Fundi, by State: FbcsJ Years 1970 to 1983 




i 1 1 i 1 ■ i 1 

-2.0 -1.5 -1.0 -.5 0 .5 1.0 



Change in percentage points 

i 



Between 1970 and 1983, U.S. Department of Education funds shifted from Southern State to 
Northeastern, Western and North Central States. 
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Table 1.12 



Carrot Expeadttan* per Pupfi in Average Daily Attendance in Public 
HrnitTj /Secondary Scaoofc, by Slate: 1970-71, 19S0-S1, and 1982-83 



SUtf 



CurrtfK 
6mmdtttifjaa 
par Puptl. 

(w 1982-83 


Cufffftt 
Eiaajufclufai 
par Pupil, 
1980-81 
(in 1982*83 

mm* 


Currtm 
ExptnOiEurts 

ptf Pupd, 
1982-83* 


Ptrctm Change 
{m 1982-83 Ooiiars) 

1970-71 1980-81 

lo to 
1980-81 1982-83 


82.2S2 


$2,819 


$2,948 


25.2 


46 


1.495 


2,250 


2 177 


Kit ft 


-3.Z 


3,725 


6,447 


7.325 


73.1 




1.935 


2 559 


2.524 


32 2 


-1,4 


1.483 


1,925 


1.971 


ri 


2.4 


2,239 


2.802 


2.733 


25.1 


-2J 


2.073 


• 3.052 


3,171 


if # 

48.1 


3 J 


2,610 


3.176 


3,636 


21.7 


14.3 


2.588 


3.412 


3.456 


31.1 


1.3 


2.912 


3.9C0 


4.260 


33.9 


9.2 


2.049 


2.458 


2.680 


20.0 


9.0 


1.765 


1,936 


2.169 


97 


12.0 


2.529 


2*952 


3,239 


167 


97 


1.607 


2.104 


2 052 


30.9 




2.561 


3.065 


•3,100 


197 


1.1 


2.000 


2,242 


2,414 


12.1 


77 


2^27 


3,009 


?,095 


3S.1 


2.8 


2*034 


2,854 


3.058 




7.1 


1^656 


2lo22 


2.100 


22.1 


3 9 


1.955 


2>?9 


2.739 


427 


-1.4 


1,856 


2,192 


2.458 


1S.1 


12.1 


2.568 


3.303 


3.445 


21.6 


4.3 


2^291 


3^332 


3.378 


454 


1.4 


2.489 


3^442 


3.307 


it 2 

«ff<v 


-3 2 

v.* 


2^593 


2,*983 


3i085 


15.1 


3.4 


1.488 


1.819 


1.849 


22.3 


1.6 


1.686 


2.462 




30.5 


.2 


2^076 


3*041 


3.289 


46.5 


8.2 


2.138 


2, 702 


2,984 


26.4 


16.4 


2^027 


2^355 


2^613 


10.* 




1.9% 


2.560 


2.750 


293 


7.4 


2.909 


3,688 


4.007 


26.8 


8.6 


1*844 


2^640 


2*901 


43.2 


9.9 ' 


3^873 




4.686 


9.5 


10.5 


-1.696 


2^268 


2J62 


33.1 


-47 


l!834 


2.550 


2.853 


39.1 


11.9 


1.972 


2,610 


2.678 


32.3 


2.5 


1.671 


2,492 


2.S05 


49.2 


12.5 


2.501 


3.514 


3.504 ,;"«. 


40.5 


-.3 


2,353 


3.201 


3.3#^ . 


36.0 


4.0 


2,47? 


3,318 


'3.570 


34.6 


7.6 


1,629 


1,965 


2,017 


207 


2.6 


1.916 


2,252 


2.486 


17.4 


4 10.4 


1,540 ' 


2.033 


2,027 


32.1 


*3 


1.738 


2.274 


2,731 


30.9 


20.1 


1,733 


2,062 


2.013 


19.0 


-2.4 


2,111 


2,737 


3,051 


297 


11.5 


1,958 


2,470 


2.620 


262 


6.1 


2.294 


2,881 


3.211 


256 


11.4 


1,794 


2.432 


2.764 


356 


13.6 


2.432 


3,076 


3.237 


265 


5.2 


2.301 


3,363 


4,045 


46.1 


26.3 



U&NStf SWf 



AffeOM 

ArttiWM ... 
CaMarmi 

Caajrado 



OstftiefCaajm&a 
RoriOi 

66*9&i 

Haw** 



Kansas.. 
Kantucky 



nUryund 

Mastacftusstts 

MictWftw 

Mttntaou 

M*t&$* 

M^StOlKi 

Montana 

Nataska 

Nsvada 

. Nsw HamptJwi 

Haw Jarsay 
Nt* Maxtcc . . 

Naw York...: .... 
North Carofma 
Mortn ontoy 

Otto 

Oklahoma 

OftQW 

Pa/WHyHr*^ 

Rfcods island.... 

South Carolina 
South Dftkod 

TSIV)SSMt 
T6X8S 

Utah 

VfffTKKtt 

Vir gWa 

Waal Virginia.! . 

WiSCOrtStol 

Wyoming 



lAdjuatad for Inflation using tha Coosumw Prica ind#x computed 00 a schooi-yasr basis. 
^Preliminary data. 

NOTE: DataHa may not ado to total* bacaosa of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Dapartmant of Education, National Cantar for Education Statistics, Exptnditurts am* R4**nu$$ for Public 
EJ*m*nt*vy *nd S+coodsry Equation, 1970*71, 1973: and Common Cora of Data, unpublished tabulations (Saptember 1954). 
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Chart 1.12 

Percent Change is Current Expenditures per Pupil in Public Schools: 1970-71 to 198041 and * 

1980-81 to 1982-83 



Ptrcnnt Ohartgt, 1970-71 to 1960-8! i 




Percent Chang*, 1960-81 to 1962 -83 




£3 inonNHd tow than &0 per** 
n OacfMMd 



Forty States and the District of Columbia increased their inflation-adjusted expenditures per 
pupil between 1980-8! and 1982-83. Fifteen of these States had very large increases of 10 percent 
or more even after adjusting for inflation. 
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TaWe 1.13 • '\ 

\ 

Selected Fiscal and Demographic Features of States, Indexed to National Average, by State: 
198041 and 1982-83 



1950-81 



1982-63 



State 



Um-«rt States 

Alabama 
Alaska 

Arkansas 
Caisfncma 

CeH#*dQ .. 

Connects! 
D*U**fe 

D<$utcf of Cokimoa 
Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa 
Kansas 

Kentucky 
Louts^na 

Maine | 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Mtctngan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

Ntw Hampshire 

New jefsav 
New Mcxtco 
New York 
North Cj-olina 
North Qaota 

$h»o 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rrvoot island 

South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessw 
Texas^ 
UUft 

Vermont 
Virginia 

Washington • 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

United States average - 



Per 

Capita 
income 


SUJe/ 
local 
^hooi 
Tax 
Efforts 


Education's 
Snare of 
Stafc/ Local 
Expenditures 

A 


PWiC 
School 
Students as 
Percent of 
Population 


Current 
Expenditures 
per Pupil 


Per 

Capita 
income 


State/ 
Local 

Scnooi 
Tax 

Efforts 


Education's 
Share of 
State/Local 
Expenditures 


Puolte 
Scnod 
Students as 
Percent of 
Population 


Current 
Expenditure! 
per Pupil 


100 


100 . 


100 


» 100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


#y 
137 
93 
7b 
116 


179 
10? 
87 
86 


on 
75 
104 
108 
89 


108 
119 
104 
108 
96 


80 
229 
91 
68 
99 


7* 
90 

n 

114 


93 
177 
93 
85 
78 


91 
70 
105 
107 
87 


107 
119 
104 
1.0 
96 


74 
248 
81 
87 
83 


t r ^ 

IV. 

121 
106 
129 
' 97 


1 1 R 

85 
10? 
80 
S3 


1 i a 

106 
82 
62 

106 


104 
95 
92 
87 
85 


108 
113 
121 
138 
87 


110 
125 
107 
133 
94 


115 
89 

100 
79 
84 


114 
106 
90 
65 
105 


105 
90 
90 
84 
83 


108 

123 
117 
148 
81 


107 
85 

110 
94 


79 
105 

97 
111 


iw 
70 

103 
99 

116 


108 
94 

119 
96 

107 


69 

135 
75 

109 
80 


87 
104 

11 
108 

00 


103 
90 

101 
82 

102 


94 

70 
102 
101 
110 


109 
95 

123 
96 

107 


74 

110 

70* 
10S 

82 


9? 
. 104 
81 
89 
82 


1 1 1 
102 
78 
100 
106 


< nil 

99 
87 
94 

100 


Jut 

97 
101 
102 
110 


101 
72 
99 
78 


96 

107 
82 
31 
83 


112 
103 
79 
103 
115 


103 
104 
98 
87 
101 


102 
99 
104 
104 

109 


105 
104 
71 
93 
83 


109 
106 
103 

102 
69 


103 
112 
118 
125 
80 


CIS 
JO 

"101 
104 

96 
88 


QQ 

99 

112 
102 
105 


11 7 
118 
122 
106 
65 


111 
Hi 

97 
102 

70 


94 

100 
126 
113 
81 


94 
94 
98 
99 
88 


96 
92 
113 
101 
107 


117 
115 
112 
106 
83 


93 
SB 
94 
114 
96 


72 
96 


i Uo 

116 
109 
82 
106 


109 

103 
100 


87 
103 
93 
64 

91 


94 

87 
SS 
107 
100 


85 
151 
104 
81 
90 


107 
122 
110 
- 79 
101 


95 
111 

99 
100 

98 


84 

112 
101 
88 
93 


116 ' 

84 
107 

8? 

91 


108 

119 
92 
107 


109 

1 fIR 
( Ua 

89 
112 
91 


94 

11*5 

9' 
10i 
99 


131 
94 ' 

r 

b 

90 


118 
84 

110 
82 
OS 


109 
137 
121 

0/ 

113 


109 
111 
91 

l UO 

97 


92 
115 
90 

102 


138 
91 

188 
73 
97 


99 
9b 
98 
99 
97 


91 
96 
115 
10? 
94 


110 
103 
105 
109 
85 


100 
10b 
98 

S7 


93 
88 
125 
114 
118 


96 

100 
Si 
98 


101 
110 
124 
109 
100 


108 

113 
108 
104 
58 


101 
109 
99 
88 
85 


•1 
K 
111 

113 
121 


78 
8? 
81 
99 
81 


82 

111 
73 
99 

132 


105 
96 
88 
111 
116 


110 
103 
103 
112 
129 


70 , 

80 

72 

81 

73 


78 
84 

81 

102 
It 


101 
109 
75 
102 
144 


113 
102 
90 
125 
116 


111 
105 
104 
114 
139 


IS 
34 
M 

93 
M 


84 
99 

108 
82 
99 

116 


124 
92 
110 
111 
107 
143 


94 
106 
108 
104 
100 
106 


104 
104 

101 
109 
97 
115 


97 
88 
102 
86 

109 
,19 


86 

102 
105 
81 

97 
110 


126 
95 
112 
115 
111 
209 


94 

112 
9j 

112 
98 

113 


104 
104 
102 
113 
96 
MS 


103 
IS 

109 
94 

110 
137 


($11,121) 


<4 5%) 


(24 8%) 


(18 0%) 


'($2,819} 


($11,113) 


(4 2%) 


(24.3%} 


(17.1%) 


($2,946) 



•Expressed in constant 1963 dolors adjusted using the Consumer Price index, 

SOURCE U S Department of Commerce. Bureau of Economic Analysis, News, bulletin, September, 1964: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bursau of the Cenaua, 
GoYwnwtii FinZc**. 1S8M1. 1962, and Gownrmts! Fininc** 19824$ 1964, Current Papulation Reports, various yeans; and U.S. Department of Education, 
Nations! Center for Education Statistics. Common Cons of Data, unpublished tabulations (September 1984^ 
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Chart 1.13 

Per Pupil Expenditures and Per Capita Income Indexed to National Average, by State: 1982-83 
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New Yortc 

District of Columbia 
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New Jersey 
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Nevada 
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Missouri 
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Indiana 
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Alabama 

North Carolina 

Kentucky 

Idaho 

Tennessee 

Utah 
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Arkansas 
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V 



mm 
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— • par pupa current expendfews 
Q per capita income 




— r- 

40 



"1 — 
80 



—i — 

120 



— l — 

160 



— i — 

200 



—i — 
240 



280 



indexed to national average 



When indexed to the 1982-83 national average, most States with incomes 10 percent or more 
below average had ar* even lower index c :r pupil expenditures. Seven of the 10 States with an 
income 10 percent ct more above the averse had an index of per pupil expenditures that exceed- 
ed their per capita income index number. 
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Table 1.14 



Percent of Elementary/Secondary Schools Using Microcomputers, by 
Contrdt and Level of School: United States, 1981 to 1984 



Characteristic 



Ail 
Schools 



Elementary 
Schools 



junior 
High 
Schools 



Senior 
High 
Schools 



Percent Using Microcomputers 



PuOiic schools 

Fan 1981 
Fail 1982 ... 
Fail- 
Fail 1984 

Sews Oy erVonment 

sue tali $83 
Under 200 
200 !o 299, 
300 to j99 

1 000 and over 

Private schools 

1982- 33 r 

- Cathoiw: 

Umer private 

1983- 34 5 
Catnoitc 

Other private v 



182 


11.1 


• 25.6 


42.7 


30.Q 


20.2 


39.S 


57.8 


58.4 


62.4 


80 5 


861 


85.1 


82.2 


93.1 


94.6 


51.6 


49.2 


63.8 


74.5 


660 


52 6 


72 3 


79 6 


69 6 


667 


787 


82 6 


73 5 


65 7 


82 6 


68 1 


88 r 


64 3 


66 2 


93.8 


22 8 


16.3 


27.S 


57.8 


26 6 


21 1 


43 4 


54 3 


63 4 


i 2 i 


i*i 


lit 


46 4 


i'l 


I'l 


i'l 



'Pnvatt schools wert surveyed m the m.^dle of the school year. 
*Not available 

SOURCE Market Data Retrieval, inc . Microcomputers m Schools, 1933-84. 1934. and unpublished 
taOuUtsons (January 1985) 
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Chart 1.14 



Percent of Public Elementary/Secondary Schools Using Microcomputers, by Level 



Fail 1981 



AM schools 
Elementary schools 
Junior high schools 
Senior high schools 



Al schools 
Elementary schools 
Junior high schools 
Senior high schools 



AH schools 

Elementary schools 
Junior high schools 
Senior high schools 



AU schools 

Elementary schools 
Junkx high schools 
Senior high schools 




Fall 1982 




Fall 1983 




Fait 1964 



i 1 1 1 1 1 r~ 

20 40 SO 80 

Percent using microcomputers 



— i 
100 



The use of microcomputers in all types of public elementary/secondary schools has grown 
dramatically in recent years. Between 1 98 i and 1984, the proportion of schools with microcom- 
puters rose from 18 percent to 85 percent. X. 
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Table 1.15 



Entrance Age for Compulsory Education, Years of Compulsory Education, Days per 
School Year, and Hours of Mathematics Instruction per Year in Selected Countries: 
1981-S2 



Hours of Mathematics 



Country 



United States 



Belgium: 

Flemish 

> French 

Canada 

- Brittsft Coiumtoa 

Ontario 
Ervgland 

Finland.... 

France. / 

Hong Kong 

Hungary 

Israel.... 



Japan 

Luxenbourg.. 
Netherlands 
New Zeaiand 
Scotland.. 



Sweden 

ThaHand, 



Entrance Age 


Years of 


Days per School Year 


instruction per Class per Year 


for Compulsory 


Compulsory 






*th Grade 


12th Grade 




education 


8th Grade 


1 2th Grade 


D 


1 J 


180* 


180 


144 


153 


6 


10 


* 150 


175 


140 


i 

180 




(•1 


175 


175 


150 


150 


6 


10 


195 


195 


120 


115 


6 


10 


186 


185 


132 


110 


5 


11 


192 


190 


115 


165 


7 


9 


190 


190 


84 


66 ! 


6 


10 


185 


n 


130 


C) 


6 


" 6 


195 


193 


120 


150 


6 


10 


192 


192 


96 


91 


5 


11 


218 


210 


130 


150 


6 


9 


243 


216 


101 


150 


5 


10 


216 


n 


144 


n 


6 


9 


200 


c) 


112 




6 


9 


190 


190 


138 


140 


5 


11 


200 


200 


147 


187 


7 


9 


180 


180 


96 


120 


6 


6 


200 


200 


100 


154 



"Not available. 

SOURCE: international Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement, Second International Mathematics Study, 
unpub"~hed tabulations (April 1964). 
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Chart 1.15 



Hours of Math Instruction per Class per Year in Selected Countries 



8th Grade Claaaaa 



12th Grade Claaaaa 



United States 
Belgium: 
Flemish 

French 
Canada: 
British Columbia 

Ontario 
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Finland 
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100 150 



i — i 
200 



Hours per year 



Hours per year 



TiAflmber of hours of mathematics instruction per class per year varied widely from country to 
country. The average number of instruction hours per class for the United States was among the 
highest of the selected countries for both 8th and 12th grades. However, the school year for the 
United States was shorter than the school years of most other countries. 
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Table 1.16 



- Avenge Number of Carnegie Units Earned by 1980 High School Sophomores Who Graduated by Fall 
1982,1 by Selected Student and School Characteristics: United States 



Characteristic 




Total 


Enoitsh 


Language 


Mathematics 


Natural 
Science 


Social 
Science 


Arts 


Business 


Trade and 
industry 


Other* 














Carnegie 


Unite 










All students. 




21.0 


. 3.7 


1 0 


25 


1.9 


2.6 


1.4 


1.7 


0.9 


5.4 


St went cnaractenslics: 
























Sax: 




















1.6 








20.8 


3.6 


8 


26 


1.9 
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Hispanic 
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1.2 
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Asian or Pacific islander 
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1.9 
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American Indian/ 
























Alaskan Native. 
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Test pedormancs group: 3 
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1.1 








200 


3.4 


3 


19 


1.2 


2.5 


1.3 


6.4 






20.7 


3.6 


7 


2.2 


1.5 


2.6 


1.3 


2.2 


1.0 


5.6 


High-middle 




21.3 


3.7 


1.1 


2.6 


2.0 


2.6 


1.4 


1.9 


.8 


5.3 


High 




22.0 


3.8 


1.9 


33 


2.7 


2.7 


1.5 


1.2 


.5 


4.4 


Postsecondary education plans: 


















2.0 


1.4 




None 






0.3 








2.5 


1.2 


6.0 


Vocational /technical school 




20 7 


3.5 


.5 


2.0 


1.4 


2^6. 


1.4 


2.0 


• 1.4 


6.1 


Less than 4 years of college 




21.1 


3.7 


1.0 


24 


17 


2.6 


1.4 


2.1 


.7 


5.5 


College degree 




21.7 


38 


1.5 


3 1 


23 


2.7 


1.5 


1.5 


.5 


4.9 


Advanced degree 




21 6 


3.8 


1.9 


3.2 


2.6 


2.6 


1.4 


% 2 


.3 


4.5 


Time spent on homework: 




















1.8 


6.1 


less than 1 hour per week 




20.1 


3.4 


.4 


2.0 


1.3 


2 4 


1.3 


1.4 


1 to less than 5 hours per week 




21.0 


3.6 


9 


25 


1.8 


2.6 


14 


1.9 


.9 


5.5 


5 or more hours per week 




21 7 
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3 1 
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.3 


. 46 


School characteristics: 
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3.6 


9 


2.5 


1.8 


26 


1.4 


1.8 


.9 


5.4 


Csmoltc ... 




23.4 


4.1 


2.0 


3.3 


2.3 


2.7 


1.0 


1.5 


.3 


6.2 


Other private 




20.4 


3.9 


1.9 


3 0 


2.4 


2.9 


1.4 


.9 


.3 


3.7 



1 Data are based on student transcripts for the last 4 years of high school. 

2 fnolud«s courses in architecture, computer and information sciences, health, home econom^s, industrial arts, personal and social development, philosophy, 
physical education, psychology, public affairs, and religion. 

^Test performance as measured by a test battery administered as part of the High School and Beyond Study. 

NOTE: Data have been slightly revfsedlrom previously published figures. The Carnegie unit is a standard of measurement that represents one credit for the 
completion of a 1-year course. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, High School and Beyond Study, unpublished tabulations (October 1964). 
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Chart 1.16 



Average Number of Carnegie Units Earned by 1982 High School Graduates, by Race/Ethnicity 
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Asian students generally took more courses in foreign language, mathematics, and natural science 
compared with other students. On the average, American Indian students took the most courses 
in trade and industry areas. The smallest difference among the racial/ethnic groups was in 
English, which is often a required course in high schools* 
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Table L17 



Percent of 1982 Hign School Graduates Who Received an "A" Average in Various Subject Matter 
Areas, 1 by Selected Student and School Characteristics: United States 



Foreign Natural Social Trade and 

Cnaracteristtc Tout English language Mathematics Science Science Arts Business Industry Other 2 

~Al7Judems 24* ~l7o 2s7l 16.7 19.2 18.8 45.4 21.7 21.5 32.6 

Siudeni characteristics 

u d i e 217 12 1 22.1 14.6 17 1 16.1 38.8 16.2 20.6 31.1 

Female.... 27 9 21 6 32 2 18 9 21.2 21.4 5(3.3 24.1 28 7 33.9 

Race/ethnicity otri 

White. non-Hispanc 27 1 19.2 29.3 18.4 21.1 21.2 486 23.9 22.7 35.0 

Black, non-H.spanK: 16 3 9.7 16.6 9.5 11.3 11.1 32.5 11.2 J 2 23-J 

Hispanic 18 5 101 24.5 11.4 12.5 10.6 35.1 16.4 16.S 26.2 

Asian or Pacific isiandef 35 8 2S.6 43.2 27.6 26.5 29.4 49.4 34.3 34.9 47.3 

American Indian/ «« » ot a 

Alaskan Native 20 9 12 6 22.5 15.4 11.8 16.5 42.4 17.1 23.2 25 8 

Test pertormance group 3 ^ &? ^ ^ & ? ^ ^ gfi ^ 

Low-'nwMIe 17 6 8.7 13 5 9.4 9.1 9.4 36.9 15.5 16.9 27.0 

■ 24.4 15 3 19.1 13.4 15.5 17.3 47.3 24.0 23.6 34.8 

Hflh .. . ..... 42.1 35 0 41.4 30.0 33.4 41.1 63.7 43 6 39.7 51.2 

Postsecondary education plans „ , 

None 14 1 6 7 12.6 8.3 6.0 7.0 28 3 13 4 14.2 21.2 

Vocational/technical school 16 6 8 4 13.2 9.5 10.3 8.6 34.9 14.6 1 8.8 23.8 

less than 4 years of eqHefie 21.7 13 7 19.4 11.5 13.5 14.2 42.0 194 23.7 31.1 

Cotieoe decree 32 5 23 6 30 5 20.9 23 6 27.3 55 7 31 6 29.0 43.3 

Ke^dSree: : .. : 37 7 30 4 37.5 26.5 30.9 35.9 60.6 33.2 38.2 46.2 

Time spent on homework _ „. , n Q 

I ess than 1 hour per week 14 3 6 9 11.1 8.9 r .9 7 .6 - 27 7 11 9 15 .0 20.9 

1 to less than 5 hours per week 23 4 15-1 24 1 14.5 16 8 17.2 44.5 20 1 21 5 31.7 

5 or more hours per week 36 1 29 2 38 2 26 6 2 9 5 31.2 57 ? 33 5 36.4 44.1 

School characteristic!; 

. C °Pub!{C 24 9 17 1 288 16.6 19 4 18.6 45.8 21.8 21 3 32.5 

cSitiolic * 241 177 25 2 15 8 16 5 21 2 36 0 19.2 28.7 31 8 

- Other private' 25 8 15.1 25 6 19 8 19.7 20.8 48.9 24 1 25 .7 37 0 

^Data are based on student transcripts for the last 4 years of high school. 

includes courses in architecture, computer and information sciences, health, home c gnomics, industrial arts, personal and social development, philosophy, 
physical education, psychology, public affairs, and religion. 

3 Test performance as measured by a test battery administered as part of the High School and Beyond Study* 

SOURCE: U S Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, High School and Beyond Study, unpublished tabulations (October 1984). 
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Chart 1.17 



Percent of 1982 High School Graduates Who Received an "A" Average in Various Subject 

Matter Areas by Race/Ethnicity 
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A higher proportion of Asian and Prcific Islander high school graduates received "A M average^ 
in ail course areas than graduates in any of the other racial/ethnic groups. Other minority groups 
generally received a lower proportion of "A" averages than white graduates. 
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TabW 1.18 

Percent of 1982 High School Graduates Who Received a "D M or "F" Average in Various Subject Matter 
Areat ( l by Selected Student and School Ouireferistfcs: ; United States -— 



Characteristic 



Total 



English . 



AU students 

Studwt characteristics 
Sax: 

Male 

Female 



Ract/ethncity 

White. rw-Hispantc 

Black. non-Hispanic 

Hispanic 

Asian or Pacific islander 

American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 

Test performance group 3 

Low '. 

Low-mkkJle 

High-rrwJdie 

High 

PostsecorxJary education plans 
None . 

Vocational/ technical school 
Less than 4 years of college 

College degree 

Advanced degree 

Time spent on homework 
Less than 1 hair per week 
1 to less than 5 hours per week 
5 or more hours per week 

School characteristics 
Control 
Public 

Catholic 

Other private 



174 



206 
14 5 

14.5 
28.6 
25.5 
120 

23 4 



20.' 



25 9 
15.2 

16.9 
32.8 
31.4 
11.6 

29.4 



Foreign 
Language 



Mathematics 



Natural 
Science 



Social 
Science 



Arts Business 



Trade and 

Industry 



16.4 



21 6 
12.9 

14.0 
32.9 
21.6 
10.9 

24.6 



260 



26? 
23 2 

22.4 
397 

35.3 
2Q.0 

31.0 



21 2 



23.6 
189 

17.5 
35.1 
34.6 
15.5 

30.5 



22 2 



24.9 
19.5 

18.5 
33.4 
34.2 

12.1 

34. f 



7.9 



11 3 
5.3 

6.3 
14.S 
12.5 

6.8 

8.5 



17.6 



232 

15.1 

14.1 
32.3 
24 9 
15.7 



2S.4 



14.o 



15.2 
98 

13.2 
20.2 
18.5 
13.8 

8.4 



Others 



12.3 / 

y 

Ail 
10.5 

9.9 
21.0 
18.1 

77 

17.5 



309 


377 


389 


41.6 


42,7-' 


"417 


14.0 


32.1 


21.6 


22.0 


21.3 


265 


28.6 


337 - 


■ " 29 9 


27.8 


92 


18 2 


16.3 


13.6 


137 


154 


17.8 


■ '25 5 


19 3 


15.4 


6.5 


11.6 


10.6 


8.4 


59 


5.3 


? 1 


11 6 


7 6 


5 4 


29 


5 1 


5.6 


37 


27 6 


360 


32 0 


36 8 


38 5 


38 9 


136 


23 5 


19.9 


19.3 


23 1 


28 7 


294 


34.1 


31 2 


31 5 


11.0 


227 


152 


15.9 


18 4 


203 


22 1 


30 6 


24.4 


2? 7 


9 4 


167 


13.3 


12.3 


10 5 


r. 3 


13 4 


19 2 


139 


10 6 


38 


10 3 


8.2 


6.5 


9.4 


90 


9 2 


17 0 


11 3 


9 4 


3 2 


120 


7.6 


6.3 


28 6 


34 2 


398 


38 7 


34 7 


37 1 


16 b 


31 4 


206 


21.6 


178 


21 3 


17 7 


27.4 


22 6 


22 8 


7 8 


17.6 


137 


12.1 


10 1 


10 1 


107 


165 


12.8 


114% 


3 7 


10.5 


7.6 


7.1 


180 


21.2 


17 0 


26 8 


22 1 


23 1 


8 3 


179 


14.6 


127 


13.2 


13 8 


153 


21 7 


16 5 


14 8 


5.9 


13 5 


117 


9.2 


11 8 


14 6 


J 1.2 


17 2 


12 9 


13 1 


2 b 


14 4 


15 3 


8.0 



*D*ta are based on student transcripts for the last 4 years of high schooi. 

2 !nciud*s courses in architecture, computer and information sciences, health home economics, industrial arts, personal and social development, philosophy, 
physical education, psychology, public affairs, and religion 

?Tast parfxirmance as measured by a test battery administered as part of the High School and Beyond Study. 

SOURCE U S Department of Education, National Carter for Education Statistics, High School and Beyond Study, unpublished tabulations (October 1984). 
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Chart 1.18 



Percent of 1982 High School Graduates Who Received a "D" or "F' Average in Various Subject 

Matter Areas, by Race/Ethnicity 
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About one-third of al! graduating black and Hispanic high school students had/'D" or "F M 
averages in basic academic areas such as English, mathematics, natural science, and social 
science. In English, 33 percent of the black graduates and 31 percent of the Hispanic graduates 
had "D" or M F' averages compared with 17 pcrcen^or white graduates and 12 percent for Asian 
and Pacific Islander graduates^ 0 
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Table 1.19 



\ 



Comparative Scores on Reading Proficiency of 4th, 8th, and 11th Graders, by Selected Student and 
School Characteriftks: United State*, 1983-84 



4th Graders 



m Graders 



11th Gradors 



Character^" 



Percent of Stunts Test 
Having cnaracter isJic Score 



Percent of Stents Test 
Having Characteristic Score 



Percent of Students Test 
Having Characteristic Score 



Ail students . 

Student characteristics 
Sex 

Male 

Femafe 



Race/ethrucity • 
White 

Black . . 

Hispanic 

Language spoken at home 

English 

Spanish 

Other . . . ... 



Time spent on homework previous day . 

None assigned . • . . . 

Assigned but not done 

less than 1 hour 

1 to 2 hours 

Two or more hours 



ime spent watching television each day: 

None 

* hour 

2 hours 

3 hours 

4 hours. 

5 hours 

6 or mors hours 



School characteristics 
Region 
Northeast 
Southeast 
Central . 
West . 



100.0 



49.7 
'50.3 

70.6 
15.1 
11.3 

SQ9 
58 
3.3 

33 1 
4.0 
43.2 
137 
60 

28 

13.2 
16.2 
157 
12.9 
9.0 
30.1 



223 
237 
267 
27.3 



N 
N 



N 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
N 



H 
N 



100.0 



50.2 
49.8 

74.2 
14.4 
8.8 

93 3 
4.2 
2.5 

22.1 
4.3 
35.5 
29.4 
87 

22 

re 

21.8 
227 
17.6 
98 
13 4 



227 
235 
26.2 
276 



N 



N 
N 



+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
N 



N 
N 
N 



100.0 



50-4 
49.6 

74,4 
14.9 
7.9 

93.8 
3.5 
27 

21.4 
11.2 
26.0 
275 
13.9 

5.4 
25.6 
25.9 
•197 
117 
55 
5.9 



245 
22.0 
27.5 
25.9 



KEY: N = National average 

+ - toovs "national average . . - 

- = &*iow national average 
'Excludes approximately 3 percent of lb© students at eacn grade level who were classified as "other." 

SOURCE: Educational Testing Service, National Assessment of Educational Progress, unpublished tabulations (February 1985). 
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Chart 1.19 



Homework and Reading Performance of 4th, 8th, and 11th Graders 



Time spent on homework 
previous day 

4th graders: 
None assigned 

Assigned, but not done 

Less than 1 hour 

1 to 2 hours . 

Two or mors hours 

8th graders: 
None assigned 

Assigned, but not done 

Lass than t hour 

1 to 2 hours 

Two or more hours 

11th graders: 
None assigned 

Assigned, but not done 

Less than 1 hour 

1 to 2 hours 

Two or more hours 



•'1 

i 



7- 

1 





Below 

national 

average 



At 

national 
average 



Above 

national 

average 



\ 



At all three assessed grades, students who completed up to 2 hours of homework performed 
above the national average in reading. Students who did not complete their assigned homework 
tended to be poorer readers. 
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Table 1.20 

Comparative Scons for 1980 Sophomores* on Beading and Science Tests Administered in 
Spring 1980 and Sfrring 1982, by Selected Student and School Characteristics: United States 



Reading? 



Science 3 



Characteristic 



All students 

Student characteristics 
Sex 
Male 



Rate/ethriioty 

White, non-Hispanic 

Black, non-Hispantc 
Hispanic ... 

Asian or Pact!* (slander . 
American irtiian/AJaskan Native 

Tune spent on homework 
Less than 1 hour per week 
1 to less than 5 hours per week 
5 or more hours per week 

High schooi program: 

Academic 

-General - 
Vocational 

High school characteristics 
Control 
Pubic . 
CathoUc 
Othei private 

Community type 
Urban 
Suburban 

'P'jrai 

Region* 
Northeast 
South 

North Central 

West . 



Fdiowup 
Test (1982) 
Score 



increase in 
Score. 1980 
to 1932 



Proportion 
Corrected 4 



FcHkwup 
Test (1982) 
Score 



Increase h 
Score, 1980 
to 1982 



Proportion 
Corrected 4 



845 


1.31 


40 3 


10.22 


.99 


38.1 


8.55 


1.29 


Af\ Q 

40 o 






39 7 


8.36 


1.33 


39.9 


9.5b 




\ • JO 0 

\ 


9.37 


1.38 


43.1 


11.22 


1.00 


40 1 


5.36 


.98 


29.8 


0.35 


tXK 
.3! 


oc n 


5.55 


1.15 


32.5 


7.40 


Q1 

.91 




8.91 


1.57 


42.0 


11.00 


1.62 


41.9 


6.34 


.66 


339 


8.77 


1.12 


35.4 


6 23 


1 CI 


34.2 


Sou 


Q7 

.01 




. 8.17 


1.26 


s 39.2 


iu.04 


07 


or .0 


10 82 


* 70 

v i .1 L 






1 13 


41.6 


10.88 


1.56 , 


47.9 


12.11 


1.10 


42.3 


7 25 


1 20 


36.5 


942 


.95 


36.0 


6.21 


1 07 


33:4 


837 


.87 


34.4 


8 22 




39.5 


10.08 


97 


37.8 


10.32 


1.69 


40. ? 


11.27 


1.17 


40.9 


10.83 


1.90 


49.5 


11.78 


.91 


40.9* 


7 65 


1.13 


37 4 


9 08 


.99 


35.7 


8.9* 


1 45 


41.8 


rj.72 


1.03 


39.1 


8.19 


1.21 


39 7 


10.12 


92 


38.0 


9 10 


1.40 


42.8 


10.72 


1.04 


39 7 


7 43 


1.25 


37.2 


8.92 


.91 


35.1 


8.88 


1,30 


41.7 


10.94 


.97 


39 7 


8 82 


,1.33 


40.5 


10.84 


1.12 


39.2 



'Data are for 1980 sophomores who took the 1980 test and the 1982 foiiowup test. Transfer students, dropouts, and early graduates are 

^Maximum score on the reading test was 19 
3 Maxlrrfum score on the science test was 20.* 

'Percent of wrong responses on first (1^80) test answered correctly on the foiiowup (1982) test. 

*Th« regions correspond to the Bureau of the Census definitions. See the Definitions of Selected' Terms in the ap^ndix. 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, National Center, {or Education Statistics, High School and Beyond Study, unpublished tabulations 

(October 1984) VN s-' 
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Chart 1.20 



Comparative Scores for 1980 Sophomores on Reading and Science Tests, by Sex and 

Race/EthnkUy: 1980 and 1982 



Sex: 
Mate 

Female 

Race /ethnicity: 
White, non- Hispanic 

Black, non -Hispanic 

Hispanic 

Asian or Pacific 
islander 

American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 



Reading Test 



MM** 



3-* 



3— 
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Score 



Sex: 
Male 
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Hispanic 
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:> Science Test 



Race /ethnicity: 
White, non - Hispanic 

Black, non -Hispanic 



v ? - v;-i>,^,..3~» 



""'iiimi iwi i,lilHI! ) I.L 



3- 
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5 10 



fill 1 I > 

15 20 



H 1980 score 



Score , 
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Minority high school students, with the exception of Asian and Pacific Islanders, scored lower 
than white students on both reading and science tests. The disparity grew larger in the senior year, 
since minority students did riot improve their test score by as much as white students did on the 
second test. 
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Comparative Scores for 1980 Sophomores* on Mathematics Tests (Parts I and II) 
Administered in Spring 1980 and Spring 1982, by Selected Student and School 
Characteristics: United States 



Mathematics. Part I, Baste Skills 2 Mathematics. Part ll. Problem Soiving 3 



Foiiowup increase in Followup Increase in 

Test (1382) Score. 1980 Proportion Test (1932) Score. 1980 Proportion 
Characteristic Score to 1982 Corrected 4 Scofe to 1982 Corrected 4 



Ail students 


12 34 


1 62 


4/ b 


0 i£ 




^ 9 


udent characteristics 


























38.0 


Male 


13.01 


1.85 


45.0 


3.37 


.55 


Female 


11.70 


1.40 


402 


2.88 


34 


32.6 


Race/ethnicity 














White, non Hispanic 


13.90 


1.71 


45,7 


3.54 


.49 


37.3 


Black, non -Hispanic 


6.81 


1.55 


31.4 


1.5S 


.32 


27 3 


Hispanic 


7.24 


.95 


32.5 


1.78 


.22 


28.6 


Asian or Pacific islander 


16.09 


2.54 


51 7 


4.42 


fie 

.86 


43 1 


American inoian/MiasKdn niauve 




t 72 




2 04 


.34 


303 


Time spent on homework 










20 


31.0 


Less than 1 hour per week 


7 97 


65 


336 


2.00 


1 to less than 5 hours per week 


11 81 


1.54 


41 4 


2,94 


.41 


34.1 


5 or more hours per week 


16.91 


2.46 


52.1 


4 47 


72 


42 1 


High school program 










.73 


42 2 


Academic 


16.99 


247 


52 4 


4 48 


General 


9 83 


1 22 


36 9 


231 


.30 


31.2 


Vocational 


8.13 


2 79 


33 9 


1.92 


.18 


29 0 


igh school characteristics 














Control. 












34.6 


Public 


11.90 


1 53 


41.5 


2 99 


.42 


Catholic 


15.99 


2 52 


50 5 


1 04 


65 


39 3 


Other private 


16 37 


1 85 


52.4 


4.54 


83 


42 5 


Community type 










50 


33 0 


Urban 


10 92 


1 64 


39 5 


2 74 


SufcufDan 


13 43 


1 79 


44 9 


3.47 


.54 


37.3 


Rural 


11 54 


1.36 


40,8 


2 81 


29 


33.4 


Region' 5 










.51 


37.6 


Northeast 


13 89 


2 06 


46 7 


3.54 


South 


10 04 


1 49 


j7 6 


2.43 


38 


31.7 


North Central 


13 32 


1 43 


44 1 


3.41 


45 


362 


West 


12 99 


1 58 


43.8 


3.37 


.48' 


37 1 



1 Data are for 1980 sophomores who took the 1980 test and the 1982 followup test. Transfer students, dropouts, and early graduates are 
excluded 

^Maximum score on tne Mathematics*, Pari \ was 28 
^Maximum score on the Mathematics. Pari H was 10 

4 Percent of wrong responses on first (1980) test answered correctly on the foiiowup (1982) test. 

5 The regions correspond to the Bureau of the Census definitions. See the Definitions of Selected Terms in the appendix. 
' SOUSCE U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, High School and Beyond Study, unpublished 
tabulations (October 
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Chart 1.21 



Comparative Scores for 1980 Sophomores on Mathematics Tests, by Sex and Race/Ethnicity: 

1980 and 1982 



SOX! 

Male 
Female 

Race/ethnicity: 
White, non- Hispanic 

Black, non -Hispanic 

Hispanic 

Asian or Pacific 
islander 

American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 



Mathematics - Basic Skills 
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1— • 



i > T-r t t i I i > I » > ' ' ' ' ' ' ' 
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Score 



i i i i i i 
25 28 



Sex: 
Male 

Female 

Race/ethnicity: 
White, non-Hi&panic 

Black, non - Hispanic 

Hispanic 

Asian or Pacific 
Islander 

American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 



Mathematics - Problem Solving 



3— 



10 



□ 1980 score 



» i 1 1 t 

5 

Score 

Increase in score 1980 to 1982 



Male high school sophomores scored higher than f emales on both parts of the mathematics tests 
and tended to increase the margin in their senior year on the followup tests, Asian and Pacific 
Islander students outperformed all other racial/ethnic groups on both tests. Other minority 
groups scored much lower than white and Asian and Pacific Islander students. 
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Table 1.22 



Comparative International Mathematics Test Scores for 8th and 12th Graders, 
by Test Topic: Selected Countries, 1981-82 



Mean Percent Correct 



Selected Countries 1 



Grade and Topic 


United States 


Canada 

(BfliiSfi 

Columbia) 


Japan 


Low Quartile 2 


Medians 


8tii grade tests 












Arittimeiic (62 items) 


51 


58 


*60 


45 


51 


Algebra {32 items) 


43 


-58 


<60 


39 


43 


Geometry (4? items) 


38 ■ 


42 


<58 


38 


43 


Measurement (26 items) 


42 


52 


469 


»7 


51 


Statistics (18 items) 


57 


61 


4 71 


52 


57 


I2tfi grade tests 












Alge&ra (26 items) . . 


43 


47 


76 


47 


57 


Elementary functions/ 












calculus (46 items) 


29 




69 


28 


44 ■ 


Finite matrw«jt>cs (4 items) 


31 


('! 


76 


{*) 


44 


Geometry (26 items) 


31 


30 


58 


33 


42 


Number systems (17 items) 


40 


43 


72 


40 


50 


Sets and relations (9 items) 


56 


48 


80 


51 


62 


Probability ami statistics 












(7 items) 


40 


38 


72 


38 


50 



'Not available 

includes Belgium (Flemish and French), Canada (British Columbia and Ontario), England, France, Finland, Hong Kong, 
Hungary. Israel Japan. Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nigeria, Scotland, Swaziland, Sweden, Thailand, and 
United States fo^ the 8th grade tests. France, Luxembourg, and Swaziland did not participate in the 12th grade tests. 
2 Score at which 25 percent of the countries ranked below and 75 percent ranged above. 
^Score at wh<ch half of the countries ranked below and half ranked abo^ j. 
4 Data are for 7th graders. 

NOTE Twelfth grade college preparatory classes are provided to similar proportions of students in the United States as 
students in the other countries in the study. For 14 countries it was possible to estimate the proportion of students in 
advanced classes. Three countries had a lower proportion than the United States 'n advanced classes, 5 countries had 
about the same proportion, and 6 countries had a higher proportion. 

SOURCE: International Association for Evaluation of Educational Achievement, Second International Mathematics Study, 
Second Study of Mathematics Untied States (January 1985), and unpublished tabulations for British Columbia, Canada, 
and the United States (April 1984), and National institute of Educational Research (Ministry of Education, Japan), 
Nattona! Report of Japan, 1981, Vol. 1,\1901. 
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Chart 1.22 

United Slates Mathematics Test Scores Compared With Median International "Score 



Arithmetic 
Algebra 
Geometry 
Measurement 




Statistics 



i I i " i i t 



20 -15 -10 -5 0 5 10 15 20 
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12th Grade Tests 



Algebra 

Elementary functions/ 
calculus 

Finite 

mathematics 
Geometry 

Number system 

Sets and 
relations 

Statistics 




-20 -15 -10 - 5 0 5 10 15 20 
U.S. difference from median international score 



U.S. students consistently scored at or below the average of the selected countries on all the 
mathematics tests for both the 8th and 12th grades. The U.S. 12th grade students fell into the 
lowest fourth of the countries on the algebra, geometry, and number system tests and well below 
the average on the rest of the tests. 
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Table 1.23 



Trends in Percent of Test-Takers With Low and High Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) and American 
College Testing Program (ACT) Scores: United States, 1972 to 1984 



Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) American College Testis Program 

(ACT) Composite 



Percent With Scores PercentWith Scores Percent W.th Percent Wrth 

Average Score Lwsttwn 350 ot 600 or More Avers9€ scores at Scores of 

Year Verbal Mathematical Verba! Mathemalical Verbal Mathematical Scofe ^ or Less 26 or More 



1972 


453 


484 


17.3 


13.0 


11.4 


•17.9 


19.1 


28 


14 


1973 


445 


481 


19.0 


12.8 


9.7 


18.7 


19.2 


28 


15 


1974 


444 


480 


19.fi 


13.5 


10.0 


17.2 


18.9 


30 


14 


1975 . . 


434 


472 


21.9 


14.7 


7.9 


15.6 


18.6 


33 


14 


1976 


431 


472 


22.5 


16,4 


8.2 


16 3 


18.3 


35 


13 


1977 


429 


470 


23.4 


17.1 


8.0 


16.1 


18.4 


34 


13 


1978 


429 


468 


23.6 


16.9 


7.9 


15.8 


16.5 


34 


13 


1979 


427 


467 


24.1 


17.1 


7.7 


15.0 


18.6 


33 


13 


1S80 ... 


424 


466 


25.0 


17.2 


7.2 


15.1 


18.5 


33 


13 


1981 . 


424 


466 


24.7 


17.2 


7.0 


14.4 


18.5 


33 


13 


1982 


426 


467 


24.2 


16.6 


7.1 


15.3 


18.4 


34 


13 


1983 


425 


468 


24.1 


16.7 


6.9 


15.9 


18.3 


35 


13 


1984 


426 

— — » 


471 


24.3 


16.1 


7.3 


16.7 


(") 


(*) 


(*) 



'Not available. 

NOTE: The scale for the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) ranges from 1-00 to SCO. The scale for the American College Testing Program (ACT) ranges from 1 
to 36 

SOURCE: College Entrance Examination Board, National Report, College-Bound Seniors, various yearn; and The American College Testing Program, 
College Student. Profiles: Norms for the ACT Assessment, various years. 
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Chart 1.23 



Trends in Percent of Students With High and Low Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) and American 

College Testing Program (ACT) Scores 



Percent 
40v 
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30 
20 



Percent with scores 
less than 350 



Percent with scores 
SffWg ot 600 or more 
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Year 



SAT - Mathematics 




Percent with scores 
vfS^less than 350 

Percent with scores 
of 600 or more 



1972 1974 1978 1978 1980 1982 1984 

Year 



Percent 
40-i 



30 
20 
10 



ACT - Composite 

^^e;-^ Percent with sfcores 

15 or less 



Percent with scores 
of 26 or more 



1972 1974 



1976 i 1978 
Year 



1980 1982 1983 



The proportion of students with scores iess than 350 on the SAT verbal and mathematics tests 
generally increased between 1972 and 1980 and then began to level off or decrease. Similarly, the 
ps oportion scoring above 600 generally decreased until the 1980's, with the mathematics propor- 
tion rising after 1981 and the verbal proportion rising in 1984. 
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Table IM 



High School Seniors' Perception of School Discipline and Behavior Problems, 
by Selected Student &nd S<:nooi Characteristics: United States, 1982 



Percent of Students 
indicating "My Sena* Has A Problem With:" 



Characteristic 



Ail students 

Student characteristics 
Sex' 

Male 



Race/ethnicity 

White. non-Hispanic 

Stack ncn-His panic 

Hispa.ic 

Asian or Pacific isiai der . . 
American Indian/ Alaskan Native 

Socioeconomic'*status group 1 
Low. 

Low-middk. 

High -middle 
High 

Test performance group 2 

Low . 

low-middle 

High-middle 

High 

High school program •> 

Academic 

General 

Vocational 

School characteristic , 
Control 

Public 

Catholic 

Other private 

Community type 

Urban 

SuDurban . h 

Rural 



Class 

Cutting 



Poor 
Attendance 



Student 
Fighting 



Threats or 
Attacks on 
Teachers 



Percent of 
Students Who Do 
Not Feel Safe 
At School 



65 



61 
66 

64 
68 
63 
63 
55 

68 
68 
69 
66 

62 
68 
67 
63 

64 
72 
71 



68 

27 
39 

69 
66 
60 



54 



51 
57 

53 
56 
56 
45 
51 

61 
59 
57 
49 

55 
60 
55 
46 

49 
63 

62 



57 
18 
25 

57 
53 
54 



29 



30 
29 

27 
39 
34 
21 
25 

38 
34 
30 
22 

38 
33 
26 
19 

24 
35 
37 



31 
13 
S 

31 
27 
31 



4 

12 
8 
5 
4 

8 
6 
5 
3 

10 
5 
3 
2 

3 
6 
6 



6 
2 
1 

8 
4 
5 



8 
6 

5 
12 
10 
10 

9 

10 
7 
6 
5 

13 
7 
5 
3 

4 
7 
9 



7 
4 
4 

10 
6 
7 



'Socioeconomic status was measured by a composite score on parental education, family income, father's occupation, 
and household characteristics 

*Test performance was measured by a test Battery administered as part of the High School and Beyond Study. 
3 Htflh school program as reported by student. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, High School and Beyond Study, 
unpublished tabulations (September 1984) 
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Chart 1.24 



1982 Higb School Seniors' Perception of School Discipline and Behavior Problems, 

by Control of School 



Percent of seniors 
80- 



70- 



E3 Public 

ESI Catholic 

r private 




Class 
cutting 



Poor Student 
attendance fighting 



Threats or 
attacks on 
teachers 



Students showed markedly different perceptions of the discipline and behavior problems at 
various types of high schools. Students in private schools generally cited far fewer incidences of 
class cutting, poor attendance, and violence than students in public schools. 
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Table 1.25 



High School Seniors' Self-Reports of Discipline and Behavior Problems, by Selected Student and 
School Characteristics: United States, 1982 



Percent ol Students Who Reported They Had: 



0 

L ru racier is uc 


Cut 
Classes 


Attended Cuss Without 
Homework Completed 


Disciplinary 
Problems 


Been Suspended tor 
Academe Reasons 


Bjen Suspended 
For Disupkrury 
Reasons 


Been m Serious 
Trouble With 
The Law 


All students 


42 


28 


14 


4 


12 


5 


Student characteristics 














Sex 














Mate v 


46 


35 


18 


6 


17 


8 


f-emafe 


38 


21 


10 


2 


8 


2 


fiace/ethmcity 














Wtiite, nan Hispanx: 


42 


28 


12 


3 


12 


5 


Black, non-Hispantc 


36 


<:5 


16 


6 


13 


5 


Hispanic '.' 


43 


32 


20 


8 


14 


7 


Asian or Pacific isiarater 


42 


24 


15 


6 


7 


4 


Hm^iCdn irxiwn/ HWSH^n niauve 




0 1 




t 

3 


1 9 
1 c 


1 9 


Socioeconomic status group. 1 




• 


> 








Low . 


37 


32 


18 


6 


14 


5 


Low-m*ddte 


40 


a 30 — 


14 


4 


13 


4 


Hign-middie 


44 


29 


13 


4 


12 


5 


Mirth 


44 






3 




4 


Test performance group 1 














Low , . 




32 


21 


8 


15 


7 


Low-middfe. . . 


43 


29 


15 


4 


15 


5 




44 


27 


12 


2 


12 


4 


High 


37 


ZS 


9 


1 


7 


3 


High school program. 3 














Academic 


37 


22 


9 


2 


S 


2 


General 


47 


36 


16 


5 


15 


5 


Vocational . 


41 


33 


17 


6 


14 


6 


High school characteristics 














Control 














Public 


43 


28 


14 


4 


12 


5 


Catholic 


24 


26 


t1 


4 


11 


3 


Other pnvate 


43 


24 


14 


2 


14 


5 


Community 














Urban 


46 


26 


16 


5 


11 


5 


Suburban 


43 


29 


13 


4 


13 


5 


RufaJ . .. 


. . 37 


28 


14 


4 


12 


5 



1 Socioeconomic status was measured by a composite score on parental education, family income, father's occupation, and household characteristics. 
?Test performance was measured by a test battery administered as part of the High Scftool^nd Seyond survey. 
^Htgn schcol program as reported by student. ... - — " 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, High School and Beyond Study, unpublished tabulations (October 
1964) 
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Self-Reported Misbehavior and Discipline Problems of 1980 High School Graduates, 

by Control of School 



Percent of graduates 
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60 
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cu m>4 nmm turn uta 



Super*** tor SiJptnM tor 5er*x* touttt 
iGtttorrfc cfccjpflftiry m«h law 



In general, when seniors reported on their own discipline and behavior problems, fewer dif- 
ferences arose among the various school types than when seniors reported on problc.ns in their 
- schools as a whole. 
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Table 1.26 



Slates Using Minimum-Competency Testing, by Government Level Setting Standards, Grade Levels 
Assessed, and Expected Uses of Standards: United States, 1984 



Expected Uses 



Stales Using 
Mmtfnum- 
Cof5oeterw:v 
Testing 


Government 
lovel 
Settina 

Standards 


Grade 
Levels 
Assessed 


Grade 

Pf OfDOtKHI 

* i \^ i fvi fir • 


High 
School 
Graduation 

V« l W vH t«V» ■ 


Exit 


Remediation 


Other 


First 
Gradual Hid 




Staid 


3. 6. 9/11 




X 




X 


X 


I9tt5 


f\i iiVi Ml 


buie/fOcai 




X 


X 








1976 


Hrxansas £ 


State 


3. 4, b, 8 


X 






X 


X 


L^MlOr f IMS 


biaie/ocai 


4-11, it? yr OiQ 4 


X 


v 
X 


v 

X 


v 
X 




1979 




Local 


9, 12 




Local option 










Connecticut 


State 


4, 6. 8 








X 


X 




OeUware 


State 


1-8, 11 




X 






X 


1981 




£^ in t*S t ! All A 1 

State/ local 


3, 5, 8, 11 


X 


X 


X 






1983 




. . . . ovate 


1-4, 0, 8, 1u 4 




X 








1985 


Hawaii 


State 


3. 9-12 




X 




X 


X 


1983 




State 


84 








X 


X 


1952 


Illinois 


local 


Local option 










Local option 




Indiana 


Local 


3, 6, 8, 10 








X 


X 




Kansas 4 


State 


2, 4, 6, 8, 10 










Local option 




Louisiana- 


State 


2, 3. 4,5.11 


X 


X 




X 


X 


1989 


Maryland 


State 


3. 5. 7. 8, 9 




X 




X 


X 


1982 


Massachusetts 


Local 


Local option 










X 




Michigan 


State 


4. 7, 10 








X 


Local option 




Missouri 


State 


8-12 










X 




Mississippi 


State 


3, 5, 8, 11 




X 






X 


1987 


Nebraska 


Local 


54 










X 




Nevada 


Stale 


3. 6, 9 11 




X 




X 




1982 


New Hampshire* 1 


State 


4. 8. 12 


Local option 


Local option 






Local option 




New Jersey 


State 


9-12 




X 




X 


X 


1985 




diaie 


Local cpiion , lu- 1 £ 










X 


I Sol 


New York 


State 


3, b, 6. 8-1? 




X 




X 




1979 


Nofth Carolina 


State 


(1-3. 6. 11 




X 






X 


1980 


Ohio 


Local 


Local optiiK] 










Local option 




Oklahoma 


None 


3, 6. 9, 12 










X * 




Oiegon 


State/ iocal 


Local option 




X 








1978 


Pennsylvania 


State ^ 


3. 5. 8 








X 






South Carolina*' 


State * 


K-3. 6. 8, 11 


X 


X 




X 


X 


1990 


Tennessee 8 


State/local 


4-6. 8. 9-12 




X 




X 


X 


1982 


Texas 9 


State 


1. 3. 5. 7. 9 




X 




X 




1986 


Utah 


State/local 


Local option, 11,12 




X 




X 




1980 


Vermont J 


State 


1-12 










X 


1981 


Virginia 


State /focal 


K-6. 10-12 




X 






X 


1981 


Wisconsin 


Local 


14, 5-8. 9-10 




Local option 




X 






Wyoming 


Local 


Local option 








X 







1 Legislation tn calls for Arizona to develop a minimum course of study and criteria -tor h^gh school graduation standards and for grade-to-grade 

promotion criteria Local school districts are to implement standards. 

2 ln 1987 a minimum competency tost will be administered for 8th grade promotion, 

3 Fof high school graduation requirement.*, students have 3 options: paper-pencil test, performance test; or course. First time taken (grade 9) must be paper- 
pencil tost 

4 Th# Kansas Minimum Competency Assessment {MCA} was reestablished by 1984 legislative action (S.B. 473}. The MCA wilt be in eff&ct 1984-85 through 

1988-89 

5 Loaistana will add 8th grade beginning with 1966-87 school year and will Implement a graduating test for 11th graders in 1987-83. 

*New Hampshire requires that students be tested in elementary, middle and high school. Some local districts test at grades other than 4, 8 and 12/ 

7 The South Carolina Education Improvement Act of 1984 specifies that the 11th grade test being used to gather baseline data wilt be replaced in 1985-66 

school year with an exit exam in the 10th grade. All students graduating in 199C and after must pass the exam. 

s Locai districts tn Tennessee must test students in grades 4 or 5 or 6, and 8 for remediation purposes. 

^Requirements described above become effective in 1985-88 school year. 

NOTE Some States recorded dates for first high school graduating class to befcssessed, but did not record expected use for high school graduation. 
Tabulation excludes District of Columbia. \ ■ 

SOURCE Education Commission on the States, Department of Research and Inform^fcon, Clearinghouse Notes, "State Activity— Minimum Competency 
Testing.* December 1984. and U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, unpublished tabulations (January 1986). 
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Chart 1.26 



Slates Using Minimum-Competency Testing 




State-mandated testing used for 
high school graduation 

□ State and 4oca) testing used for 
ait other purposes 



In 1984, 23 States used or expected to use minimum competency testing for h 
tion, and another 16 States used it for other purposes. 
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TaMe 1.27 / 

dumber of Course Units Required for High ScbfjI Graduation in 1980 and 1984, 
).v Effective, aad Increase fat Naaabcr of Urits Keqafatd, by Stele: 1984 



SUil 


— : C? 

i 


fcumfcaf of Urate 
Ragged. 1980 


1 \ 

kumoaf ol Umts 
Bagdad. W 


Via/ 


increase ui Numtor of Units 
- feQU4ffd. 198010 1984 






tv 


ITU 


14S4 


A 
V 






19 


21 


1985 


2 






16 




1967 


4 






16 


2C 


1988 








< ? ) 




1987 








(?) 


tOCSj DQOTdS CJttifTTHr* 










20 


' it)H8 




Deuwire 




18 


<9 


198/ 


1 








2Qy? Of 23 


1985 


3§r5Vi 


Fiorioa 






24 * 


1987 








CM 


21 


1988 


* 






18 




' 1983 « 


2 






18 


2d 


1983- 


2 1 






>16 


16 


1988 


0 


ifXJwina 




16 


i9'/i 


1969 


3% 


'own 1 






Local boarcte tieStrmmt ail bul-asJHnrt* 








1? 


20 


1988 


3 


Kentucky 




\ 18 


20 


1987 j 


t 2 






20 


23 


1990 1 


} 3 






16 


16 


1984 ] 


[ o 


MdfyLWd 




CV 


20 


1984 


Q 








local bards otters oe all &u! 5 u^ts 










Local boards teitrrrwne ^ Out </? uf it 




\ttnntscU 




15 


2$ 


1982 




Mississippi 




16 


16 


1904 


Q 






Zti 


22 Of 24 


1988 


4 Or 4 






16 


20 


1986 


4 






160 semesf€' hours 


20Q credit hours 


1991 




Ntvatfd 


• 

* 


1^ 


20 


1986 


1 






16 




1989 


3% 


Nfv^ Jersey 




1 5 /: 


18V; 


10P4 


n 

w 


St*v* Mexico 




20 


2* 


19*7 


1 


New voft< 




^6 CH 18 


16 or 1$ 


1984 


0 


Now. r^r^inj 




16 


?0 


1987 


4 






17 


17 


1984 


0 






17 


18 


WSS 


1 


Qku^ una 




18 


20 


1987 


2 






ki 


22 


1988 


1 






13 


21 


1989 


1 


Rr>od€ Ssurd 




15 


16 or 18 


1983 


Oar 2 






18 


20 
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Chart 1.27 



Change in Number of Course Units Required for High School Graduation, 1980 to 1984 
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Nearly two-third^ of she States increased high school graduation requirements between 
1980 and 1984. 
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Table 1.28 



Past and Projected Trends in Number of Public and Private High School 
Graduates and as Percent of 18- Year-Old Population: United States, 1970-71 to 
1993-94 
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71.5 
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1980-81 


3,020 


71 2 


1.483 
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295 


1981-82 


3,001 


71 6 


1,474 


1.527 


2,711 


290 


1 982-63 1 


2.890 


71.8 


1,438 


1.452 
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1983-84 


2 9 V41 


72 6 


1,366 


1.375 


2,469 
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1984 85 


2.656 
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1,335 
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1985-86 
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72 6 
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1*186-87 
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72.6 
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2,739 
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1 Preliminary 

2 For methodological details, see Projections of Education Statistics to 1992-93, 1985. 



NOTE. Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE U S Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Statistics of Public Elementary and 
Secondary Day Schools, various years; Statistics of Nonpublic Elementary and Secondary Schools, various years; Public 
High School Graduates. 1980 87. bulletin, 1983; Projections of Education Statistics to 1992 93, 1985; and unpublished 
tabulations (December 1984) 
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Chart 1.28 



Trends in High School Graduates 
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With lit' le change projected in the high school graduation rate, schools are expected to graduate 
fewer students as the size of the high school age group decreases. 
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Table 1.29 



Population 18 and 19 Yours OW and 20 to 24 Yean OW f and Percent Who Have Completed 4 Years of 
Hfcfe Sdfooi 9 by Racc/Etfeaidty: Halted States, March 1974 to March 19S2 



c Age and Race/Ettviiciiy 



Total 

Total. 18 and 19 years o*d 
Number cwnpfetifvg high school 
Percent completing high sefcoos 

Total. 20 to 24 years oti 

Number completing high school , 
Percent completing high sznoti , 

Whtfe 

Iota!, 18 ind 19 years old 

Numw completing higVi school 
Percent completing h^n school 

Total. 20 to 24 years oW 
Numbec completing mgh school 
Percent completing high schcoJ . 

Black 

Total. 18 and 19 years ok). 
Number completing high school 
Percent completing high school 

Total. 20 to 24 years old 

Number completing high school 
Percent completing high school 

Hispanic" 

Total, 18 and 19 years old 
Number completing high school 
Percent completing school . ... 

Tcta 20 to 24 years M 

Number completing high school 
Percent completing high 'school. 



(Numbers in Thousands) 
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9.1 ft 
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6. 940 


6.977 


6.934 
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6,889 


6,756 
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4,44b 


4.588 


4.517 


4,444 


4,466 


4,481 


4,395 


4,288 


66.4 


65.1 


66.1 


64 7 


64.1 


640 


63.1 


63 8 


63.5 


15.439 


15.883 


16.217 


16.544 


16,790 


17.008 


• 17.620 


17,723 


17.817 


I3!l69 


13.660 


13.896 


14,082 


14.318 


14,572 


14,988 


14,946 


15,098 
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£5.0 
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85.7 


85.1 


84.3 
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1,129 


1.137 


491 
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4S2 
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49.4 


47 5 


48.4 
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45.5 
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1.505 
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41 7 


38.8 


44.0 


41 4 


42.9 


47.0 


46.3 


40.6 


40.3 


934 
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1,085 


1,185 


1,184 


1,349 
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1.401 
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728 
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819 


799 


835 


58.4 


59.5 


59.1 


61.4 


61.4 


61.6 


60.7 


55.7 


59.6 



"May be of any race 

NOTE .abulatlon includes persons still in school 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Educational Attainment in lha United States, Series P-20, various 
years, and unpublished data from the March 1982 Current Population Survey 
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Chart 1.29 



Percent of 20- to 24-Year-OM Population Who Have Completed 4 Years of High School, by 

Race/Ethnicity 
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Although the percent of white 20- to 24-year-olds who completed high school stayed relatively 
constant between 1974 and 1982, the proportion of blacks in that age group who graduated from 
high school increased. However, the proportion of black graduates remained somewhat below 
that of whites. More than one-third cf H\ panics 20 to 24 years old did not graduate from high 
school. 
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Chapter 2 
Higher Education 



This chapter provides data on trends and development in 
higher education kroraihe 1970's to the present. Where pro- 
jections are available, it continues these trend lines into the 
1 990V It concentrates on enrollment in colleges, univer- 
sities, and professional schools, on resources available to 
these institutions, and on the bachelor's and higher degrees 
they confer. 

The chapter begins with a view of past and projected trends 
in the college-age* and adult populations. It then looks at the 
latest available information on participants in postsecond- 
ary academic, vocational, and continuing education. The 
demographic base and the overview of postsccondary 
education provide a context from which higher education 
enrollment can be explored in more de'ail. Recent trends are 
observed, such as the greater participation of women, part- 
time students, and older students on college campuses. The 
chapter then moves to a consideration of some of the 
resources available to higher education, including trends in 
the number of instructional faculty members and their 
salaries, college costs, and the income and expenditures of 
colleges and universities. The concluding section provides a 
detailed examination of the number of earned degn ~s con- 
ferred and some of the fields of study in which students are 
concentrating today. 

Enrollment 

Trends in the College- Age and Adult Populations 

Analyzing demographic trends is an important part of plan- 
ning in American education, where knowledge of the size 
and age distribution of the population enables educators to 
prepare for the clientele to be served. From the rmd-1960's 
to^tfce mid-I970 f s, the expansion of higher education was 
due to a rapid growth in the size of the traditional college- 
age population. After 1975, college enrollment fluctuated in 
a narrow range foi a few years and then began to rise again 
as a result of the increased participation in higher education 
of older adults, particularly women. In 1933, enrollment in 
higher education reached an all-time high of nearly 12.5 
million. However, higher education can no longer look for- 
ward to the sustained enrollmcm growth that has 
characterized recent decades. Over :he next decade, shifts in 
the size and structure of the college-age and adult popuia- 



'Traditionally, 18- to 24- year -olds have been thought of as constituting the 
coticgc-££c population References in <his chapter will continue to designate 
this group 2$ the college-age population, even though they accounted for 
only 6! percent of total college enrollment in fill !9S3. 



tions have a substantial impact on higher education enroll- * 
ment. 

Between 1970 and 1983, the U.S. population 18 years old ■ . «. 
and over increased rapidly, from 135 million to 172 million, - 
an increase of 27 percent (entry 2. 1). This group is expected 
to continue to grow in the years just ahead, reaching 190 
million by 1993, an increase of 10 percent from 19S3. By age -f 
group, population trends are expected to contrast sharply as 
numbers begin to decrease in the younger cohorts and con- 
tinue to increase in the older dnes. From 1970 to 1983, the 
number of 18- to 24-year-olds rose significantly, from 24.7 \ 
million to 30.1 million, an increase of 22 percent.- By 1993, < 
this population is projected to decrease to 24.6 million, a 
drop of IS percent from 1983. This decline in the traditional 
college-age population is expected to have a profound effect 
on enrollment levels in higher education. The Bureakpf the 
Census reported in 1983 that 61 percent of all college 
students were 18 to 24 years old and that nearly 80 percent 
of the undergraduates were under 25 years of age. \ 

In contrast, continued increases in- population aig^gx - \ v 
pected in the older age groups. Between 1970 and 1983, the 
number of 25- to 34-year-olds increased by 59 percent. This 
age group will continue to swell for another 6 years— a 
result of the maturing "baby boom" generation. It, too, 
wili recede to 41.8 million by 1993, resulting in a modest in- 
crease of only 4 percent' from 1983. The baby boom genera- 
tion wili then have moved into the 35- to 44-year-old 
category, increasing this category by 37 percent between 
1983 and 1993.2 

Participation in Postsccondary Education 

According to the Current Population Survey conducted by 
the Bureau of the Census, 18.2 million students participated 
in postsccondary education programs in October 1982 (en- 
try 2.2). The survey data are based on interviews with a na- 
tionwide sample of 58,000 households. The survey included 
the civilian noninstitutional population 16 years of age and 

oyer who are enrolled in any type ot educational activity 

beyond the high school level, or who were taking a course for 
personal development or enjoyment. Included among the 
participants were 9.2 million students in academic programs 
leading toward an unwtfgraduate, gras. late, or professional 



^rend data for this age group are not shown in this report. Sir U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Burrau of the Census, Current Papulation 
Reports, 11 Population Estimates and Projections/' Scries P-25, No. 917, 
July 1982, and No. 949, May 1984. 
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.degree; 3.8 million students in vocational programs leading 
toward an associate degree, vocational certificate, occupa- 
tional license, or other vocational diploma or award; and 5.2 
million continuing education students taking courses for per- 
sonal or job development, or for social or recreational pur- 
poses, but not working toward a particular degree or other 
credential. 

Particij&ms in academic education were about equally 
divide between men and women. Whites accounted for 
about ?<6 percent of the participants, about the same propor- 
tion that they represent in the general adult population. 
More than 90 percent of the academic students were under 
35 years old, and fully two-thirds of them were under 25, 
Thus, the major concentration of academic participants was • 
in the younger age groups. It should be noted that not all 
college students were classified as academic participants. 
For example, a student in a terminal/Occupational program 
was included among the participants in vocational educa- 
tion, and a student takirg courses for personal satisfaction 
rather than toward an academic degree was counted among 
continuing education participants. 

Women and blacks were more largely represented in 
postsecondary vocational education programs leading to 
degrees, licenses or certificates than in academic programs. 
Women accounted for about 55 percent and blacks for 12 
percent of the total. As in academic programs, young adults 
predominated in postsecondary vocational education. Per- 
sons under 35 years old made up 77 percent of the par- 
ticipants in vocational education. 

The students in continuing education tended to be white, 
female and somewhat older than the participants in other 
forms of postsecondary education. Sixty-live percent of 
these studen f s were women, and 91 percent were white. The 
major concentrations by age were in the 25-tc-34 age group 
(32 percent of the total) and the 35-to-44 age group (22 per- 
cent). 

The labor force status of participants in postsecondary 
" education differed by the type of program in which they 
were enrolled (entry 2.1). The participants in academic pro- 
grams were less likely to be in the labor force than those in 
the other two groups. About 58 percent of the academic 
group were employed or seeking employment compared 
with about three-fourths of each of the other, groups. They 
were also L^s likely to be employed full time (24 percent 
crmparcd with 44 percent of the vocational students and 57 
percent of the continuing education students). These 



relatively low rates of full-time employment for academic 
participants reflect the fact that many of them were in the 
younger age groups and were attending college on a full- 
time basis. On the other hand, their part-time employment 
was relatively high. Twenty-nine percent of them were 
employed part-time compared with 22 percent of the voca- 
tional and 14 percent of the continuing education students. 
Unemployment was highest among the participants in voca- 
tional education (8.5 percent compared with 4.5 percent for 
each of the other two categories). This may have been one of 
the factors that encouraged them to seek additional educa- 
tion. 

Trends in Enrollment 

The past 13 years was a period of significant changes in 
higher education, according to data collected from univer- 
sities and colleges by the National Center for Education 
Statistics. In the first half of the 1970's, enrollment rose 
rapidly from 8,581,000 in 1970 to 11, 185,000 in 1975, an in- 
crease of 30 percent (entry 2.4). After some fluctuations, this 
number increased to 12,097,000 in 1980, an increase of 8 
percent over 1975. Between 1980 and 1983, college enroll- 
ment again rose slowly to reach 12,465,000. For the re- 
mainder of the 1980's and early 1900's, higher education 
enrollment is projected to decrease somewhat as declines in 
the traditional college -age population reduce the pool of 
potential students. From ihe record level in 1983, enrollment 
is projected to fall to about 1 1 ,676,000 in 1993, a decrease of 
6 percent. 

This total college enrollment decline will be less than the 18 
percent expected reduction in the traditional college-age (18- 
to 24-year-old) population because moderate increases of 
older students are expected to compensate somewhat for the 
loss of younger students. For a brief period in the late 
1980's, there may even be small gains, as the growth in the 
number of older students more than offsets the loss of 'hose 
under 25 years of age. It is not wpected that a larger propor- 
tion of 18- to 24-year-oids will attend college since the 
Bureau of the Census has reported participation rates by this 
age group did not change significantly between 1975 and 
1983. in addition, the expected increase in part-time 
students will offset to some extent the decrease in full-time 
enrollment. 

Changing Character of Enrollment 

During the past 13 years, profound developments havf occur- 
red in higher education enrollment, resulting in changing pat- 
terns in the characteristics of both students and institutions. 
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Between 1970 and 1983, for example, the enrollment of males 
increased by 19 percent from 5,044,000 to 6,024,000. Has 
number is expected to decline to about 5,641,000 by 1993, a 
decrease of 6 percent from 1983. The increase in the enroll- 
ment of women was even more impressive between 1970 and 
1983. Their number rose from 3,537,000 to 6,441,000, an in- 
crease of 82 percent. Since 1979, women have comprised the 
majority of college students. By 1993, the number of women 
college students is expected to recede to about 6,035,000, a 
decrease during the decade of 6 percent. 

From 1970 to 1983, full-time enrollment overall increased by 
25 percent, but between 1983 and 1993 it is projected to 
decline by 17 percent. Part-time enrollment increased 
- significantly, from 2,766,000 in 1970 to 5,204,000 in 1983, 
an increase of 88 percent. The increased attendance of 
women made a major contribution to the rise in part-time 
enrollment. By 1993, part-time enrollment is expected to in- 
crease moderately to about 5,639,000, a gain of 8 percent 
from 1983. 

Increases in part-time enrollment have been accompanied by 
changes in the age composition of students. While enroll- 
ment of students under 25 years old increased by 20 percent 
from 1970 to 1983, during the following decade it is ex- 
pected to fall by 20 percent. In contrast, the number of older 
students has more than doubled in those 13 yean, rising 
from an estimated 2,386,000 in 1970 to 5,062,000 in 1983. 
The enrollment of students 25 years old and over is expected 
to continue to increase to about 5,720,000 in 1993, a 
13 -percent increase during the decade. 

When the distribution of higher education enrollment is ex- 
amined by age and sex, it is obvious that significant changes 
in the number of younger and older students occurred be- 
tween 1970 and 1983 (entry 2.5). While older female students 
registered the most substantial increases, females in the 
traditional college-age group also showed larger increases 
than did males, a 41 percent rise contrasted with a 7 percent 
increase. Nonetheless, enrollment of both sexes in the 
younger age group is expected to fall off at about the same 
rate by 1993. 

The enrollment of men 25 to 34 years old increased to 
1.684,000 in 1983, a rise of 54 percent from 1970, and is ex- 
pected to increase siishtly to 1,732,000 in 1993. The enroll- 
ment of women in this age group more than tripled between 
1970 and 1983, to 1,662,000. By 1993, this number is ex- 



pected to remain stable at about 1,661 ,000. .For persons 35^ 
years old and over and enrolled in college, the number of 
men rose by 48 percent, from an estimated 415,000 in 1970 
to 613,000 in 1983. This number is expected to climb to 
855,000 by 1993, a rise of 39 percent. The number of women 
' 35 years old and over who were enrolled in college more 
than doubled, from an estimated 409,000 in 1970 to 
1,103,000 in 1983, and is expected to rise to about 1 ,474,000 
in 1993, a 3* percent increase. 



Changes in institutional characteristics were also evident 
between 1970 and 1983 (entry 2.6). The increase in enroll- 
ment between 1970 and 1983 largely reflected the expansion 
of 2-year institutions. Often offering open admissions, low 
tuition, and flexible scheduling, these institutions generally 
serve the needs of part-time students who combine educa- 
tion and work. Enrollment in these institutions rose from 
2,223,000 in 1970 to 4,726,000 in 1983, an increase of 113 
percent. This number is expected to remain at about 4.7 
million throughout the projected period. Enrollment in 
4-year institutions increased by 22 percent from 6,358,000 in 
1970 to 7,739,000 in *983, but is expected to drop 10 percent 
to about 6,968,000 by 1993. 



Enrollment in public institutions grew from 6,428,000 in 
1970 to 9,683,000 in 1983, an increase of 5 1 percent. This in- 
crease primarily reflects the rapid rise of enrollment in 
public 2-year institutions. By 1993, this number is expected 
to recede somewhat to 9,185,000. By contrast, private 
enrollment grew more.moderatcly, increasing by 29 percent 
between 1970 and 1983. It is expected to show a 10 percent 
decline by 1993. 



Enrollment by level also changed significantly between 1970 
arid 1983. Undergraduate enrollment grew rapidly, from 
7,736,000 in 1570 tc io,864,000 in 1983, an increase of 47 
percent. By 1993, this number expected to decline to 
about 9,968,000, a reduction i>f $ percent from 1983. 
Graduate enrollment also rose between 1970 and 1983, from 
1,031,000 to 1,339,000, an increase of 30 percent. By 1993, 
this numutr is expected to increase slightly to about 
1,418,000, a gain of 6 percent from 1983. From 1970 to 
1983, first-professional enrollment grew from 175,000 to 
279,000, an increase of 59 percent. Enrollment is expected to 
rise to 290,000 by 1993, an increase of 4 percent over the 
decade. 
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Trends In FuU-Time-Equivalent (FTE) 
Enrollment 

When expressed in full-time equivalents, the enrollment in- 
creases over the past decade appear less pronounced, while 
the declines anticipated through 1993 are more substantial. 
Total FTE enrollment in institutions of higher education 
rose from 6,737,000 in 1970 to 9,166,000 in 1983, an in- 
crease of 36 percent (entry 2.7). By 1993, this number is kc^_ 
jected to decline to about 8,043,000, a drop of 12 percent in _) 
the decade. This compares with a decrease of only 6 pewenK 
for total enrollment (full-time plus part-time). FTE enrou* 
mcnt in private institutions is expected to decline somewhat 
more than in publicJnstitutions (14 percent versus 12 per- 
cent). The faU in^TE enrollment is projected to be 
somewhat larger in 4-year institutions than in 2-year institu- 
tions (13 percent versus 10 percent). When expressed in full- 
time-equivalents, undergraduate enrollment is expected to 
decrease by 14 percent, while graduate and first-professional 
enrollments are projected to increase 4.5 percent and 4 per- 
cent, respectively. 

Recent Changes in Enrollment, by 
Type of Institution 

The enrollment trends in some types of institutions between 
faii 1982 and fal! 1983 represented a change from patterns 
that had existed between fall 1978 and fall 1982 (entry 2.8). 
While the total enrollment continued its upward trend with 
a small increase, various types of institutions registered 
more actual enrollment declines than in any recent year since 
1978. Specifically, enrollments fell for general baccalaureate 
institutions and for new institutions (i.e., institutions recent- 
ly admitted to the National Center for Education Statistics 
universe of colleges or universities) in both the public and 
private sectors. 

The main changes from past trends occurred in the public 
sector* Total enrollment in public institutions declined from 
1982 to 1983, along with enrollment in four of the six in- 
stitutional types: comprehensive, general baccalaureate, 
2-year, and new. This is the first time -aince 1978 that a 
decrease occurred in any of the institutional types. Only the 
doctoral and specialized institutions in the public sector con- 
tinued their upward enrollment trends. Although total 
enrollment in private institutions continued its upward trend 
from 1982 to 1983, half of the institutional types had declin- 
ing enrollments— doctoral and general ha^alaweate, which 
continued their slight downward trends!™ 1980, plus a 
large decrease for new institutions. Some of jpese changes in 



enrollment by type and control of institution may have 
resulted from the addition of new institutions or the 
reclassification of institutions from one category to another. 

Males continued their gradual decrease as a percentage of 
total higher-education enrollment and in all types of institu- 
tions except for new institutions and private 2-year colleges. 
In public institutions of higher education, males comprised 
48 percent of the total enrollment, whereas in private institu- 
tions they still comprised the majority. Males made up over 
50 percent of the students in doctoral and specialized institu- 
tions, both public and private, and less than 50 percent of 
the enrollment in general baccalaureate and 2-year institu- 
tions. 

In 1983, fhr downward trend of full-time students as a 
percentage the total enrollment was reversed by a slight 
increase. This was due to a small move upward for public in- 
stitutions. In private institutions the trend continued 
downward, although the percentage of students attending 
full time in private institutions is much higher than in public 
institutions. 



Minority Enrollment Trends 

The racial/ethnic minority share of enrollment in higher 
education remained relatively stable between 1976 and 1982 
(entry 2.9). Minority enrollment represented 13 percent of 
total enrollment in 4-year institutions in 1976 and 14 percent 
in 1982. In 2-year institutions, minorities accounted for 20 
percent of the students in 1976 and 21 percent in 1982. Each 
of the major racial/ethnic groups constituted a higher pro- 
portion of the enrollment in 2-year colleges than in 4-year 
institutions in 1982. In contrast, nonresident aliens compris- 
ed 4 percent of the total enrollment in 4-year institutions and 
only 1 percent in 2-year colleges. 

A quarter of a century ago, the majority of black students 
attended traditionally black institutions located primarily in 
the Southern and border States. Today there are still more 
than 100 of these institutions, and they continue to provide 
higher education for a substantial number of students. A 
preponderance of black students, however, now attend 
other institutions. Continuing a long-range trend, the pro- 
portion of black students attending traditionally b!ack col- 
leges dropped from 18 percent in 1976 to 16 percent in 1982 
(entry 2.10). Contributing to the stability of these institu- 
tions is the fact that they are now enrolling an increasing 
number of students other than blacks. 
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Participation in Remedial/Deveiopmenlal 
Courses 

In 1983^4, the percentages of institutions of higher educa- 
tion that offered remedial/developmental courses in 
reading, writing, and mathematics were 65, 73, and 71 per- 
cent, respectively (sec entry 2.1 1). The percentages of public 
institutions offering such courses were 87, 89, and 88, much 
higher than for pri^Te institutions, where the pcrcents were 
43, 56, and 53. for 2-year institutions, the percents were 
80, 78, and 82 versus 53, 69, and 61 percent for 4-year in- 
stitutions, 

in institutions which offered such courses, the average 
percentage of entering freshmen who needed tha e courses 
was highest in mathematics with 32 percent, compared to 27 
and 28 percent, respectively, in reading and writing. The 
percentages for each of the three fields of study were higher 
in public institutions than in private institutions and higher 
in 2-year than in 4-year institutions. For students who took 
the remedial courses, the completion rate across institutions 
for each of the fields of remedial work was about three- 
fourths. 



Salaries of Full-Time Instructional Faculty 

Between the academic years 1972-73 and 1982-83, the 
average salary of full-time instructional faculty on 9-month 
contracts 3 rose from $13,850 to $27 , 1 96 .a y increase of 96 
percent (entry 2.13). At the same time, theWfc of living, as 
measured by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 9 Consumer 
Price Index, increased by 129 percent, College faculty 
members thus experienced a substantial drop in purchasing 
power. In the past 3 yrars, faculty members have regained 
some of the ground they lust in the 8 preceding years, but 
their salaries in 1983-84 were still about 12 percent lower in 
constant dollars than in 1972-73. 

The level of facility salaries tends to be associated with 
academic rank, length of service, educational attainment, 
and the output of scholarly publications. Based upon un- 
published data from the si&vey of salaries, tenure, and 
fringe benefits by the National Center for Education 
Statistics, women continued to be concentrated in the lower 
academic ranks in 19$&S3, and their salaries overall 
averaged about 81 percent of those received by men. Even 
within ranks, the salaries received by women were slightly 
less than those paid their male colleagues. 



Resources 

Trends in Instructional Staff 

Higher education faculty members (excluding graduate 
teaching assistants) were estimated to number 702,000 in 
1983 (entry 2.12). The number of instructional faculty has 
generally followed enrollment trends, increasing rapidly in 
the early to mid-1970's and then rising at a slower rate 
through 1983. During the next 10-year period, senior in- 
structional faculty are projected to decrease to 635,000 by 
1993, a 10 percent decline as compared with a 6 percent drop 
in students. 

Much of the faculty growth since 1970 occurred among 
part-time instructors in public and 2-year institutions. The 
decrease projected through 1993 is expected to be felt across 
the public and private sectors, various types of institutions, 
and full-time and part-time positions. Reductions in the 
number of faculty members are likely to be more pronounc- 
ed in private and 4-year institutions than in public and 
2-year colleges. 



Finance 

Changes in Revenue Sources 

Institutions of higher education depend on a combination of 
public and private sources for their financial support. The 
mix of revenue sources is largely dependent on the control 
of the institution— that is, whether it is publicly or privately 
governed— and, to a lesser extent, on the level of the institu- 
tion. Public institutions derive their current funds prin arily 
from governmental 'sources, while private institutions rely 
much more heavily on student sources (entry 2.14). 

Of the governmental sources in 1981-82, States contributed 
the largest share of funds for public institutions and the 
Federal Government provided the most for private institu- 
tions. The States, funded generally through appropriations?- 
while (direct) Federal funding was often provided through 
contracts and grants. Governmental revenues, as reported 
by the colleges and universities, exclude student aid to 
higher education through Pell grants and student loans direc- 
tly funded, subsidized, guaranteed, or otherwise supported 

3 In 1972-73, the salary is for full-time instructional faculty on 9- to 
10-month contracts. 
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by the Federal government and some student assistance pro- 
grams funded by State governments. These student, 
assistance programs make up a significant share of the 
revenues reported from student sources. Budget figures 
show that Federal appropriations for postsecondary student 
aid in the collegiate and noncollcgiate sectors rose 
dramatically from $0.5 to $9.3 billion between 1970-71 and 
' 1981-82. This latter amount includes postsecondary student 
support programs throughout the Federal Government. 

In 1981-82, State revenues comprised 44 percent of all fund- 
ing for public 4-year institutions and 50 percent for public 
2-year institutions, but only 2 percent for all private institu- 
tions. The State share of funding for colleges and univer- 
sities increased from 1970-71 to 1981-82, particularly at 
public 2-year institutions, where funding sliifted appreciably 
from local to State governmental sources. In addition, some 
forms of State fuu :ial support for higher education, such 
as dircct-to-studei inancial aid, are not reported in these 
figures. Thus, the level of State support is somewhat 
understated. 

While the Federal contribution to higher education more 
than doubled, the Federal share of higher education institu- 
tional funding declined from 19 percent in 1970-71 to 13 
percent in 1981-82. The decline was particularly evident at 
public 4-year institutions, which obtained 13 percent of their 
revenues from the Federal Government in 1981-82 com- 
pared with 20 percent in 1970-71. The Federal share of 
revenues for private 4-year institutions also decreased, but 
remained a larger proportion of total revenues at these in- 
stitutions than at public 4-year institutions. Two-year in- 
stitutions received less from the Federal Government than 
did the 4-year institutionsjn both years. 

Students were the most important funding source for 
private institutions and the second most important source, 
after governments, for public institutions of higher educa- 
tion. In J 98 1 -82, students paid about one-third of the total 
cost for higher education. About two-thirds of the revenues 

. from students derived from tuition charges. Private 4-year 

institutions obtained 37 percent of their revenues from tui- 
tion compared with only 13 percent for public 4-year institu- 
tions. Private 2-year institutions relied the most on students 
for revenues, receiving about two-thuds of their revenues 
from tuition. Despite substantial increases in tuition charged 
by institutions of higher education, the proportion of 
revenues from tuition for all institutions combined rose only 
about I percentage point from 1970-71 to 1981-82. 



Federal Funds for the Financial Assistance of 
Postsecondary Students 

Federal financial assistance for postsecondary education in 
recent years has come mainly from three Government agen- 
cies: the Department of Education (ED), the Department of . 
Health and Human Services (HHS), and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration (VA) (entry 2.15). Students in higher education 
were the largest beneficiaries of these postsecondary funds. 
The Department -of Education provided the largest 
amounts, increasing them in each fiscal year from 1980 to 
1984, except for 1982. Assistance from the VA decreased 
steadily after 1980, while aid from HHS dropped substan- 
tially after 1981 mainly because of large dec r eases in Social 
Security postsecondary student benefits. 

Off-budget assistance generated by Department of Educa- 
tion funds was the largest single source of financial 
assistance for postsecondary students in the 1980's.. 
Guaranteed Student Loans (GSL's) provided some 90 per- 
cent of this off-budget assistance. GSL's are student loans 
approved and capitalized by financial institutions with in- 
terest subsidized and loans guaranteed by the Federal 
Government. In fiscal 1984,/ off-budget assistance ac- 
counted for 50 percent of the total Federal and federally 
generated funds for postsecondary students. 

Trends in Basic Student Charges 

Between the academic years 1973-74 and 1983-84, average 
charges for undergraduate tuition and fees, room, and 
board rose by 108 percent at public institutions of higher 
education and by 137 percent at private institutions (entry) 
2.16). During the same period, the cost of living, as 
measured by the Bureau of Labor Statistics' Consumer 
Price Index, increased by 118 percent. 

For the 1983-84 academic year, basic student charges 
averaged $3,156 at public institutions and $7,509 at private 
institutions. Most of the difference in the cost of attending 
public and private institutions may be attributed to the 
substantially higher tuition-charges at private institutions — 

Besides the variation in charges between public and private 
institutions, charges by the various types of institutions also 
differed widely. The most expensive institutions for students 
to attend were the private universities, where costs rose by 
150 percent to $9,307 over the past decade. The least costly 
schools were the public 2-year colleges, where charges rose 
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99 percent, considerably less than the rate of infla- 
tion, in the past 10 years. Student charges at public 2-year 
institutions averaged $2,534 in academic year 1SS1-S4. The 
growth in average coliege costs at public institutions general- 
i ' appears to have been restrained by the increased propor- 
tion of students attending these relatively inexpensive in- 
stitutions. 

Since 1 980-8 J § averagir charges have increased at a faster 
rate than inflation. Between 1982-83 and 1983-84, living 
costs rose less than 4 percent, but the cost of attending a 
public institution increased by more than 7 percent, and 
charges at private colleges grew by 8.5 percent. 

College costs tend to lag behind changes in the cost of living 
because student charges arc often established months before 
the academic year begins, and ^ollege officials are reluctant 
to change their fees in mid-year, in the recent past, for ex- 
ample, inflation ratck were highest between the academic 
years 1978-79 and 1979-80, but the rate of increase in college 
costs did not peak until 2 years later. 

Trends in Expenditures 

Trends in current-fi^nd expenditures by institutions of 
higher education alsojreflect the impact of inflation and dif- 
fering growth rates i^i the various institutional sectors. In 
1970-71, higher education institutions spent $23.4 billion, 
which by 1981-82 ha<\ tripled to $70.3 billion (entry 2.17). 

Expenditures at publiq institutions generally rose faster than 



at private institutions 
occurred at public 



These were the institu 
enrollment growth du 



The largest increase in expenditures 
2-year institutions, which nearly 



quadrupled their ompy* between 1970-71 and 1981-S2. 

ions that also experienced the largest 
ing the 1970's and early 19S0's. 



The impact of inflation during this period can be measured 
by adjusting the expenditures with the Higher Education 
Price Index, which is a widely used measure that accounts 
For price changes in goods and services purchased by higher 
-education institutions^. Between 1970-7 1 and 498V-S2, higher 
education prices increased 126 percent. Besides increases fn 
price levels, increases in enrollments affected higher educa- 
tion expenditures in all types of institutions. Simultaneously 
controlling for these increases in prices and enrollments 
reveals that little of the nominal increase in spending 
translated into real growth in current-fund expenditures per 
full-time-equivalent (PTE) student. Expenditures per PTE 
student at both public and private institutions generally 



rose, particularly during the late 197Q's, but after 1979-8$ 
expenditures per FTE student began to decline. By 1981-82, 
expenditures per FTE student were slightly lower than in 
1970-71, 

Degrees 

Trends in degrees awarded reflect earlier changes in the 
number of students enrolled, tempered by changes in the 
composition of enrollment. Nowhere is this more obvious 
than in the tremendous growth in degrees earned by women. 
While the number of degrees awarded to men registered 
small declines or moderate growth, the number of degrees 
awarded to women increased appreciably during ue 1970's 
and early 1980*s, having risen from levels significantly lower 
than those of men. The National Center for Education 
Statistics estimated that in 1982-83 women earned the ma- 
jority of bachelor's degrees and master's degrees, one-third 
of doctor's degrees, and more than one-fourth of first- 
professional degrees. 

In comparison, gains by racial/ethnic minorities in earned 
degrees have been relatively small. Minorities obtained 1 1 
percent of the bachelor's and master's degrees, 8 percent of 
the doctor's, and 9 percent of the first-professional degrees 
in 1980-31 (entry 2.18). These figures represent slight in- 
creases from 1975-76 in the percent of minorities receivings 
degrees at each level. 

By contrast, the share of degrees awarded to nonresident 
aliens varied by degree level in 1980-81 . They received 2 per- 
cent of the bachelor's, 8 percent of the master's, 13 percent 
of the' doctor's, and 1 percent of the first-professional 
degrees. The ftumbcr of nonresident alien degree recipients 
rose between 1975-76 and 1980-81 for all degree levels except 
first-professional. 

Trends in Bachelor's Degrees 

Between 1970-71 and 1982-83, the number of bachelor's 
degrees awarded increased from 839,700 to an estimated 
970,000, w 16 p e r c ent (entry 2. r9). Thisirumberis expected 
to remain stable at 970,000 in ! 983-84. Thereafter, a drop to 
887,000 is expected by 1993-941 a 9 percent decrease from 
1982-83. While the number of bachelor's degrees awarded 
to men increased slightly between. 1970-71 and 1982-83, the 
number awarded to women rose significantly, registering a 
35 percent increase. As a share of all bachelor's degrees, the 
percent awarded to women rose from 43 percent in 1970-71 
to about 51 percent in 1982-83. For the remainder of the 
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!980's, more than halt of the ail bachelor's degrees arc pro- 
jected to be awarded to women. \ 

About three-fourths of the bachelor's degrees in education 
were awarded to females in 1970-71 and 1981-82 (entry 
2.20). thtfy received an even larger proportion of the 
degrees conferred in the health sciences. In the other major 
disciplined of business and management, engineering, life 
sciences,^ and social sciences, males continued to 
predominate in 1981-82, though females registered dramatic 
increases over the decade. For example, in engineering, only 
1 percent of the degrees were awarded to females in 1970-71 . 
However, in 1981-82, they earned 12 percent of these 
degrres. The percent of degrees in business and management 
received by females increased almost fivefold during this 
period, from 8 percent to 39 percent. 

Trends in Master's Degrees 

The number of master's degrees awarded increased rapidly 
in the 1970's, peaking at 317,200 in 1976-77 (entry 2.19). 
This number has since declined to an estimated 295,000 in 
1982-83. It is projected to continue decreasing slowly, 
reaching 284,000 by 1993-94. Again, women represented a " 
steadily increasing share of master's degrees awarded, rising 
from 40 percent in 1970-71 to .oout 52 percent in 1982-83. 
The proportion received -by women is projected to increase 
to 53 percent by 1993-94. 

Among the six disciplines in which the most master's 
degrees arc awarded, a majority of education, health' sci- 
ences, and public affairs degrees went to females in 1981-82 
(entry 2.20ji. In business and management, engineering, and 
the social sciences, most master's degree recipients were 
males. Nevertheless, the strong increases in the share receiv- 
ed by women in business and management were similar to 
the trends at the bachelor's level. 



Trends in Doctor's Degrees 

The number of doctor's degrees awarded changed very little 
between 1970-71 and 1982-83 and is projected Tobe relative- 
ly unchanged through the 1980*s (entry 2.21). However, hid- 
den in this overall stability are sharply contrasting trends 
among male and female recipients. While the number of 
degrees awarded to men declined by about one-fifth be- 
tween 1970-71 and 1982-83, the number to women rose by an 
estimated 134 percent for the same period. In the 1980's, 
this trend is expected to continue. This means that the share 
of doctor's degrees awarded to women, which increased 



from 14 percent in 1970-71 to about 33 percent in 1982-83, is 
expected to reach 49 percent by 1993-94. This rise should off- 
set the expected decline in male re&pients, resulting in a 
fairly stable production of doctoral' degrees in the 1980 f s ' 
and early 1990's. One factor which has served as a deterrent 
for some persons considering doctoral work is the expected 
■ decline in the college-age population during the next decade. 
This may limit the number of new Ph.D/s who will be able 
to find employment as college teachers in the years ahead. 

In terms of doctor's degrees received in 1981-82, men con. 
tinued to predominate in most disciplines (entry 2.20). 
. However, women received more than half of the doctorates 
conferred in foreign languages, home economics, tetters, 
and library and archival sciences. They received between 40 
and 50 percent of the doctor's degrees in area and ethnic 
studies, education, health sciences, liberal/general studies, 
psychology, protective services, public affairs, and visual 
and performing arts. 

Trends in First-Professional Degrees 

The number of first-professionaidegrees awarded increased 
from 37 t 900 in 1970-71 to an estimated 72,500 in 19S2-S3, 
an increase of 91 percent (entry 2,21). The number awarded . 
to women during this period contributed greatly to the total 
rise. The women's .proportion increased frof»r 6 percent in 
1970-71 to about 29 percent in 19S2-S3. By 1903-94, this 
proportion is expected to increase to 34 percent. However, 
the tojai number of degrees awarded is projected to decrease 
to fl^SOO, a drop of 6 percent from 1982-83. 

While men continued to receive a majority of the first- 
professional degrees, substantial changes occurred between 
1970-71 and 1981-82 in the proportions awarded to women 
in all fields (entry 2.22). In law, for example, the proportion 
of degrees awaraed to women rose from 7 percent to 33 per- 
cent of the total; and in theology, from 2 to 16 percent/ In 
medicine, women injreascd # their share of die total from 9 to 
25 percent. Incr^^ses of similar magnitude were recorded by 
females in a number of other health professions.- 

Changing Patterns in Undergraduate Majors 

During the 15-ycar period, ending in 1981-82, Jtlw 
undergraduate majors of college students shifted 
signiptarttly. There was a viearly discernible movement 
aytfiy from a number of the traditional arts and sciences, 
1 whilyme number and percent ml students who moored In 
business and management and some other occupational? 
oriented fields increased substantially (entry 2.23). 



In 1966-67, degrees in biological sciences, English and 
literature, physical sciences, history, mathematics, and 
modern foreign languages constituted 28 percent of all 
bachelor's degrees conferred. By 1971-72, even though the 
total number of degrees in these fields had increased, the: 
made up only 22 percent of all bachelor's degrees awarded. 
By 1981-82 they had declined to 14 percent of the total. The 
proportion of degrees conferred in these arts and sciences 
was thus reduced by one-half over the 15-year period. 

As for degrees in business and management, engineering, 
health professions, public affairs and services, and com- 
puter and information sciences, they comprised 22 percent 
of a'.'« bachelor's degrees conferred in 1966-67. In 1971-72, 
wy accounted for 25 percent; and in 1981-82, 43 percent of 
the total. Thus thCpercent of degrees conferred in these job- 
related fields virtually doubled between 1966-67 and 
1981-82. 

At least one occupational ly oriented field did not experience 
a rise in recent years. Bachelor's degrees in education com- 
prised 22 percent of the bachelor's degrees conferred as 
recently as 1971-72, but in 1981-82 they made up only 1 1 per- 
cent of the total. This decline may reflect the student 
response to changing conditions in the labor market. Public 
school enrollment declined annually throughout the decade, 
reducing the demand for new elementary and secondary 
school teachers. 

Test Score Changes 

The tremendous increase in degrees awarded has resulted in 
the most educated generation in our Nation's history. Yet 
disturbing evidence exists that the most educated cannot 
necessarily be equated with the best educated. The evidence 
comes from a National Institute of Education analysis of 
changes over two decades in student performance on 
graduate and professional school admissions tests (entry 
2.24). The 23 types of tests examined included tests of 
general learned abilities 4 and tests of advanced achievement 
in 15 specific subject areas. For most of these tests, the 
analysis covers the years 1964 to 1982. Test-takers, although 
no! statistically representative of all graduates, do comprise 
a significant sample, and their performance can be used as 
one indicator of the changing quality of student learning in 
U.S. higher education. While the data are variable and the 



4 For example, the Graduate i- -trord L\aminaiion/ Verbal and Quantitative, 
the Uv» School Admits o> t * Test, the Graduate Management Admissions 
Test, and sub tests in .eading and Quantitative Analysis of the Medical 
College Admissions lest. 



analysis is by no means final, the results suggest perfor- 
mance has declined in several areas. Among the findings: 

• Of 23 examinations, performance declined on 15 
(principally Graduate Record Examination subject 
area tests), remained stable on 4, and advanced on 4. 
The magnitude of the change is also revealing in that 
of the 15 that declined, 6 showed "large" or "ex- 
treme" decreases, but none of the 4 that increased did 
so by a large amount. The greatest declines occurred in 
subjects requiring high verbal skills. Included among 
these were the Graduate Record Examination (GRE)_ . 
Verbal and ORE subject area tests in French, History, 
English Literature, Sociology, and Political Science. 

• Most of the relationships between numbers of test- 
takers and trends in scores on individual examinations 
did not follow the conventional wisdom that perfor- 
mance is inversely related to the number of test-takers. 
In other words, falling scores were not generally 
associated with rising numbers of test-takers. 

• None of the basic demographic variables— age, race, 
or gender of the test-takers— in and of itself, could ex- 
plain the observed changes in performance over the 
period. 

• Neither citizenship nor fluency in English, in 
themselves, could explain the observed changes in per- 
formance. Only in combination with undergraduate 
major did these variables begin to offer plausible 
hypotheses on what influences test score trends, 

• The performance and participation of U.S. students 
from different undergraduate majors appeared to of- 
fer the most convincing explanation of observed 
changes. Students with undergraduate majors in most 
professional and occupational fields (the most rapidly 
growing group among both degree grantees and test- 
takers) did not perform as well as others. Students 
with undergraduate majors in science, mathematics, 
and engineering outperformed all others on these ex* 
animations. Majors in philosophy and economics also 
performed higher than average. 

Taken as a whole, these findings suggest the test perfor- 
mance of at least a significant subset of college graduates 
has generally declined. Even in the recent past, from 1976 to 
1982, scores generally continued to decline, though more 
moderately than in the middle and late 1960's and with some 
exceptions, such" as on the law school admissions test and 
some quantitatively oriented subtests. 
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Conclusion 

The I970's and early I98G's have been a time of rapid 
ehange for institutions of higher education in the United 
States. During the early years, the ranks of college students 
were swelled by the coming-of-age of the % *baby boom" 
generation. More recently, college enrollments have been 
augmented by the increased attendance of women, part-time 
students, and older students. Tcrkeep up with the growing 
numbers, colleges spent more over this period, though the 
increases were not generally reflected in raises for faculty or 
in greater dollars spent per student. The larger groups of 
students enrolled also resulted in substantial growth in the 
number of degrees granted, in the 13 years from 1970-71 
through 1982-83, American colleges and universities confer- 
red approximately 17 million bachelor's and higher 



degrees, or about the same number of degrees that were 
conferred in the 50-year period ending in 1969-70. 

In terms of the number of years they have spent in school, 
today's young adults are the most "educated" group in our 
history. A larger proportion of them have attended and 
have graduated from college than in any previous genera- 
tion. That many of them are oriented toward the world of 
work is evidenced by the fact that college majors in job- 
related fields, like business and management, health profes- 
sions, and computer science, are growing rapidly. Yet^/fi 
look at changes in the test scores for admission to graduate 
and professional schools suggests some disturbing declines 
over the last two decades. Equally troublesome is the 
evidence that the greater number and the changing composi- 
tion of test-takers only partially account for the declines. 
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Table 2.1 



Past and Projected Trends in the College-Age and Adult Populations: United 
States, 1970 to 1993 



(in Thousands) 
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18 


18 to 24 


25 to 34 


35 Years 




Year 


Old and 


Years 


Years 


Years 


Old and 




(July 1} 


Over 


0k! 


Old 


Old 


Over 


1970 




135,290 


3,781 


24,712 


25,323 


85,255 


1971 




137.852 


3,878 


25,874 


25,958 


86,020 


1972. 




140,476 


3,976 


26,076 


27,623 


88,777 


1973 




143,145 


4,053 


26,635 


28,939 


87.571 


1974 




145,867 


4,103 


27,233 


30,225 


88,409 


1975 




148,805 


4,258 


28,005 


31,471 


89,329 


1976 




151784 


4,266 


28,645 


32,759 


90,380 


1977 




154,776 


4,257 


29,174 


33,998 


91,804 


1978. 




157,810 


4,247 


29,622 


34,963 


93,1:25 


1979 




160,950 


4,316 


30,048 


36,203 


94,699 


1980 . 




164.055 


4,258 


30,357 


37,601 


96,097 


1981 




166,809 


4,239 


30,486 


39,033 


97,290 


1982 




169,497 


4,193 


30,422 


39,559 


99,516 


1983. 




171.921 


4,022 


30.148 


40,334 


101,439 










Projected* 






1984 .. 




173,806 


3,774 


29,501 


41,020 


103,285 


1985 




175,792 


3,658 


28,739 


41,788 


105,265 


1986 




177,673 


3,574 


27.838 


42,515 


107,320 


1987 




179.624 


3,667 


27.246 


43,098 


109,280 


1988. 




181.657 


3,772 


26,783 


43,429 


111,445 


1989 




183,673 


3,777 


26,375 


43,620 


113,678 


1990 




185,321 


3.431 


25,794 


43,529 


115.998 


1991. 




186.833 


3.317 


25,338 


43,159 


118,336 


1992.. 




188.205 


3.199 


24,881 


42,548 


120,776 


1993 




189.633 


3,276 


24,583 


41,830 


123,220 



'Projection data are from the middle series 

SOURCE: U.S Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, "Population Estimates and 

Projections", Senes P-25, No. 917, July 1982, and No. 949. May 1964. 




Chart 2.1 



National Population Trends, by Age Group 
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The age composition of the national population has shifted since the 1970's. While the population 
in the younger adult groups is expected to decline in the 1980's and into the 1990's, the older' age 
groups are projected to increase significantly. 
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Table 2.2 



Participants in Postseeondary Academy Vocational, and Continuing Education, by 
Sex, Rare, and Age Group: United States, October 1982 



Type of Postseeondary Education 
Academic 1 Vocational? Continuing 3 



Sex. Race, . Number (m Percentage Number (in Percentage Number (in Percentage 

and Age Group Thousands) Distribution Thousands) Distribution Thousands) Distribution 



Total 


9.243 


100.0 


j.787 . 


100.0 


5.177 


100.0 


Mate 


4.629 


50.1 


1.712 


45.2 


1,808 


34.9 


Female 


4,614- 


49.9 


2.074 


54.8 


3,358 


65.1 


White. 


7.933 


85.8 


3.199 


84.5 


4,731 


91.4 


Black 


918 


9.S 


449 


11.9 


255 


4.9 


Other races 


392 


4.2 


138 


3.6 


190 


3.7 


-16 to 24 years oid 


6.208 


67.2 


1,833 


48.4 


848 


1S.4 


25 to 34 years oid 


2.145 


23.2 


1,078 


28.5 


1,667 


32.2 


3b to 44 years old 


624 


6.8 


522 


13.8 


1,121 


21.7 


45 to 54 years old 


196 


2.1 


240 


6.3 


717 


13.8 


55 to 64 years old 


56 


.6 


95 


2.S 


514 


9.9 


65 years old and over 


12 


.1 


19 


.5 


309 


6.0 



1 Academic students pursued coursework, either fuH< or part-time, for the purpose of obtaining an undergraduate, graduate, or 
professional degree. 

Vocational students took coursework (either full- or part-time) in an occupational or technical field for the purpose of obtaining a 
vocational credential, such as a vocational certificate, occupational license, or other vocational diploma or degree. 
^Continuing education students were postseeondary education participants not otherwise classified as academic or vocational 
students who were taking college credit courses but not seeking a degree or who were taking noncredit courses for job 
Improvement, personal development or social/recreational purposes (excluding aduit basic education courses to improve basic 
skills in reading, writing, or arithmetic). 

NOTE: Data revised from those previously published. Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Special Report, Participants in Postseeondary 
Education: October 1992, 1964, based on data from Current Population Survey of the Bureau of the Census. 



Chart 2.2 

Composition of Postsecondary Education Participants, by Type of Program 
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By Age Group 
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While the composition of postsecondary participants in academic programs was evenly divided 
between the sexes, females outnumbered males in vocational and continuing education programs. 
Sixteen- to 24-year-olds comprised two-thirds of participants in academic programs, but they 
represented less than half of vocational education participants and less than a fifth of those in 
continuing education. 
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Table 2.3 

Partkipants in PostsecoBdaiy Academic, Vocational, and Continuing Education, by 
Labor Force Status and Sex: tlnited States, October 1982 



Type 01 ^secondary Education 
Academe 1 Vocational 2 Continuing 



Labor Force Number {m Percentage Numoer Sin Percentage Number (in Percentage 

Status and Sex Thousands) Dotation Thousands) Distribution Thousands} Distn&utton 



Total 


9.243 


100.0 


3,787 


1000 


5,177 


100.0 


Not in Utxx force 
Empwyud fuii-ttme 

Employed part-time 

Unemployed 


3,893 

2.236 

2,697 

418 


42.1 
24.2 
29.2 
4.5 


9S5 
1,676 
834 
321 


25.2 
44.3 
22.0 
8.5 


1.271 
2.944 
728 
234 


24.6 
569 
14.1 
' 4.5 


Men 


4.629 


100.0 


1.712 


100 0 


1.808 


100.0 


No? in iaocr force 

Employed fulifime 

Employed part-time 
Unemployed 


1 .992 

1,119 

1.292 
227 


430 

24.2 
27.9 
49 


312 
934 
321 
145 


18.2 
54 6 
18.8 
8.5 


190 

1,378 
135 
105 


10.5 
76.2 
75 
5.8 


Women 


4,614 


100.0 


2.074 


100.0 


3,368 


1000 


Not in labor force 

Employed full -time 

Employed part -time 

Unemployed 


1.902 

1.117 
. 1.406 
. . ' 189 


41.2 
24.2 
30.5 
4.1 


644 

741 
513 
176 


31.1 
35 7 
24 7 
8.5 


1.080 
1.566 

593 

129 . 


321 
465 
17 6 
38 



'Academic students pursued coursework, either full- or part-time, for the purpose of obtaining an undergraduate, graduate, or 
professional degree, 

2vocationai students took coursework (either full- or part-time), in an occupational or technical field for the purpose of obtaining a 
vocational credential, such as a vocational certificate 

^Continuing education students were poatsecondary education participants not otherwise classified as academic or vocational 
students who were taking college credit courses but not seeking a degree or who were taking noncredit courses for job 
improvement, personal development or social/recreational purposes (excluding adult basic education courses to improve basic 
skills in reading, writing, or arithmetic). 
NOTE; Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Special Report, Participants in Poststcondiry 
Education; Qctoter 1982, 1984, based on data from Current Population Survey of the Bureau of the Census. 
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Chart 2.3 

Participants in Postsecondary Academic, Vocational, and Continuing Education, by Labor Force Status 
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Large numbers of persons not in the labor force or employed part-time participated in academic 
education. The participants in vocational and continuing education were more likely to be 
employed full-time. 
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Table 2.4 



Past and Projected Trends in Total Enrollment in Institutions of Higher 
Education, by Sex, Attendance Status, and Age Group: United States, Fail 1970 
to Fall 1993 



(In thousands) 



Age Group 

Sex Attendance Status (Estimated; 

* 1 

25 Years 

Fail of Total Under 25 Oid and 

Year Enrollment Male Female Full-Time , Part-Time Years Old Over 



T 9/0 






3,044 


3,537 


3,013 




0.13*4 


9 ^RA 
C, OOQ 


1971 




0 (lift 
8,949 


3.2U7 


3J42 


£ t\Tf 

o,C/» 


fc.Of 1 










1,21S 


r ma 
3, (M 


3,976 


D,U/c 


J, 




0 

c.o « □ 


1973 




9,602 


5.371 


4,231 


6.189 


3,413 


6,511 


3.090 


19/4 




10,224 


5,622 


J'g 


6,370 


3,853 


6,631 


3,593 


1976 




11,185 


6,149 


5,036 


6,841 


4,344 


7,051 


4.123 


1976 




11,012 


5.811 


5,201 


6,717 


4,295 


7,066 


3,945 


1977 




11,286 


5.789 


5,497 


6,793 


4,493 


6,992 


4,294 


1978 . 




11.259 


5.640 


5,619 


6,667 


4,592 


7,035 


4,225 


1979 




11.570 


5.683 


S,fc7 


6.793 


4.776 


7,117" 


4,453 


1980 




12,097 


5,874 


6,223 


7.098 


4,999 


7,560 


4,537 


19S1 




. 12.372 


5.975 


6,397 


7.181 


5,190 


7.538 


4,834 


198? 




12,426 


6,031 


6,394 


7.221 


5.205 


7,578 


4,848 


1983 




12,465 


6,024 


6.441 


7,261 


5,204 


7.402 


5,063 












Projected* 








1934 




12,345 


6,020 


6,325 


7,045 


5,300 


7.225 


5,120 


1985 




12,247 


5.996 


6.251 


6,790 


5.457 


6,952 


5,295 


1986 




12.162 


5.944 


6,218 


6,645 


5.517 


6,734 


5.428 


1987 




12,136 


5,918 


6,218 


6,566 


5,570 


6.503 


5.533 


19S8 




12.141 


5,909 


6,232 


6.541 


5.600 


6.533 . 


5.608 


1989 . 




12,161 


5,908 


6,253 


6,524 


5.637 


6,476 


5.684 


1990 




12.093 


5,867 


6,226 


6.430 


5,663 


6,351 


5742 


1991 




11,989 


5.805 


6,184' 


6,303 


5.686 


6.214 


5.775 


199? 




11.810 


5,715 


6,095 


6,152 


5,658 


6,065 


5.745 


1993 




11,676 


5,641 


6,035 


6,037 


5,639 


5.955 


5,720 



•For methodological details, see Projections of Education Statistics to 1992-93, 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Higher Education General information 
Survey, Fait Enrollment tn Colleges and Universities, various vears; Projections of Education Stattst'cs to 1992-93, 1965; 
and unpublished tabulations (December 1984). 
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Chart 2.4 

Enrollment Trends in Institutions of Higher Education, by Student Characteristics 
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In contrast to its expansion in the 1970's, higher education enrollment is projected to decline 
throughout the rest of the 1980's and into the 1990's. While declines in enrollment are projected 
for men and full-time students, part-time enrollment is projected to increase for several more 
years. 
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Table IS 



Past and Projected Trends in Total Enrollment in Institutions of Higher Education, by Sex, Age Group, 
and Percent in Full-Time Attendance Status: United States, Seated Years, Fall 1970 to Fall 1993 



Estimate Enrollment Proved Enrollment* 


1970 1973 1978 • 1983 1988 19S3 



jZa any 

Age Group 


lkitiiT\K*r (\n 

niunujci ^iii 

Thousands) 


reFLeni 

Cull, 
run 

Ttme 


wuiiiucr [it* 

Thousands) 


Cta r f i\ n t 

rerceni 
run 

Time 


(luNiOcr (in 
Thousands) 


re! cent 

Cull. 

run 

Time 


fturooer 
Thousands) 


rfirceni 

Cull. 

run 

Time 


niUn^yef \\\\ 

Tlw sands) 


rciCgni 
run* 
Time 


K!,,rT.War /in 

rxuinoer ^in 

Thousands) 


reivsni 

Cull. 

rU» 

Time 


Botn sexes 


8.581 


678 


9.602 


64 4 


11,259 


59.2 


12.465 


57.1 


12.141 


539 


11.676 


51.7 


14 to 17 years 


258 


934 


297 


89.6 


263 


91 6 


214 


89.2 


213 


89 7 


183 


89 6 


18 and 19 years 


2.599 


92.5 


2,526 


91.9 


2.756 


87.9 


2.710 


88.3 


2,439 


88.3 


2.121 


88.3 


20 and 21 years 


1,880 ' 


87 6 


2.109 


85.6 


2.213 


82.1 


2,392 


82 9 


2,023 


82.7 


1,888 


82.8 


'12 to 24 years 


1.457 


605 


1.578 


61.0 


1.803 


62.7 


2.088 


59 9 


1.860 


59 9 


1.762 


59.9 


2b to 29 years 


1.075 


379 


1.485 


32 6 


1.731 


34.7 


2,032 


36 4 


2,110 


36.4 


1.870 


36.4 


30 to 34 years 


487 


20.5 


658 


23.1 


1.037 


25.8 


1,314 


23.1 


1,459 


23.1 


1.521 


23 1 


years and over 


824 


16 3 


947 


20. 5 


1,458 


12 9 


1.716 


14.8 


2,03? 


14.9 


2,329 


14.9 


Male . 


5.044 


695 


5,371 


66.6 


5,640 


62.5 


6.024 


61.2 


5,909 


582 


5,641 


56.3 


14 to 17 years 


129 


96 1 


121 


90.9 


105 


90.5 


91 


87.0 


92 


870 


' 79 


-86. < 


18 and 19 years 


1,349 


93 8 


1,299 


92.2 


1.327 


88.2 


1.283 


89.: 


1,171 


892 


1.019 


893 


20 and 21 .years 


1.095 


904 


1,149 


86 2 


1,157 


84.4 


1.205 


84.8 


1,033 


846 


986 


84.7 


22 to 24 years 


964 


674 


992 


686 


1.027 


67.6 


1,148 


65.3 


1,041 


65 .1 


988 


' 65.2 


25 to 29 years 


78? 


41 8 


993 


37 0 


985 


38 3 


1.087 


40 3 


1,150 


40 3 


1.022 


40.3 


30 to 34 years 


308 


23 4 


387 


27 4 


523 


254 


5S7 


27.4 


676 


275 


710 


27.5 


35 years and over 


41S 


16.1 


428 


28 7 


516 


15 7 


613 


14.7 


744 


14 8 


855 


14.7 


Female 


3,537 


653 


4.231 


61.7 


5,619 


55.9 


6.441 


53.1 


6,232 


49.8 


6,035 


47.4 


14 to 17 years 


129 


907 


175 


89.1 


157 


930 


123 


91.7 


121 


90.9 


104 


91,3 


18 art 19 years 


1,250 


91.2 


1,228 


91.6 


1.429 


67.6 


1.427 


87.4 


1,266 


875 


1,101 


87 5 


20 and 21 years 


785 


83 7 


961 


84.8 


1.054 


79.7 


1,187 


80S 


989 


80.9 


922 


80.8 


22 to 24 years 


4S3 


46.9 


585 


484 


776 


562 


938 


53.3 


818 


533 


773 


533 


25 to 29 years 


292 


27,4 


492 


23.4 


746 


29.8 


945 


31.7 


960 


31.7 


849 


31.7 


30 to 34 years 


179 


15.6 


270 


17.0 


513 


263 


717 


19.2 


782 


192 


812 


19.2 


35 years and over 


409 


14.4 


518 


13.5 


942 


11.4 


1,103 


14.9 


1,294 


14.9 


1.474 


14.9 



•For methodological ditaJta, see Projections of Education Statistics to f 992 93, 1985. 



NOTE: Dttftlis may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U S Department of Education* National Center for Education Statistics. Higfw Education General Information Survey, Fall Enrollment in Colleges 
end Universities, various years; Protections of Education Statistics to 1992-93. 1965, and unpublished tabulations {December 1984). 
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Chart 2 J 

Past and Projected Enrollment Patterns in Higher Education, by Sex and Age Group 
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The number of 18- to 24-year-olds enrolled in college is projected to decline throughout the rest of 
the 1980's and into the 1990's, while the number of students 25 years old and over is expected to 
continue rising. 
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Table 2.6 



Pass and Projected Trends in lota! EnroUmeat in Institutions of Higher Education, by Control and Type 
of Institution and by Level of Student: United States, Fall 1970 to Fall 1993 



tin Thousands) 



Controi of institution Type o! institution Level 





Fall 
of 

Year 


' Total 
Enrolment 


Public 


Private 
• 


4-Ywj 


\ 2-Year 

\ 


Undergraduate 
and Unclassified 


Graduate and 
Postbaccaiaureate 
Unoasaya 
9c. — 


First- 
Professional 


1970 




1,581 


6,428 


2,153 


6,358 


2^23 


7,375 


1 .03; 


175 


1971 




1,949 


6,804 


2,144 


6,463 


2,488 


7.7*3 


1.012 


194 


197? 




9,215 


7,071 


2,144 


6,459 


2,756* 


7.941 


1.066 


207 


1973 




9,602 


7,420 


2,183 


6,590 


3,012 


8.261 


1.123 


218 


19/< 1 




10,224 


7,983 


2,235 


6,820 


3,404 


3.798 


1.190 


236 


Vj i J 




11,185 


8.835 


2,350 


7,215 


3,970 


9,679 


1,263 


245 


1976 




11,012 


8,653 


2,359 


7.129 


3,883 


9.429 


1,333 


251 • 


1977 




11,286 


8.847 


2,437 


7,242 


4,042 


9.714 


1.318 


251 


1978 




11,259 


8.784 


2,475 


7.232 


4,028 


9.684 


1.319 


257 


1979 




11.570 


9,037 


2,533 


7,353 


4,217 


9.998 


1.309 


263 


1980 




12.097 


9,457 


« 2,640 


7,571 


4,526 


10.475 


1.343 


278 


1981 




12,372 ' 


9,647 


' 2,724 


7,655 


4,716 


10.754 


1.343 


'75 


1982 . 




12,426 


9.696 


2,730 


7,654 


4,772 


10,825 


1.323 


278 


1983 




12,465 


9,683 


2.782 


7,739 


4,726 


10.846 


1.339 


279 














Projected* 






1984 




12,345 . 


9,645 


2.700 


7,600 


4,745 


<Q,715 


1,345 


285 


1985 




12,247 


9,591 


2.656 


7,437 


4,810 


10,551 


1.398 


298 


1988 




12,162 


9,533 


2,629 


7,358 


4,804 


10.447 


1,413 


302 


1967 




12.136 


9,616 


2,618 


7,317 


4,619 


10,410 


1,424 


302 


1988 




12,141 


9.528 


2,613 


7,303 


4,638 


10,417 


1,424 


300 


1989 




12,161 


9.548 


2.613 


7,306 


4,855 


10,439 


1,425 


297 


1990 




12,063 


9.498 


2,595 


7,264 


4,829 


10.371 


1.427 


295 


1991 




11,969 


9.419 


2,570 


7,195 


4,794 


10,266 


1,430 


293 


1992 




11,810 " 


9,284 


2.526 


7.071 


4,739 


10.096 


1.4*2 


292 


1993 




11,676 


9,185 


2,491 


6,968 


4,708 


9,968 


1.418 


290 



•For methodological details, see Projections of EduCMtion Stttistics to 1992-93, 1985. 

SOURCE: U S Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Higher Education General information Survey, Fatt En/oifment in 
Coffges *na Universities, various years; Projections of Education Statistics to 1992-93, 1985, and unpublished tabulations (December 1984) * 
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Chart 2.6 



Enrollment Trends in Institutions of Higher Education, by Institutional Characteristics 
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Enrollment in 4-year institutions is projected to decrease significantly during the 1980's and into 
the 1990's, while enrollment in 2-year institutions is projected .o decline slightly, m the early 
1990's. Enrollments in both public and private institutions are expected to fall oveVthe next 
decade. 
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Table 2.7 

Past and Projected Trends in Full-Tirae-Equivalent (PTE) Enrollment in Institutions of Higher 
Education, by Control and Type of Institution and by Level of Student: United States, Fall 1970 to 
Fall 1993 



(in Thousands) 



Control of institution Typ* of institution level 





Fall 
of 


Total 
FTE Enrollment 


Pu&iic 


Private 


4-Year 


2-Year Undergraduate 
and unclassified 


Graduate and 
Postbacca laureate 
Unclassified 


First' 
Professu 


1970 




6,737 


4.953 


1,704 


5,220 


1 ,9 1 v 


J, Jf U 


599 


163 


1971 




7.149 


5.344 


1,804 


5.430 


1 71S 




613 


185 


197? 




7,254 


5.453 


1,801 


5.407 


1 817 


6 434 


622 


198 


1973 




7.453 


5.630 


1.324 


5,439 


2,014 


6,574 


669 


210 


1974 




7,805 „ 


5.945 


1.861 


5.606 


2,193 


6^869 


710 


226 


197b 




8,481 


6.523 


1.958 


5,898 


2,581 


7.493 


758 


229 


1976 




8.313 


6.350 


1.963 


5.852 


2,464 


7,299 


781 


234 


1977 




8.415 


6,396 


O ft 4 ft 

2.018 


5,934 


2,480 


7,398 


( /o 


OAO 
C*i\i 


1978 




8,335 


6,270 


2,066 


5.924 


2.410 


7,308 


777 


249 


1979 




8,487. 


6.393 


2.085 


6,017 


2.471 


7,460^ 


778 


250 


1980 




8,749 


6,574 


2.175 


6.160 


2.589 


7.697 


791 


261 


1981 




9,012 


6,778 


2.234 


6.250 


2.764 


7.952 


801 


261 


1982 . 




9,092 


6,851 ' 


2.241 


6.249 


2.842 


8.036 


788 


267 


1983 




9,166 


6.881 


2.285 


6.324 


2.842 


8.095 


806 


?66 














Projected* 








1984 




8.866 


6,671 


2.195 


6.107 


2.759 


. 7,756 


835 


275 






8.730 


6.570 


2.160 


6.008 


2.722 


7.601 


845 


284 


1986 




8.607 


6.480 


2.127 


5.908 


2,693 


7.467 


852 


288 


1987 




8.547 


6.438 


2,109 


5.850 


2.697 


7.402 


858 


287 


1988 




8,533 


6.431 


2.100 


5.825 


2,708 


7.393 


855 


285 


1989 




8.529 


6.433 


2.097 


5.815 


2.713 


7,394 


852 


282 


1990 




8.445 


6,371 


2.075 


5.761 


2.684 


7.31.6 


849 


280 


1991 




8,326 


6.278 


2.048 


5.683 


2.642 


7.199 


848 


278 


1992 




8,165 


6.159 


2.007 


5,567 


2.598 


7,044 


844 


277 


1993 




8.043 


9.089 


1.974 


5.471 


2.572 


6.925 


842 


276 



•For methodological details, see Projections of Education Statistics to 1992-93, 1965. 

SOURCE: US Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Higher Education General information Survey, fall Enrollment in 
Colleges and Universities, various years; Projections of Education Statistics to 1992-93, 1985. and unpublished tabulations (December 1984). 
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Chart 2.7 



FuH-Tlme-Equivaknt (PTE) Enrollment Trends in Institutions of Higher Education, by 

Institutional Characteristics 
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10.000,000 - 



5,000.000 




Total 
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1878 1983 
Fall of year 



1988 
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When con verted, to full-time-equivalence, enrollments in both 4-year and 2-year institutions are 
expected to decline throughout the rest of the 1980's and into the 1990's. These declines should be 
felt in both public and private institutions. 
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Table 2.8 



Trends in Total, Male, and Full-Time Enrollment in Institutions of Higher Education, 
by Control and New Institutional Classification: United States, Fall 1978 to Fall 1983 



Control and Type 
o? institution 



Total, an institutions 

Doctoral 

Comprehensive. 
General baccalaureate 
Specialized , . . 
2-year 

New 

Pubic , 

Doctoral 

Comprehensive 

General baccalaureate - 

Specialized 

2-yuar 

New ' 



Private 

Doctoral 

Comprehensive 
General baccalaureate 

Specialized 

2-year 

New 



Total 

Pudltc 
Doctoral 

Comprehensive . 
General baccalaureate 

Specialized 

2-year 

New 

Private 

Doctoral 

Comprehensive .. .. 
General baccalaureate 
Specialized 
2-year 

New 



1978 


1980 


1982 


1983 


1978 


1930 


1982 


1983 












indexed to 1976 






Numfier (in Thousands) 






„ (1978 = 


100 0) 




11.260 


12,097 


12.426 


12.465 


100.0 


107,4 


110.4 


1107 


2,902 


*3,029 


3,023 


3.044 


100.0 


104.4 


104.3 


104,9 


2./21 


2.814 


2.838 


2.877 


100.0 


103.4 


104.3 


105.7 


1,103 


1.173 


1.181 


1.150 


100.0 


106.3 


107.1 


104.3 


4S3 


543 


575 


599 


100.0 


112.4 


119.0 


1 24.0 


4.051 


4.472 


4.666 


4.725 


100.0 


' 110.4 


115,2 


116,6 


i 


66 


137 


OS? 


IW.v 








8,786 


9.457 


S.696 


9,683 


100.0 


107.6 


110.4 


110.2 




2.364 


2.366 


9 1.11 


inn n 


104.5 


104.6 


106 6 


2,133 


2,208 


2,225 


2,208 


100.0 


103.5 


104.5 


103,5 


370 


395 


410 


387 


100.0 


106.8 


110.8 


107.3 


139 


1j0 


193 


•199 


100.0 


129.S 


138.8 


14o.* 


3,881 


,.284 


4,464 


m ice 

4,456 


< Art rt 

100.0 


110.4 


115.0 


1 > A Q 

114.0 


0 


27 


37 


12 


* Aft ft 

100.0 








2,474 


2.640 


2.730 


2.782 


100.0 


106.7 


110.3 


112.4 


639 


665 


662 


633 


100,0 


104.1 


103.6 


99.1 


588 


f% 


613 


669 


100.0 


103.1 


104.3 


113.8 


733 


777 


771 


753 


100,0 


106.1 


105.2 


102,7 


344 


363 


382 


400 


4ftft ft 

1UU.U 


105.5 


111.0 


1 1 D..5 


169 


188 


202 


ZtoS 


1UU.U 


111.2 


119.5 


i 33. c 


1 


39 


100 


CO 


♦ Art n 

lUU.U 










Male Students as 






Full-Time Students as 






Percent of Total 






Percent of Total 




50. i 


46.6 


48,5 


AQ 1 

4o. j 


33. £ 


58.7 


58.1 




49.3 


47.8 


47.8 


47.6 


555 


548 


54.5 


54,7 


538 


52.6 


52.5 


52.4 


76.1 


76.3 


76.2 


75.6 


478 


46.7 


47.0 


48.9 


64.1 


64.5 


64.8 


85.7 


48,6 


47.2 


47.5 


47,4 


62.6 


60.8 


60.4 


61.2 


65,5 


68.3 


68.1 


68.8 


80.3 


83.0 


63.6 


81.7 


47.0 


45.0 


44.8 


44.5 


37.1 


• 36.5 


36.2 


36.2 




48.0 


49.0 


49.2 




24.2 


32.6 


50.9 


52.9 


51.2 


51.2 


50.8 


72.5 


72.5 


70.9 


70,5 


580 


56.6 


55.8 


55.6 


71.7 


71.4 


72.5 


72.1 


53.8 


§1.7 


51.0 


50.4 


64,1 


64.7 


64.0 


63.2 


45.9 


44.4 


44.2 


44,0 


79.9 


78.4 


76.7 


78.3 


621 


59.6 


58.1 


57.o 


57.2 


69,3 


66.9 


65.5 


42.5 


390 


39.6 


45.0 


76.6 


78.2 


78.0 


7S.7 


74 2 


68.6 


73.8 


74.3 


90.5 


88.1 


59.5 


48.9 



—Not applicable. 

NOTE; See the Definitions of Selected Terms In the appendix for the new Institutional classification. Details may not add to totals 
because of rounding. 

SOURCE U S Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Higher Education General information Survey, 
fail Enrollment in Colleges and Universities, unpublished tabulations (October 19S4). 
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Total Enrollment in Higher Education, by Control and Classification of Institution: Fall 1983 
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Two-year institutions enrolled the largest number of students in the public sector, and general 
baccalaureate colleges enrolled the largest number in the private sector. In the fall of 1983, males 
represented the majority of students only at doctoral and specialized institutions and at private 
comprehensive and new institutions. 
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Table 2.9 



Treads in Total Enrollment In Institutions of Higher Education, by Type of Institution 
and by Race/Ethnicity of Student: United States, Fall 1976 to Fa»i 1982 



Type ano Race/£thrncity 1976 1978 1980 1982 1976 1978 1980 1982 







Number i& Thousands) 






Percentage Distribution 




4-year institutions 


7,107 






7,648 


100.0 


100 0 


100 0 


100.0 


White, non-Hispanic 


5,995) 


6.027 


6,275 


0,306' 


84.4 


83.7 


82.9 


82.5 


ToUi muxyity 


931 


975 


1.050 


1,073 


13.1 


13.5 


13.9 


14.0 


Black, non-Hispanic 


604 


612 


634 


612 


8.5 


8.5 


8.4 


8.0 


Hispanic ' 


174 


190 


217 


229 


2.4 


2.6 


2.9 


3.0 


Asian or Pacify Islander 


119 


138 


162 


193 


• 1.7 


1.9 


2.1 


2.5 


American incUan/ 


















Alaskan Native - 


35 


35 


37 


39 


.5 


.5 


.5 


.5 


NoivrfisKtenraian 


177 


201 


241 


270 


2.5 


2.8 


3.2 


3.5 


2-year institutions . . 


3,873 


4.028 


4,521 


4,740 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


White. non-Htspamc 


3,077 


3167 


3,558 


3.692 


793 


78.6 


78.7 


77.9 




760 


810 


899^ 


387 


19.6 


20.1 


19' 


28.8 


Black, non-Hispanic 


429 


443 


472* 


489 


11.1 


11.0 


10.4 


10.3 


Hispanic 


210 


227 


255 


291 


S.4 


5.6 


5.8 


6.1 


Asian or Pacific Islander 


79 


97 


124 


158 


2.0 


2.4 


2.7 


3.3 


American Indian/ 


















Alaskan Native 


41 


43 


47 


49 


1,1 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


Nwwes&m alien 


42 


52 


64 


61 


1.1 


1.3 


1.* 


1.3 



NOTE: Data for ai! years exclude a smail number of students not reported by race. Details fray not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE U.S. Department of Education, Office for Civil Rights, Racial, E ihnic and Sex Enrollment Date frvm Institutions of 
Higher Education, fell 19/6; and National Center for Education Statistics, Fell Enrollment in Higher Education, 19/6; Digest of 
Educstwn Statistics. 1081 and 193344; and unpublished tabulations (March 1085). 
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Omit 2.9 



Minority and Non-Resident Alien Representation in Total Higher Education Enrollment 



Percent of 
total enrollment 

24 i 

20 "I 



4 -Year Institutions 




1976 



Percent of v • 
total enrollment 



24 1 



1976 



Black, non- Hispanic 



Hispanic 9 

Asian or Pacific Islander 

American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 

Non-resident alien 



1978 ' 1980 
Fall of year 



1982 



2-Year Institutions 




Black, non -Hispanic 



1978 1980 
Fall of year 



1982 



Hispanic 



Asian or Pacific Islander 
American Indian/ * 
Alaskan Native 
Non-resident alien 



Minorities represented about 14 percent of enrollment at 4-year institutions and about 21 percent 
at 2-year institutions in the fall of 1982, proportions essentially unchanged from 1976. Non- 
resident aliens made up 4 and 1 percent of students at 4- and 2-year institutions, respectively. 
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Table 2.10 



Black Students Enrolled in All Institutions of Higher Education and in Traditionally 
Black Institutions, by Type and Control of Institution: United States, Fall 1976 and 
Fall 1982 



Type arcs Control of Institution 



AH institutions 1 



Traditionally BUck 
institutions (TBI)? 



TBI Share* 

Black 
EnroUmeni 



1976 


1982 


1976 


1982 


1976 


1982 


1,033,000 


■ 1.101,500 


185.800 


177.000 


18.0 


16.1 


604.000 


612.300 


177.500 


169,100 


29.4 


27.6 


149,000 


144,300 


12.200 


13,200 


8.2 


9.2 


455,000 


468.000 


165.300 


155.900 


363 


33.3 


429.000 


489,200 


8.300 


7.900 


1.9 


1.6 


331.000 


873.100 


136.400 


121,300 


16.4 


13.9 


422,000 


420,700 


130.300 


114.800 


30.6 


27.3 


104,000 


99,700 


4.900 


4,000 


4.8 


4.1 


318,000 


321,000 


125.400 


110,800 


39.4 


34.5 


409.000 


452.400 


6,000 


6,500 


t.5 


14 


202.000 


228.400 


49.400 


55,700 


24.5 


24.4 


182.000 


191.600 


47,100 


54.300 


£5.9 


28 4 


45,000 


44,600 


7.200 


9.200 


16.1 


20.7 


137.000 


147,000 


39,900 


45.100 


29.1 


30.7 


20.000 


36,800 


2,300 


1.400 


11.6 


3.8 



AH institutions 

4-ywr institutions 

Universities 

Other 4-year institutions 

2-year institutions 

Publicly control M institutions 
4-year institutions 

Universities 

.Other 4-year institutions .. 

2-year institutions. 

Privately controlled institutions 
4-year institutions 

Unrverstfies 

Other 4-year institutions 

2-year institutions 



1 Data for 197© are approximations only; data for both yun exclude a email number of students not reported by race, 
2 AHhough the number of black students In traditionally black Institutions declined from 1976 to 1962, the total enrollment in 
these institutions remained about the same because of an increase in tha nijmbar of students of other races. 

NOTE; Details may not acid to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U S Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Hit Enrollment in Hfgt+r Education, 197% 197$ 
and unpublished tabulations (January 1985). 
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Chart 2.10 



Percent of Black College Students Enrolled in Traditionally Black Institutions, by Type and 

Control of Institution 




Of the black student population, the proportion attending traditionally black institutions (TBI's) 
decreased from 18 to 16 percent between 1976 and 1982. Only private 4-year TBI's enrolled a 
larger share of black students in 1982 than in 1976. 
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Table 2.11 



Participation in Remedial/ Devetopmeutal Courses in Reading, Writing, and Mathematics Offered 
by Institutions of Higher Education: United States, Academic Year 1983-84 



For institutions Ottering Remedial/ Developmental Courses 
in the Subject 



Subject of Course and 
Control and Type 
of institution 



Percent of 
institutions With 
Remedial/Developmental 
Courses 



Average Percent* oJ Entering 
Freshmen Who: 



Needed 
Remedial Course(s) 



Enrolled in 
Remedial Course(s) 



Av.aflo Percent* o! 

Students Enrolled in 
Remedial Courses Who 
Passed or Successfully 
Completed Them 



Reading 

Alt institutions 
PutJitc 
Private 
4-year 
2-year .. 

Writing 

AU institutions 
Public 
Private 
4 year 
2-year : 

Mathematics 

Ail institutions 
Pubic . 
Private 
4-year. 
2 year 



65 
87 
43 

53 
80 



73 
89 
56 
69 
79 



71 
88 
S3 
61 
62 



27 
30 
22 
21 
32 



28 
32 
24 
24 
33 



32 
37 
26 
26 
39 



23 
22 
23 
21 
24 



25 
26 
24 
23 
28 



30 
31 
23 

27 
32 



77 
74 
84 
82 
74 



73 
71 
77 
76 
71 



73 
68 
81 
74 
72 



•These percents are institutional averages for Institutions offering remedial courses in the subject. These percents nave not been weighted by the 
enrollment size of the Institutions. 

NOTE: Responses ere based at the national level on an estimated 2,780 institutions of higher education with first-year students. 

SOURCE: U S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey System, Survey of Remedial Studies in 
Institutions of Higher Education, 1965. 
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Chart 2.11 

Participation in Rcaiediai/Drvclopmeatal Courses Offered by Iostitutioiii of Higher Education 
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Of the freshmen entering institutions that offered remedial /developmental courses in 1983-84, 
about one-fourth enrolled in such courses in reading, writing, and mathematics. About three- 
fourths of those who enrolled in remedial courses completed them successfully. 
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Table 2.12 



Past and Projected Trends in Full-Time and Part-Time Senior Instructional Staff* in 
Institutions of Higher Education, by Control and Type of Institution: United States, 
Fall 1970 to Fall 1993 



{Li Thousands) 






Employment status Control 


Typ* 


fail of Year 


ToUl 


Fun-Time Part-Time PuW*c Private 


4*Year 2-Year 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 
1975 

1976 ' 
1977 

1978 

1979 * 

198Q 2 

1981 

1982? 
19832 



1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 



474 
492 
500 
527 
567 
621 
633 
•656 
656 
675 
616 
696 
701 
702 



369 
379 
380 
389 
406 
440 
434 
445 
441 
445 
450 
452 
455 
457 



104 

113 
120 
138 
161 
188 
199 
211 
215 
230 
236 
245 
246 
245 



314 
333 
340 
365 
397 
443 
450 
468 
467 
468 
495 
500 
506 
507 

PfQfecte<J3 



160 
159 
157 
162 
170 
185 
'183 
'88 
189 
187 
191 
196 
195 
195 



700 


455 


245 


506 


194 


694 


454 


240 


504 


190 


664 


447 


237 


497 


187 


678 


443 


235 


493 


185 


677 


442 


235 


493 


1S4 


677 


442 


235 


493 


184 


670 


437 


233 


488 


182 


661 


431 


230 


481 


180 


646 


423 


225 


472 


176 


635 


415 


220 


463 


172 



382 
387 
384 
401 
427 
467 
467 
483 
485 
494 
494 
498 
499 
500 



498 
494 
485 
480 
478 
478 
473 
467 
457 
447 



92 
105 
116 
126 
140 
161 
166 
173 
171 
182 
192 
198 
202 
202 



202 
200 
198 
198 
199 
199 
197 
194 
191 
188 



'Faculty members with the title of professor, associate professor, assistant professor, Instructor, lecturer, assisting professor 
adjunct professor, or interim professor {or its equivalent). Excluded are graduate students with titles such as graduate or teaching 
fellow who assist senior staff. 
Estimated on the basis of enrollment. 

3f or methodological details, see Protections of Education Statistics to 1992-93. 1985, 
NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE U S Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Employees in Institutions of Higher Education,' 
various years; Protections of Education Statistics to 1902-93. 19S5; Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. Higher Education 
Staff Information Report File, various years; and unpublished tabulations (December 1984). , 
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v Chart 2.12 

Senior Instructional Staff in Institutions of Higher Education 



Staff 



800,000 1 
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rmm — r-i — i — i — i — r 
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'Total 
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Fail of year 



i ri 
1988 



r i i 
1993 



The number of instructional staff in institutions of higher* education is expected to decline 
somewhat into the !990's, reflecting the anticipated decrease in enrollment. 
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Table2.13 

\ 

Average Salary of Full-Time Instructional Faculty in Institutions of Higher Education, by Academy 
Rank and by Sex: United States, Seated Years, 1972-73 to 1983-84 



Current Doiiars 



Academic . 
Year arc* Sex 


Constant 
(1983-84) 
Dollars 


All 
Ranks 


Professor 


Associate 
Professof 


Assistant 
Professor 


Instructor 


Lecturer 


Undesignated 
of no » 
Academe 
Rank 


197273 

Total 

Mate 

Female v 


S3 2, 935 

34,279 

28.358 


•♦i sen 
513,o5U 

14.415 

11.925 


19.405 
17.122 


14,714 
13.827 


12.190 
11.510 


r 1Q 737 ' 
11.147 
10,099 


$11,637 
12,105 
10775 


$12,676 
13.047 
11,913 


197576 
Total 
Male 
Fen}aie 


30,523 

31,90? 

26,226 


16,634 

17.388 
14,292 


22, oil 
% 22,866 
20,257 


« 7 A9C 

1 / ,Ucu 

17,167 
16,336 


1 J. 900 

14,154 
13.506 


14,440 
12,580 


1? 887 
13.577 
' 11,670 


15.201 
15J6* 
14.098 


1979-80 

Total 

Male 
Female 


• 28,012 

29,398 


21,387 

22.423 


28,371 
28,653 


.21.431 
21,627 
20,642 


17.459 
17712 
16,971 


14.021 
14,321 
13,749 


15,151 
16,987 
15.142 


21,247 
19.069 


1980-81 
Total 
Male 
Female 


27,380 

28,786 

.. 23.49b 


23,302 

24,499 
. 19.996 


30.753 
31,082 
27,959 


23.214 
23,451 
22,295 


18.901 
19.227 
18,302 


15,178 
15,545 
14.854 


17.301 
. 18,281 
16,168 


22,334 
23.170 
20.843 


1981-82 ' 
Total 
Mate 
Female 


27,510 

28.966 

23.568 


25,449 

26 796 
21.802 


33 437 
33,799 
30.438 


25.278 
25.553 
24,^71 


' 20,608 
21,025 
19.866 


16,450 
16.906 
16,054 


18.756 
19,721 
. 17 676 


24.331 
' 25.276 
22,672 


1982-83 
Total 
Male , . 
Female 


28,202 

29,724 
24,122 


27.196 

28.664 
23.261 


35,540 
35.956 
32,221 


' 26,921 
27.262 
25,738 


22.056 
22,588 
21,130 


17,601 
18.160 
17.102 


20.072 
21,225 
18,830 


25,557 
26,541 
23,855 


1983 84 
Total* 


29,100 


29.100 















—Not available. * * 

NOTE. Data for 1*72 73 and 1975 76 are for faculty on 9- to 10-month contacts; data for 1979-80 ?o 1983-84 are for facia, on 9-month contracts. 
SOURCE U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Survey of Salaries, Tenure, and Fringe Benefits of Full-Time Instructional 



Faculty, various years, and unpublished tabulations (December 1984). 
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Chart 2.13 



Average Salary of Full-Time Instructional Staff, All Academic Ranks Combined 
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College faculty members generally suffered losses in the purchasing power of their salaries from 
1972-73 to 1980-81. While they have recouped some of their losses in the past 3 years-, their 
salaries in 1983-84 were still below those in 1972-73. * 

\ 
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Table 2.14 



Sources of Current-Fund Revenues for Institutions of Higher Education, by Control and 
Type of Institution: United States, 1970-71 and 1981-82 



Year and Source 



197071 

Total 

Government 1 

Fe0era' ? 

State 

local 

Private sources 
Students 3 

Tuition and tees 

Auxiliary enterprises 4 
institutional 5 



Total 



$23,879 

12,106 
4.601 
6.595 
910 
1.227 
8,146 
5.021 
3.125 
2,401 



Public IniiWuUons 



Private Institutions 



4-Year 



2-Yaar 



4-Year 



Amount, In Millions o! Dollars 

$13,260 $2,266 - $8,115 

8.291 1,778 2.02O 

2.616 153 1,819 

5,528 924 140 

147 701 61 

343 11 838 

3.485 437 4,043 

1 738 295 2,871 

1.748 143 1,173 

1,136 41 1.215 



2-Year 



$237 
16 
13 
3 
1 

31 
181 
118 

62 
9 



1981-82: 

Total 

•Government 1 

Federal? 

State 

Local 

Private sources 

Students 3 

Tuition and fees 

Auxiliary enterprises 4 . 
Institutional 5 



1970 71 

Total 

Government 1 

Federal 2 

State ... 

Local 

Private sources 
Students 3 

Tuition and tees 

Auxiliary enterprises 4 . 
institutional 5 



72.191 
33.378 

9,592 
21,849 

1,938 

3.564 
23.896 
15.774 

8,122 
11,353. 



100.0 
50 7 
1S.3 
27.6 
3.8 
5.1 
34.1 
21.0 
13.1 
10.1 



38.715 8,556 24.181 

22.302 6,225 4,802 

4,882 491 4,187 

17,142 4.255 438 

279 1.478 177 

1 236 41 2,230 

9 583 1.935 11.792 

5,014 1.381 8,896 

4,569 554 2.896 

5,594 355 5.358 
Percentage Distribution 

100.0 100.0 100.0 

62.5 78.5 24.9 

19.7 6.8 22.4 

41.7 40.8 1.7 

1.1 30.9 1 

2.6 .5 10.3 

26.3 18.3 48.8 

13.1 13.0 35.4 

13.2 6.3 14.4 
8.6 1.8 15.0 



739 
49 
32 
14 
4 
57 
586 
483 
103 
46 



100.0 
68 
5.5 
1.1 
.3 
12.9 
76.3 
499 
26.4 
3.9 



1981-82 

Total 

Government 1 

Federal 2 

State 

Local 

Private sources 

Students 3 

Tuition and fees 

Auxi'iary enterprises 4 
institutional 5 



100.0 
46.2 
13.3 
30.3" 
2.7 
4.9 
33.1 
21.9 
11.3 
15.7 



100.0 
57.6 
12.6 
44.3 
.7 
3.2 
24.8 
13.0 
11,8 
14.5 



100.0 
72.8 
5.7 
48.7 
17 3 
.5 
22.6 
16.1 
6.5 
4.1 



100.0 
19.9 
17.3 

1.8 
.7 

9.2 
48.8 
2S.8 
12.0 
22.2 



100,0 
6.7 
4.3 
1.9 
.5 
7.7 
78.4 
654 
14.0 
6.3 



includes appropriations, restricted and unrestricted grants and contract!. 

2£xciudes Federal aid going directly to students, e.g., Pal! grants, includes appropriations, restricted and unrestricted grants «nd 
contracts, and independent operations such as Federally Funded Research and Development Cenws (FFRDC). 
includes Federal aid going to students, e.g., Pell grants. 

'includes revenues generated by operations that were essentially self-supporting within the Institutions, such as residence halls, 
food services, student health services, and college unions. Nearly ait such revenues are derived t *n students, 
^includes endowment income, sales and sarvicss of educational activities, sales and services cf hospitals, and other sources. 
NOTE Details may not add to tutais because of rounding, 

SOURCE U S Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Finn**! Sfa tistlct of institution* of Higher 
Education CumntFund* Revenue, and Expwdltur»$, 1970-71. 1974; and Higher Education General Infection Survey, Financial 
Statistics of institutions of Higher Education, for Fiscal Ye* 1962, unpublished tabulations (November 1863). 
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Chart 2.14 



Sources of Current-Fund Revenues for Institutions of Higher Education 
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'Excludes Federal aid that goat rfirtctiy to students, e.g., Pali grants, 
2 ifldude* Federal aid that goes diractly to students, e.g M Pe.1 grants. 




\ 



State funding for public higher education, already the largest single source, increased propor- 
tionately more than funding from Federal and local governments between 1970-71 and 1981-82. 
Students revenues continued to represent the largest single source for private institutions. 
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Table 2.15 



Trends in Federal and Federally Generated Funds for the Financial Assistance of 
Postsecondary Students: United States and Outlying Areas, Fiscal Years 1980 to 1984 



(in Thousands) 

~ 's^rt'Funds " 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 

Tola™ 514,380,781 518.906,024 $16,100,962 $16,578,759 $17,265,715 

Total (excluding federally generated , 

inds) 1948.281 10,537,024 9.270.382 9.032,859 3.886.315 

n-nartment of Education 5.090.766 6,165.008 5.755.830 6,599,136 7.O59.02O 

1 1S£SSS^y:::.. SS» 3.906,285 2.7*4* 4.043597 mm 

(^ranteed Student iW 1.407.977 2.258.723 3.023,463 2.555.539 2.961.804 

Department of Health and Hur^n Serves 2.039.266 2.541.442 1,909.947 1.077.670 431.085 

Health Professions Training Programs 395.800 444,633 368.420 266.894 161,703 

"Sr*^ 5 70.667 88.207 59,767 32,016 14.622 

^^SZSS 9 ^. 1.559.900 2.001.000 1.476,000 773.000 246.000 

Veterans Wmmistration 1.783.954 1.757 676 1.525.778 1,288.353 1.088 091 

C^e Student Support 1.606. 1.56 .950 1.33*6* LOW 9 8 2 396 

ESS-:: 176,334 «!$ i%S isu» ™* 

Other Departments and Programs 32.295 72,898 78,707 87.700 88,119 

Department of the Interior Indian 
Programs Higher Education 

Schofarsh.ps and Contracts 27.890 27,290 26.281 24,605 13,967 

Department of Defense Tuilon 

a ,T^ mM «£ t!S "fi 

Ot.^ass.aanc.S S..34.SW B.3H.0OO 6.830.600 7.SJ5.M0 ..5M.40O 

' £S1= ^' S \ e,SS e,S rjTg 

— Not applicable. 

includes Pen Grants (BEOGK Supplementary Education Opportunity Grants (SEOG); College WorVStudy Program < "SP); National 
Direct Student Loans (NDSL); and Statu Student Incentive Grants (SSiG). 
^Federal Interest subsidy payments 

^Financial aid generated by Department of Education student aid provisions. 

Estimated employe! contribution to student earnings. Amount of aid for student, (ess appropriations. 
$Loans created with revolving funds clerivid from repayments of outstanding loans. 
*State matching grants. 

7 New student loans created with government guarantees. 

SOURCE: Office of Management and Budget, Appendix, Budget of the U.S. Government volumes for Fiscal Years 1S82 to 1S85; and 
budget officials of the varsous Federal agencies- 
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Chart 2.15 



Federal and Federally Generated Financial Assistance for Postsecondary Students 
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Most of the Federal funds for student assistance came from the Department of Education (ED). 
Over the last 4 years, funds for student assistance from ED and the Department of Defense 
generally increased, while from other departments and agencies they generally declined. 
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Table 2.16 



1 



Trends in Estimated Avenge Undergraduate Tuition and Room and Board Rates in Institutions of 
Higher Education Compared With Inflation Index, 1 by Type and Control of Institution: United States, 
1973-74 to 1983-94 I n 



_ _ i 

Tow Tuition, Room anc Board Tuition Inflation 

, : ; — index 1 

Year and Control Ml Otfter All Other (1973-74 

of institution Institutions Universities 4 -Year 2 2-Year institutions Universities 4-VearZ 2-Year « 100.0) 

1973- 74 

Public ' $1,517 S1.707 $1,506 $1,274 $438 $581 $453 $274 mQ 

Private..... 3,184 3,717 3,040 2.410 1,989 2,375 1.925 1.303 

1974- 75 

Public 1.5S3 1760 1.558 1.339 432 599 448 277 , 

Private 3,403 4,076 3.156 2.591 2.117 2.614 1.954 1.367 

,9 pSc"' 1.868 1.935 1.65? 1,386 433 642 469 245 m g 

Private 3.6S3 4.467 3.385 2.711 2.272 2,881 2.084 1.427 

t9 pSc 1.738 2.065 1.828 1,490 479 689 564 2 ^ 126.8 

Private 3,907 4,716 3.714 2,971 2,46? 3.051 2.351 1,592 

19 JSc 1.888 2.1?0 1.932 1.589 512 736 596 306 1M g 

Private 4,158 5.033 3.968 3.148 2.624 3,240 2.520 1.706 

1978*79' 

Public'. 1,4«4 2.289 2.027 1.691 543 777 622 327 |4g8 

Private 4.514 5.403 4,326 3.389 2.867 3,487 2.771 1.831 

1979-80 

Public' ...... 2,165 2.487 2.198 1.821 583 840 662 355 m# 

Private.;;.'. 4,912 5,888 4,699 3,755 3,130 3,811 3.020 2.062 ^ 

1980*81 

Public ... 2.371 2,711 2.420 2,020 633 915 721 385 1U7 

Private;;;.;;;;..;.;;; 5,45* 6.566 5.249 4,290 3.49s 4.275 3.390 2.413 

1981 a 82 

Public 2.668 3,079 2.701 2.217 721 1,042 813 432 m 8 

Ke:.' s!l84 M39 5.949 4.840 3,972 4.88? 3.855 2.697 

1982*83 

Public 2.944 3.403 3.032 2.390 798 1.164 . 936 473 210 5 

Private.;;...; 6,920 8.537 6.646 5,364 4,439 5.583 4.329 3.008 

-Q03.g43 

Pubic' 3,156 3,628 3.285 2,534 891 1,284 1,052 528 21g 2 

^ate:::::::::::.:.:;:.:..;.-. 7,50s 9.207 ^ 5 ,571 mm 6,217 4726 3,099 ^ 

^nde* constructed usi ng Consumer Price Into* data averaged on * school-year time frame with a base year of 1973-74, 
^Includes liberal arti colleges, teachers colleges, professional schools, and all other 4-year institutions except universities. 
3Qata nave been revised since originally published, 

NOTE- Data are for the entire academic year and are weighted average charges.' Tuition and fees were calculated on the basis of full-time-equivalent students 
(including undergraduate resident and nonresident students}* Room and board rates were baaed cn full-time students. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Projections of Education SHtittlcs to 198&87, 1978; Hightr Educition, 
Ses/c Stuttont Cnarpei, 1974-7$, 1976; and unpunished tabulations (January 1985). 
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Chart 2 .16 



Annual Percent Chip in Avenge Undergraduate Tuition sad Room and Board tytes, by 

Contra! of Institution 
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Increases in undergraduate charges generally followed the inflation rate, but frequently lagged 
behind it by a few years. Thus, when inflation dropped sharply after 1980-81, charges continued 
to rise. 
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Table 2.17 



Treads in Current-Fund Expenditures and Mandatory Transfers of Institutions 
of Higher Education, and Exiienditnrcs per FuU-Ttme-Equivaknt (TO 
Student, by Control of Institution: United States, 1970-71 to 1981-82 



• 


COTnnX Of 

IRSiiuJuOn 

and Year 


Current-Fund Expenditures, in Millions 
Current Doiiars Cawant (1981-82) Dollars* 


Current-Fund Expenditures 

oer PTE Student in 
Constant (1981-82) Doiiars* 


\ 


AU msWutions. 


$23,375 • 


852.785 


17,834 


V " ' 




25.560 


54.658 


7,646 






27.956 


. 56.771 


7.127 




1973-74 


30.714 


58.258 


7,816 






35.058 


61.256 


7,641 




1975-78.- 


38.903 


63.756 


7,511 




1976-77 


42.600 


65.559 


7,617 






■ 45,971 


66.318 


7,661 






50 721 x 


67.909 


8,184 






56.914 


69.357 


8,172 • 






64.053 


70.485 


7,982 






70.339 


70.339 


7-603 




PutXiC 

1970-71 


14.996 


33.863 


6.837 




1971-72 


16.484 


35,251 


6.596 






18.204 


36.968 


6.780 






20.336 


38.574 


6.852 




1374-75. 


23.490 


41.044 


6.904 




1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 


26,184 

28.635 

30.725 

33.733 


42.911 
44,068 
44.325 
45,164 


6.579 
6.940 
6,930 
7,193 


« 


1979- 80 

1980- 81 


37.768 

42.280 


46.025 
46.526 


7,200 
7.004 




1981-82 


46.219 


46.219 


6.816 




Private' 

1970-71 


8.379 


18.921 


10.602 






9.075 


19.407 


10.756 






9,752 


19.804 


10,997 




1973-74 


10,377 
11.568 


19.684 
- 20.212 


10.792 
10.863 




1975-76 


12.719 


20,845 


10,649 






13,965 


21.491 


10.950 




1977-78 


15.246 


\ 21.994 


10.894 






16.988 


22.745 


10,992 




1979-bU 


19.146 


23.331 


11,138 




1980-81 


21.773 


23.960 


11.007 




1981-82. 


24,120 


24.120 


10.801 

• 





•Dollars adjusted using the Higher Education Price Index, from National Institute of Education, Inffstion Muturws for 
School* and Coltog** 19 & 3 - 



NOTE; Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE U S Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Higher Education General 
* information Survey, Financial Statistics of institutions of Higher Education and Fall Enrollment in Colleges and 
Universities, unpunished tabulations (November 1903). 



Chart 2.17 



Higher Education Correat-Expcsditures Per Full-Tline-Equivslent Student 
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When adjusted for inflation, current-fund expenditures per full-time-equivalent student cose 
slightly from 1970*71 to 1979-80, but have fallen somewhat since then. 
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Table 2.18 

Earned Degree* Coif erred* by iBttitutkMs of Higher Education, 
by LtfH of Degree sod by RjK*/Etfankity of Recipient: United 
States, 1975-76 nad 19W-S1 



Level and Racs/Ethn-city 1875-76 1980-81 1975-70 1980-81 

Number Percentage Distribution 

Bachelor's 918,388 931.583 100.0 100 0 

Wt*e, non-Hispanic... 811.599 804.469 88 4 86.4 

TotiJ mtnOftty 91.777 104.541 10.0 11-2 

' Black. non-H*panlc 59.122 60.533 6.4 6.5 

Hispanic 17.964 21.731 2.0 2.3 

Asian or P*c*c i slander 11.193 18.693 1.2 2.0 

American Indian/ 

Alaskan Native 3.498 3,584 ■ .4 .4 

NOAftlidantiMn 15.012 22.573 -1.6 2.4 

UvSk's 309.263 294.182 100.0 100 0 

Wh4l. OOfVHiapartC..... 262.771 241.215 85.0 82.0 

Total minority 30.418 30,910 9.8 10.5 

Black. non-Hispanic 20.345 17.133 8.6 5.8 

H*paft* !7T 5.29S 6.461 1.7 2.2 

Asian or Facte islander -1.W1 6.282 1.3 2.1 

American Indian/ 

Alaskan Native 783 1.034 . .3 .4 

Non-resident alien 'i.074 22.057 5.2 7.5 

Oocjot's 33.787 32,839 100.0 100.0 

White. non-Hispanic 27.434 25.908 81.2 78.9 

Total minority 2.285 2.728 6.8 8.3 

Black. non-Hispanic 1.213 1.265 3.8 3.9 

Hispanic - 396 456 1.1 M 

Asian a Pacific islander 583 877 1.7 2.7 

American Indian/ 

Alaskan Native 93 130 .3 .4 

Non-resident afcn 4.068 4.203 12.0 12-8 

Ftftt-protessional 62.085 71,273 100.0 ' 100.0 

Wh?4, non-Hispanic 56.332 64,490 90.7 J0.5 

■ Total minority .- 4.924 6,114 7.9 8.6 

Slick. non-Hispanic 2.694 2.929 4.3 4.1 

Hispanic 1.079 1.540 1.7 2-2 

Asian or Pacific islander 962 1.454 1.5 2.0 

American Indian/ 

Alaskan Native 189 191 -3 -3 

Non-resident alien 829 669 1.3 J_ 

•Excludes dafjwsa conferred by US. Service School*, Included in tabulations presented 
elsewhere in this publication. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office for Civil Rights, OeM on Eeroeef Decreet Contormd 
from Inttituttont of Hlgtwr Education, 6y Race, Ethnicity, end Sex, 1975-76 and 1980*1. 
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Chart 2.18 



Minority and Noo-Resktent Alien Store of Earned Degrees Conferred, by Level of Degree 
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Minorities represented approximately one-tenth of degree recipients at each level in 1980-81, a 
minimal increase from 1975-76. Representation of non-resident aliens varied considerably by 
level; in 1980-81 they comprised 2 percent of bachelor's, 8 percent of master's, 13 percent of doc- 
tor's, and 1 percent of first-professional degree recipients. 
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Table 2.19 

Past ftDd Projected Trends in Bachelor's and Matter's Degrees Conferred by Institutions or Higher 
Education, by Sex of Recipient: United States, 1970-71 to 1993-94 



Bachelor's 



Masters 



1970-71. 
l9? 1 -72. 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 7* 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79. 

1979- 80 . 

1980- 81 
1961-82 
1982-S3 1 . 



1983- 84. 

1984- 85 

1985- 86. 
1936-87. 

1987- 88 

1988- 89 

1989- 90. 

1990- 91. 

1991- 92 

1992- 93 

1993- 94. 



Year 



Percent 
Awarded 



Total 

• 


Male 


Female 


139.730 


475,584 


384.136 


187,273 


500.580 




822,312. 


518,181 


404,171 


945,771 


527,313 


418.483 


822,933 


504,841 


418,062 


829,748 


504,825 


420,821 


919.549 


.495.545 


424,004 


921,204 


417,347 


433.857 


821,380 


477,344 


444.046 


929,417 


473,611 


455.806 


935.140 


488,883 


465.257 


852,888 


473.364 


479.634 


970,000 


480.000 


486,000 



970,000 
960,000 
945,000 
935,000 
927,006 
927.UK 
927.000 
922,000 
915,000 
900,000 
887,000 



485,000 
480,000 
470,060 
465,000 
462.000 
482,000 
462.000 
460.000 
458.000 
448.000 
442,000 



485,3)0 
480,000 
475,066 
470,000 
465,060 
465.800 
455,000 
462.000 
458,000 
451,000 
445.060 



Projected 2 



500 
50.0 
50.3 
50.3 
50.2 
50.2 
50.2 
50.1 
50.2 
50.1 
50.2 



296,000 
295.006 
294,000 
292.800 
291,000 
289,000 
286,600 
287,000 
287,000 
285,000 
284,000 



143.000 
141,000 
138.000 
138,006 
138.000 
137,000 
137,000 
138,000 
136,606 
135.000 
134,006 



153,060 
154,000 
155,000 
154,860 
153,668 
152,600 
152,080 
151,600 
151,000 
150,000 
150,000 



Percent 
Awarded 



to Females 


Total 


Mate 


Female 


to females 


43.4 


230,508 


138,146 


. 82.363 


40.1 


43.6 


251.833 


141,550 


102.683 


40.6 




263.371 . 


154,488 


108,863 


" 41.3 


%% 


277,633 


157,842 


116,161 


43.0 


453 


292,456 


181,576 


136,686 


44.8 


45.5 


311,771 


167,248 


144,823 


46.4 


46.1 


317,184 


147,783 


148,381 


47.1 


47.1 


311.826 


181,212 


150,406 


48.3 


48.2 


301.078 


153,378 


147,788 


49.1 


490 


296,681 


150,748 


147,332 


49.4 


43.8 


285,738 


147,043 


148,896 


50.3 


503 


295.548 


145,532 


156,814 


50.8 


50.5 


295.006 


143,000 


152,000 


51.5 



517 
52.2 
52.7 
52.7 
52.6 
52.6 
52.6 
52.6 

528 



'Estimated 

!f<x methodological details, see Piojactians of Education Statistics to fS&2-83, 1985. > 
SOURCE U S Department of education, National Center for Education Statistics, Higher Education General Information Survey, Earned D*gr»ot Confarrtd by 
institutions of Higtmr education, various years; Protections of Education Statistic* to 1907-93, 1965; and unpunished tabulation* (December 1064). 
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Chart 2.19 



Trends in Bachelor's and Master's Degrees Conferred,- by Sex of Recipient 




Bachelor's Degrees 

Projected 



0-t-r 

1971 



Total 



Female 
Male 



400,000-1 



300,000- 



200,000 



100,000-.-- 



t— i — i— i — i i i i i t i i "» i i i i i » « — » 
1975 1979 1983 1987 1991 1994 
Year ending 

Master's Degress 

Projected 




Total 



-.w*^ Female 
— "Male 



i ; i I i I — i i i 
1971 1975 1979 1983 1987 

Year ending 



1991 1994 



The numffcr of bachelor's degrees awarded annually fluctuated slightly during the I970's and is 
expected to reach a high point in the first half of the 1980 s. Having peaked at 317,200 in 1976*77, 
the number of master's degrees awarded annually has declined slightly and is expected to remain 
under 300,000 into the 1990's. 
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Table 2.20 



Percent of Earned Degrees Awarded to Females by Institutions of Higher Education, by Level of 
Degree sad Discipline Division (New Oassifirattoa); United States, 1970-71 and 1981-82 



Bachelor's Mask's Doctor's 



Dscipune [>ViS>on 


1970-71 


1981-82 


1970-71 


1981-82 


1970-71 


1961-8 








Percent Awarded to Females 






ToUi 


43.4 


503 


40.1 


50.8 


14.3 


32.1 


Axirifkj^iTVft^'i and aflrfctultiiral 
n^iHAj Jwicjj b'iv ivy 1 ^fUiHJ i «u 














Df eduction 


1 6 




3.7 


19.1 


1 6 


11 .4 




6 2 


36 8 


7 5 


28.0 


3 8 


715 6 


Rftfuiv^&li ruiuni resources 


2 1 




2.9 


23.4 


Q 


* " 12 4 


Arc futecfuri and ftnvir^wnenUl dusion 


11 9 


LJ.U 


13.8 


32.6 




97 5 


Area arid tftmr studins 


52.4 


63.3 


38.3 


49,3 


16 7 


43.1 


Ru&tfia&s and rrurucefnftnt 


8 1 




3.9 


27.8 


? 9 


17 7 
• 1 1 ■ f 


Hjicifvt *c and ctftc& 


97 4 




— . 


500 






CofrwTki rucattori s 




57 Q 


34.5 


53.3 


13.1 


31.9 


CorrvrkjnjcatiOfts tecrtnoiogies 


31.0 


45.9 


34.9 


42.6 


0 


33 3 


Computer and infonTui/an sciences 


13.6 


34.8 


10 3 


26.5 


2.3 


8.4 


Education 


74 5 


75 9 


56.2 


72.3 


21 3 


41 fi 

^o.u 


f rwunaafifin 


J 


12 3 


1.1 


fi.0 


6 


5 3 


Fnoimiisp+flc 2nd finflineeririfl'f slated 
















0 

■ Q 


6 7 


0 


13.3 






-Of Akin Lmauaaes 


74 6 


75,7 


55.5 


69. 1 


38.0 


54.9 






86 9 


7& 1 


7ft 1 
( 5.1 


Q 

u 


?5 n 




78 2 


S3 S 


S5.4 


75.8 


16 7 


45.3 






95 8 


94.2 


91.4 


SO 3 


70.4 


Vocational nome economics 


62.6 


51.9. 


81.2 


93.3 


100.0 




4 


£.0 


50.8 


4.8 


20.2 


0 


9.1 


Letters 


65.5 


65.7 


60.3 


64.9 


28.0 


52.2 


Liberal/general studies 


29.0 


55.9 


44.3 


61.1 


27.3 


42.9 


Library andarctovai saences 


82.0 


86.0 


81.3 


82.3 


-28.2 


63.1 


Life sciences 


29.1 


45.4 


336 


41.7 


16.3 


291 


Mathematics 


380 


43.2 


29.2 


33.2 


7.8 


13.8 


Military sciences 


.3 


7.4 


0 


2.0 






Muitt/inteftiisciniinary studies - 


28.4 


482 


30.9 


37.8 


13.8 , 


38.0 


Par 4 -* and recreation. • . . 


34.7 


62.4 


29.8 


47.5 


50.0 


21.2 


Ptolosep ^ and religion . " 


24.8 


33.3 


32.3 


403 


7.9 


21.2 


Theotogy 


27.2 


25.6 


24.4 


34.8 


1.9 


8.0 


pfty&r^ s^nces 


13.8 


25.7 


13.3 , 


21.7 


5.6 


13.7 


Psychology^ 


44.5 


•f,8 


37.2 / 


58.8 


24.0 


45.4 


^otoctivs sarv**s. 


9.2 


.2 


103 


- 27.1 


0 


41.7 


Pubic attars 


60.2 


AA 


49.2 


59.8 


23.8 


46.0 


Social sciences 


36.8 


44.6 


28:5 


37.7 


13.9 


26.9 


Vtsual and pej* luwimg dris 


59.7 


63.3 


4.7.4 


55.8 


22.2 


4? 6 



^. 

— He* applicable 



NOTE: Caution should be exsreisexi in cofn&arinc. 1971 and 1982 'Igures wb«n actuaJ number of degrees conferred in specialty is small. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Eerned Degrees Conferred: An Examination of Recent Trend*, 198!; 
and Higher Education General Information Survey, Earned Degrees Conferred, unpublished tabulations (October 19S3). 
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Chart 2.20 



Percent of Eanad Defies Awarded to Females, by Level sad la Large* Dfcdptfac Dhttoas 



Tot* 

Buetoaai and 
manageinant 

Education 

Social acJencee 
Engineering 
Health acencee 
Uf* sciences 



Total 

Education 

Business and 
management 

Public affairs 

Engineering 

Health sciences 

Social sciences. 




Doctor's Degrees 




O1970-71 
■ 1961-82 



r 
0 



-T 

20 



1— ■ i 
40 60 
Percent awarded to f erodes 



* - 

Female degree recipients continued to dominate education and health sciences, two of the largest 
discipline divisions at the bar -'or's and master's levels. Females also substantially increased their 
representation in degree field* v aditionally dominated by males, notably in business and manage- 
ment. 
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TtMe 221 

Fast and Projected Trends in Doctor's tnd First-Professional Degrees Conferred by Institutions of 
Higher Educate, by Sex of Recipient: United States, 1970*71 to 1993-94 



Doctor's First* Pr^essxxul 

Rsrctnt Psrctnt 
Awarded Awarded 

Year ToUl Male Ftmate la Femstes Total Mate Female to Fematos 



lSlfU-f 1 






32,107 


27,590 


4,577 


14.3 


37.948 


36,544 


2.402 


6.3 








33,963 


26,080 


5,273 


15.8 


43.411 


46,723 


2,666 


6.2 








34,777 


26,571 


6,206 


17.8 


50,018 


mm JAM 

46*466 


4 CM) 

3,626 


7.1 








33,115 


,27,369 


6,451 


19.1 


53,818 


46,630 


5,266 




4 Q7i It 






34,613 


26,117 


7,266 


21.3 


55.916 


46,966 


6,660 


12i4 








34,014 


2l,2f7 


7,7*7 


22.9 


62.149 


62,862 


1,757 


15.6 


1976-77 






33,232 


25,142 


8.090 


24.3 


63,358 


52,374 


10.965 


17.3 


1977-78 






32,131 


23.158 


8,473 


26.4 


66,581 


52,270 


14,311 


21.5 


1978-79 






32,739 


23.541 


9,189 


28.1 


68,848 


92,882 


18.198 


23.5 


1979-80 






32.615 


22.943 


6,672 


29.7 


70.131 


52,716 


17,415 


24.8 


1980-81 






32.958 


22.711 


10.247 


31.1 


71,956 


52,792 


19,164 


26.6 


1981-82 






32.797 


22.224 


18,483 


32.1 


72.032 


52,223 


19,809 


27.5 


1982-83' 






32.706 


22,006 


10,700 


32.7 


72.500 


51,500 


21.006 


29.0 














Projected? 








1983 84 






33,000 


21,700 


11,300 


34.2 


73,500 


51,500 


22,000 


29.9 


1984-85 . 






33.200 


21.400 


11,800 


35.5 


73.700 


50.700 


23.000 


31.2 


1985-86 






33.400 


21,100 


12.300 


36.8 


73,500 


50,200 


23,300 


31.7 


1986-87 






32.500 


19.700 


12.900 


39.6 


73.400 


49.900 


23.500 


32.fc 


1987-88 






32.100 


19,400 


13.400 


40.9 


70.200 


47,100 


23,100 


32.9 


1968-89 






33,100 


14.100 


14.900 


42.3 


58,900 


48.300 


22,600 


32.8 


1989-90 






32.800 


18,300 


14,500 


44.2 


68,300 


45.500 


22,600 


33.4 


1990-91 






33.200 


18,100 


15,100 


45.5 


67,300 


44.990 


22,600 


33.8 


1991-92 






33,400 


17.800 


15.900 


46.7 


87.800 


44,900 


22.900 


33.8 


1992-93 






33.600 


17.500 


16 W 


47.9 


67.800 


• 44.900 


22,900 


33.8 


1993-94 






33.700 


17,200 


16,500 


49.0 


67.800 


\ 44,800 


23,000 


33.9 



1 Estimated; 

2 For methodological (fetalis, set Projections of Education Statistics to 1992-93, 1965. 



SOURCE U.S. Department of Education, National Canter for Educat' -n Statistics, Hlg^ar Education General Information Survey, timed Degrees Confrrrtxt by 
institution* of Higher Education, various years; Projections of Education Statistics to 1992-93, 1865; and unpublished tabulations (December 1964), 
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Chart 2.21 



Trends in Doctor's and first-Professional Degrees Conferred, by Sex of Recipient 



Doctor's Degrees 

Projected 




— Total 

Ma& 



Female 



i i i i i i i i i i i i i 

1971 1975 1979 1983 1987 

Year ending 



1991 19T4 



80,000 n 



60,000 



40.000 



20,000- 



Flrst- Professional Degress 

Projected v ^ 




Total 



-Male 



^^r.^^-r 0j&^iV : p male 



i rm i 



-j — i — i i i — iii iii 
1971 1975 1979 1983 1987 1991 1994 

Year ending 



The annual number of doctor's degrees awarded in* &e remainder of the 19S0's is expected to 
show little change, continuing the pattern set in the 1970's. The number of first-professional 
degrees awarded annually nearly doubled during the 1970's but is projected to stabilize in the 
mid-19S0's and then decline slightly into the 1990's. 
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Tabic 2.22 



Flirt-Professional Degrees Conferred by Institutions of Higher Education, by Dttdpline 
Specialty and Percent Awarded to Females: United States, 1970-71 and 1981-&2 



Discipline Specialty 



1970-71 



Tots! 



Percent 
Awarded to 
females 



1981-82 



Total 



Percent 
'.warded to 
Females 



Percent Change 

in Toiai 
Between 1970-71 
and 1981-82 



T«al 37,946 

Dentistry 3.745 

Medicine 1.919 

Optometry 531 

Osteopathic medturw 472 

Pharmacy ( 2 ) 

Podiatry 240 

Vefer mary medicine 1 , 252 

Chiropractic medicine (2) 

Law 17,421 

Theology 5,053 

Other 311 



6.3 

1.1 
8.1 

2.4 

2.3 
(2) 
2.1 
7.8 

(2) 
7.1 
2.3 

21.2 



72.032 

5.212 
15,114 

1.110 
1.047 
625 

COO 

2.038 
2,626 
35.981 
6.801 
0 



27.5 

15.4 
25.0 

19.9 
17.8 
41 6 
10.5 
36.2 
17.9 
33.4 
15.7 



182.3 

41.0 
77.3 
109.0 
121.8 

149.2 
62.8 

106.6 
36.5 



—Not applicable. 

1 Adjusted for reporting differences. Tru decrease In "other" in 1981-82 is partly due to a reporting change. Pharmacy and chiropractic 
medicine were not classified as first-professional degrees in 1970-71. The total figures used for calculating the percent change exclude 
pharmacy (825) and chiropractic msdiclna (2,626) in 1961-82 and "other" (311) in 1970-71. 
^Pharmacy and chiropractic medicine were not classified as first-professional degrees in 1970-71. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Earned Degrees Con/erred; An Examination of Rtctnt 
Tmnds, 1961; and Higher Education Genera! fnfor.natfon Survey, Earned Degrees Conferred, unpublished tabulations (October 1983). 
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Chart 2.22 



Fhst-Professtonal Degrees Conferred is Largest Dfodpline Specialties 



Number Awarded 



Law 



Medicine 



Theology 



Dentistry 




Law 



Medicine 



Theology 



Dentistry 



10 20 30 

Number of degrees, in thousands 

Percent Awarded to Females 



10 20 30 40 50 
Percent awarded to females 



40 



[] 1970-71 
1 1981 -82 




Between 1970-71 and 1981-82, the number of first-professional degrees awarded more than 
doubled in law and increased by three-fourths in medicine. Females increased their representation 
appreciably across all first-professional fields. 
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TaWe2.23 



Bachelor's Degrees Conferred in Some of the Traditional Arts and Sciences and in Selected Job-Related 
Fields: United States, 196647 to 1981-32 



1966-67 1971-72 1976-77 1981-62 



Major Fefci of Study 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


All fields 1 


558.852 


100.0 


887.273 


100.0 


919.549 


100.0 


952.998 


100.0 


Arts and sciences: 


















Biotogical sciences 


28.806 


5.2 


37,293 


4.2 


53.605 


5.8 


41,639 


4.4 


. English and literature 


42.257 


7.6 


55,991 


6.3 


31.996 


3.5 


26.152 


2.7 


Physical sciences 


17,739 


3.2 


20.745 


2.3 


22.497 


2.4 


24 Ss2 


2.5 


History 


31.676 


5.7 


43.695 


4.9 


25.433 


2.8 


.7.146 


1J 


Mathematics 


21,207 


3.8 


23.713 


2J 


14,196 


1.5 


11.599 


1.2 


Modern foreign languages 


15.069 


2.7 


18.140 


2.8 


13.630 


1.5 


5,577 


1.0 


Job-related fiefds: 


















Business and management 


70.011 


12.5 


122,009 


13.8 


152,088 


16.5 


215,817 


22.1 


Education 


119.799 


21.4 


191,172 


21.5 • 


143.658 


15.6 


101.063 


10.6 


Engineering , 


35.954 


64 


51,164 


5.1 


49.283 


5.4 


80.005 


1.4 


NeaHh' professions 


715.908 


2.8 


28,611 


3.2 


57.328 


6.2 


63.653 


17 


Public affairs and services 


2?, 278 


.4 


12.605 


1.4 


36.341 


4.0 


34.428 


3.6 


Computer and information sc onces 


222 


< 3 ) 


3,402 


4 


6,407 


.7 


20.267 


2.1 



tfnciudss fields not listed below. 

2 Oata are not strictly comparable with those for sutr iuent years. 
^Less then 0.05 percent, 

NOTE: This table was developed from the classification of degrees, by field, that the National Center for Education Statistics employed U% its surveys from 
1970-71 through 1961^2. Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, selected years; fernetf Degrees Coaftnwd, 
selected years; and unpublished tabulations (December 1964). 



Chart 2.23 



Treads in Bachelor's Degrees Conferred in Selected Fields 



Ptretnt lit Traditional Arts and Sclancas 1 




1971-72 1981-82 
Parcant In Job-Raiatad Raids 1 




1971-72 



1981-82 



Uncludaa itogiwi in the biological adaneaa, EngUah and Kteratura, physical scienca*, htatory, mathamaUc*. 
and modam foreign languagas. 

2<nckidas dagraa* m boaina** and manaoamant, aducatkm, ansinaarina, h«Jth prolaaaion*. public affalf» and 
aarvicaa, and comfutaf and Information adancaa. 

The proportion of bachelor's degrees conferred in several of the arts and sciences dropped sharply 
in the decade from 1971-72 to 1981-82. A strong growth trend persisted in most of the job-related 
majors. An exception was the field of education: its share of bachelor's degrees was cut in half. 
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Tabk 2.24 



Changes in Score on Graduate Record Examinations 
and Professional School Arimhrion Teala: Untied 
States, 1964 to HtH 



Type of Change 
2nd Test 



Change i n 
Standard 
Deviation 

Units* 



Urge increase ( + .40 and above): 
None 



Moderate increase ( + .20 to + 
Mathematics (GRE* area less) 
LSAT* £1975-1982) , 



.39): 



.19): 



SmaU increase ( + .10 to 4-. 

Ptiys*fci (GRE) 

Biotogy (MCAT 4 sab-test. 1977-1982) 



to change (-.09 to + 09): 

Chemistry {MCAT sub-test; 197M 982). 

LSAT (1968-1974) 

GRE Quantitative 

B*ok>fly (GRE) 

. Economics (GRE). 



Small decline (-.10 to - 19): 
Reading (MCAf suMest; 1977-1982). 

Chemistry (GRE) 

GMAT 5 



Moderate decline (- 20 to - .39); 

MCAT quantitative (1977-1982). 

Engineering (GRE) 

. Music (GRE) 1966-82 

Psychology (GRE) 

Education (GRE) 

Geology (GRE) 1967-82 



Large decline (- 40 to -74): 

GRE verbal 

French (GRE) 1964-79 

- History (GR£j 

English literature (GRE) . 



Extreme decline (-.75 and beiow): 

Sociology (GRE) 

Poiiticai science (GRE) 



4 0.28 
+ .21 



+ .17 
+ .15 



+ .07 
+ .04 
.00 
-.01 
-.08 



-.10 
-.11 
-.18 



-.22 
- 22 
-.25 
-.26 
-.28 
-.35 



-.48 
-.68 
-.70 
-.72 



-.96 
-102 



"Computed as the change in scale points divided by the mean standard deviation 
for the beginning and end years. 
— Not applicable 

'Test score changes are for these yean unless indicated otherwise. 
2GRE ■ Graduate Record Examination. 
3 LSAT - Law School Admissions Test 
*MCAT • MedicaJ College Admission Teat 
*GMAT Graduate Management Admissions Test 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, National Institute of Education, The 
Standardized Test Scores of Co//#oe Graduat**, 1964-1982, 1985. 
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CfaiBMf I* PcrforauuKc oa Gndsate Record EttMtottiOBt (GRE) aid Professional 

"~ is 1964 to 1982 



(ORE Aim TnO 
LSAT (1875-82) 

Pflyaioa (ORE) 
Bioiggy (MCAT 
Sob'iwt 1877-12) 

CMflttry (MCAT 
SU>-tMC; 1977-82) 

LSAT {1988-74} 

ORE Quantfta** 

Btotaoy (ORE) 

Economics (ORE) 
Rsadnfl (MCAT 
Sub-to* 1877-82) 

OwTtery (ORE) 
OMAT 

MCAT Quanta** 
0877-82) 

Cngln— rinp (ORE) 
Mutfc (ORE) 1888-82 
Psychology (ORE) 
Education (GRE) 
Gaotogy (ORE) 1887-82 
ORE Vatbai 
Ranch (ORE) 1884-78 
Wstwy (GRE) 
Engtsh Usrafc** (ORE) 
SccWogy (ORE) 
Pottteaf Sdsnca (ORE) 




I i r 

-40 -.40 -50 0 
Changs in atandari daviabon units 



50 



"I 

.40 



Scores on the Graduate Record Examination tests and on admission tests to professional schools 
have varied considerably by field in recent years. Scores have moved upward in some of the scien- 
tific and technical 'fields but, have declined substantially in some social sciences and language 
disciplines. 
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Chapter 3 
Elementary and Secondary 
School Teach 



The enrollment upswing projected for the latter half of the 
1980*5 in elementary schools is expected to generate demand 
for additional teachers. This increased demand should reach 
the secondary school levd after 1990. Paralleling the need 
for sufficient nu nbers of teachers in the next 10-15 years is 
the concern expressed by many national experts that 
teachers be of adequate quality. 

This chapter provides statistical trends ami projections of 
teacher supply and demand nationally and shows current 
data on shortages by field and in various types of school 
systems. Additional statistics in this first section report on 
the extent of new hires by school systems, a further measure 
of market conditions. Trends in basic demographic and 
ial characteristics of teachers are then presented as in- 
icators of the changing composition of the teaching force, 
some of which have clear implications for future supply and 
demand considerations. Another section profiles recent data 
on the extent to which current teachers and new hires are 
certified in their fields of assignment, which add r esses in 
part the question of qualifications. Hie chapter concludes 
by showing the types of incentives being offered to recruit 
and retain teachers and the degree to which various incen- 
tives have been adopted by school systems. 

Teacher Supply and the Demand 
for Additional Teachers 

Trends in Teacher Demand and Supply 

The total annual demand for additional teachers includes 
those needed to respond to increased enrollments and to im- 
proved teacher-student ratios (see entry 1.9), and those 
needed to replace teachers leaving the profession (teacher 
turnover), in recent years, 1980 to 1983, the annual 
estimated demand for additional teachers has ranged bet- 
ween 115,000 and 164,000 (entry 3.1). In the mid-1980's, 
when student enrollment decline is expected to bottom out 
and begin a steady climb, the annual demand for additional 
teachers-is expected to increase somewhat. Therefore, the de- 
mand for additional teachers between 1990 and 1993 is ex- 
pected to climb significantly, approaching or even exceeding 
200,000 each year. The secondary school proportion of the 
total demand for additional teachers, which ranged between 
34 percent and 43 percent in the early 1980's, is projected to 
fall further still to around 25 percent late in the decade and 
not return to early 1980 levels until 1992 or 1993. 

These demand projections are based on the assumptions 
that total enrollment will rise, teacher-pupil ratios will im- 



prove only slightly, and the turnover of teachers will remain 
constant at an estimated 6 percent. If these conditions 
change, the projections would also change. It is possible that 
a greater number of teachers will leave teaching should op- 
portunities become available in other occupations and 
should teacher salaries not improve. The number of teachers 
per 1,000 pupils may also decrease if schoojs are unable to 
locate a sufficient number of qualified teachers to maintain 
existing ratios. 

In the past, schools have used several mechanisms to handle 
the problems associated with a lack of available teachers. 
These have included expanding the number of pupils in 
classes and shifting the scheduling of classes to allow for 
split-day sessions. If these techniques are used as interim ap- 
proaches to the problems of diminished supply, the effects 
of increased demand may be muted. 

Projecting the supply of additional teachers is even less cer- 
tain than estimating demand. The supply consists of new 
Richer graduates, former teachers, and others who 
prepared to teach but never taught. In 1983, the annual sup- 
ply of newly qualified teacher graduates— those who met 
minimum ratification requirements — waa an estimated 
146,000. However, as a percent of bachelor's degree recip- 
ients, new teacher graduates dropped from 34* percent to 14 
percent between 1970 and 1983. 1 Should the smaller percent- 
age remain fairly stable over the next 10 years, the supply of 
newly qualified teacher graduates will also remain fairly 
constant at only about 140,000 per year. At this level, the 
supply of new teacher graduates would begin to fall below 
the projected demand for additional teachers after 1984, 
measuring below 80 percent of demand by 19S9. In this 
scenario, large numbers of teachers would, therefore, either 
have to be hired from the reserve pool or be recruited from 
other fields of college preparation. 

Should increasing numbers of college students choose 
careers in occupations other than teaching because of better 
salaries and working conditions, then the shortage of new 
teacher graduates could become more severe. If the percent- 
age of bachelor's degrees in teacher preparatory programs 
should fall gradually to about 11 percent in 1993, then the 
supply of new teacher graduates could equal less than 60 
percent of the projected demand for additional teachers bet- 
ween 1989 and 1993. 



'U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
Earned Degrees Conferred 1979*80, 1 981; and National Education Associa- 
tion, Teacher Supply and Demand in the Public Schools. 1981-82, 1933, 
copyrighted. 
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These supply and demand projections only deal with the im- 
pact of estimated new graduates. No data are available on 
the reserve pool of potential teacher? and the extent to which 
entrants into the teaching force from this group could 
minimize the effects of the shortage. 

Moreover, these teacher supply and demand projections 
deal only with aggregate figures for the entire Nation ami 
for all teaching fields. Even during periods of general na- 
' tionwide surpluses, teacher shortages may occur in some 
ic, ttions and subject fields. A contrary situation may exist 
during periods of overall shortages, when teachers in some 
geographic or subject areas may be unable to find openings. 

/ 

Shortages in the Supply of Teachers 

In a recent survey by the National Center for Education 
Statistics, public and private elementary and sreendary 
schools reported relatively few teaching positions vacant 
that could not be filled by available candidates in 1983 (en- 
try 3.2). Across the Nation as a whole, schools indicated 
there was a total of almost 4,000 teaching positions for 
which a teacher was sought and could not be, found, less 
than 2 shortages for every 1 ,000 teachers. This suggests that 
the schools were able to remain close to their fuifr comple- 
ment of teachers in 1981^ Unfilled demand for additional 
teachers did not appear to be causing major disruptions. 
Over the next 10 years, when the supply of hew teachers is 
projected to fall considerably short of demand, unfilled 
positions may become more apparent and confront school 
officiais with difficult choices. 

Although relatively few teacher vacancies existed nationwide 
in 1983, certain subject fields had higher vacancy rates than 
did others. Positions for bilingual education teachers show- 
ed the greatest proportional shortages in the public schools, 
with almost 1 vacancy for every current 100 bilinguai educa- 
tion teachers. In contrast to this reported shortage are data 2 
estimating the target population for bilinguai instruction to 
be smaller than previously figured, which suggests a cor- 
respondingly reduced need for bilingual'education teachers. 
In fact, a recent study f ound that only 52 percent of those 
completing bilingual preservice teacher training actually 
secured employment in the field. 3 Shortages in certain 



HJ.S, DcpartJTKnt oi Education, Office of Planning, Budget and Evalua- 
tion, The English language Proficiency Survey, unpublished data, 1981. 

>RMC Research Corporation, A Study of Teacher TrvMng Programs in 
Bilingual Education, 1981; 



localities may still be s problem, however. $ 

+ 

Special education teachers of speech impaired pupils were . 
the next highest group reported in short supply in the public 
schools (0.6 percent). Similar shortages extended to other 
special education fields, including teachers of seriously emo- 
tionally disturbed students (0.4 percent). % 

A variety of experts have expressed concern over the ? 
diminished supply of science and math teachers, particularly | 
in specific fields within Utose disciplines. However, school J 
districts sampled in the 1963 survey reported just over 4 
vacancies for every 1,000 physics teachers. Shortages of 
mathematics teachers were reported for 2 of every 1 ,000 cur- 
rent teachers. Moreover, vacant jobs for mathematics 
teachers in the public schools occurred at about the same 
rate as vacancies in many other fields; (Because few schools . 
reported such vacancies, the sampling variation is relatively 
high, so even these figures may not reflect true need.) , 

Shortages of candidates to fill available positions were fairly 
evenly distributed across public and private, and elementary 
and secondary schools. Unfilled teaching jobs, however, oc- 
curred at higher-than-average levels in different regions of 
the Nation and types of school districts (entry 3.3). 
Regionally, the incidence of shortages was greatest in the 
West and least in the Northeast: Districts enrolling 10,000 or 2 
more students and schools in central cities felt the impact of 
teacher shortages more frequently than did those that were 
smaller or outside city boundaries. These patterns reflect 
trends in enrollment growth in the Sunbelt and population • .. 
declines in the Northeast. They also may reflect the attitude 
that teaching in inner-city schools is a less attractive choice than 
working in schools with fewer perceived obstacles to 
teaching. A further look at the data reported by individual 
school districts suggests the problem currently may be con- 
fined to specific localities. One large urban district alone, 
Los Angetes United, accounted for more than half of the ♦ 
shortages reported in the West and one-fourth of all short- 
ages nationwide. 

Another perspective on the demand for additional teachers 
is provided by information about newly hired teachers. 
Almost 8 percent of all teachers in the schools in the fall of 
1983 were newly hired (entry 3.4). However, the proportion 
of newly hired teachers to all teachers was twice as high in 
private schools as it was in public schools, indeed, teachers 
newly hired in private schools constituted a disproportionate 
30 percent of the total 212,500 new hires. The lower salary 
levels of private schools may create higher teacher turnover, 
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but the phenomenon could also reflect the recent increase in 
the number of private schools. Regionally, there mare dif- 
ferences as well. As a consequence of expanding public 
school enrollments in the Sunbelt and the shortages of 
teachers in these areas, newly hired teachers represented a 
greater proportion of all public school teachers in the South 
and West than in the Northeast and North Central United 
States, By contrast, in central cities and large districts where 
greater numbers of teaching jobs were also reported un- 
filled, newly hired teachers did not constitute higher percent- 
ages of all teachers. In fact, districts with less than 1,000 
enrollment reported the highest proportion of their teachers 
in the newly hired ranks— 10 percent* 



Characteristics of Teachers 

Trends in Full-Tune Teaching Experience 

One result of a decade-long surplus of teachers for available 
positions has been fewer newly trained teachers entering the 
teaching workforce, hi 1961, teachers with at least 10 years 
of experience comprised slightly more than half of all public 
school teachers, dropping to 44 percent by 1971 (entry 3.5). 
By contrast, in 198? f teachers with this level of experience 
accounted for over two-thirds of the total teaching force. 
Overall, the teaching force in 1983 was more experienced 
than it has been in any of the past 20 years. 

Other figures underscore the maturity of the current 
American teacher force. In 1983, public school teachers had 
an average of 15 years of experience, an increase of SO per- 
cent over the 1976 average. Of those who taught for 10 years 
or more, almost two-thirds had at least IS years of ex- 
perience. At the other end of the spectrum, the percentage 
of teachers with 2 or fewer years' experience had dropped to 
its lowest point in more than 20 years; only approximately 3 
percent of the public school teaching force, and just under 
half of those newly hired, were newcomers to teaching. The 
reduced proportion of teachers entering the profession 
reflects the limited positions available in recent years, as well 
as the dwindling numbers of those choosing to become 
teachers. 

* ' '■ < 

The number of years of experience by teachers has impor- 
tant implications for the public schools. The most dramatic 
is the impact seniority makes on salary levels within 
districts. Most school districts compensate teachers for addi- 
tional years on the job. Thus, large numbers of teachers 
with scvQ^ycars of experience increase the relative amount 
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of money districts must pay in salaries. Additionally, 
because most districts operate with salary schedules that 
reach the maximum between IS and 20 yean of service, 
teachers within these ranges ait faced with diminishing 
financial rewards for additional years of teaching. Recent 
surveys of teacher attitudes reflect considerable disgruntle* 
ment among teachers with respect to salaries. 4 This 
dissatisfaction may in part stem from the large proportion 
of teachers at or near the top of the pay scale. 

Other Characteristics of Teachers ^ 

The distribution of men, women, whites, and blacks in the ^ 
public school teaching force has remained essentially con- ^ 
stant Wnce 1971 . However, the formal educational training of * 
teachers, as measured by advanced degrees, has steadily in- -< 
creased (entry 3.6). Modest increases in the percentage of 
teachers with master's degrees or 6 years of academic work 
occurred between 1961 and 1971. During the period 1971 to s . : 
1983 the proportion of teachers with such degrees rose J 
dramatically from 27 to 52 percent. Thus, white almost one- , 
quarter of all public school teachers in 1961 had master's 
degrees, over one-half possessed them in 1983. An equally 
noteworthy trend across these years has been the reduction 
in the proportion of public school teachers with less than a 
bachelor's degree. Such teachers accounted for IS percent of *g 
all teachers in 1961 and less than 1 percent in 1983- The ? 
growth in the number of teachers obtaining master's degrees 
would be expected in periods when an oversupply of 
qualified candidates vied for available teaching positions. In 
such periods, districts are more likely to impose additional , 
standards on teachers as a precondition to gaining tenure. A < 
second influential force may be the additional salary in- 
crements teachers generally receive as a reward for com- 
pleting additional years of academic training. 

Half of the public school teachers in 1983 were at least 39 
years of age. The comparable median age in 1961 was 41; 
however, in the intervening years this figure had dropped to 
the low thirties. Historically, the median age for mate 
teachers has been lower than that for female teachers. 
Beginning in the late 1970'$, however, the gap between the 
two groups closed and has remained so. From 1961 to 1983, 
the median age for all men teaching in the public schools ip- 



*Louis Harris and Associates, Inc., 77* Metropolitan Life Survey of the 
.American Teacher, June 1984; George Gallup, Inc., "The Gallup PoU of 
Teachers' Attitudes Toward the Public Schools/' Phi Delta Kappan, May 
and November, I9S4; Educational Research Service Education Opinion 
PoU, March-April, 1964. V ^ 
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creased from 34 to 39, while the median age for women in 
teaching decreased from 46 to 33 in 1978 but then rose to 39 
by 1983 5 

Over one-third of all teachers were between 35 to 44 years 
old in 1983-84, a significant increase over 1976-77 when only 
slightly more than one-fifth of all teachers fell in this age 
group (entry 3.7). As the number of teachers in this age 
range has increased, the number of younger teachers has 
decreased. Those between the ages of 20 and 34 have drop- 
ped from over SO percent of the teaching population to 37 
percent. In contrast, the proportion of teachers 55 and over 
has remained fairly constant since 1976-77. These age pat- 
terns suggest the proportion of teachers reaching retirement 
age will be noticeable in the next 20 years, especially if 
younger persons continue to show a disinclination toward 
pursuing teaching careers. Thus, while the next decade 
portends little change in the turnover of teachers, the years 
' after 1995 may, unless adequate numbers of younger 
teachers become available in the interim. 

The Certification of Teachers 

Number of Uncertified Teachers 

One response schools can make, faced with shortages of 
qualified teachers, is to rely on teachers who have not obtain- 
ed State certification to teach specific subjects or levels. This 
practice has raised co cems that schools will be increasingly 
staffed by unqualified teachers. Because State certification 
requirements are efforts to establish preparation standards 
for teachers, they are often seen as an indicator of the quali- 
ty of the teaching force. Some disagreement exists, however, 
about the extent to which the variable requirements States 
use to cerify teachers in different fields are actually 
measures of a teacher's qualifications to teach. 6 The breadth 
and the specificity of certificates varies across States and 
teaching fields. Moreover, a teacher certified to teach a sub- 
ject in one State may not qualify to teach in another. Care 
must be taken, therefore, in interpreting nationwide infor- 
mation about patterns of certified and noncertified teachers. 

The proportion of teachers without certification appears 
relatively small nationwide, in the fall of 1983, public school 
districts reported that over 98 percent of all teachers were 



5 Nationai Education Association, Status of the American Public School 
Teacher I98Q-8I. 1982. 

*C. Emily Feistritzcr. The Making of a Teacher. National Center for 
Education Information, Washington, D.C.. 1984. 
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certified in their principal field of assignment (entry 3.8). 
The percentage was significantly lower among private | 
school teachers, reflecting the fact that fewer States require . 
certification for teachers in these schools. By far the highest . ^ 
percentage of uncertified public school teachers was 
reported in the fieW of bilingual education (12 percent), also i 
reported as one of the major shortage areas of Qualified can- 
didates. Data from another survey do raise the Question of 
what type of training and certification is needed to teach . J 
limited-English-proficient children, given the range of 
suitable approaches, including English as a second language : U 
(ESL). 7 

Public school officials also indicated several other subject \% 
fields that had a very ir adest proportion of uncertified j 
teachers. These included computer science (4 percent uncer- i 
lifted) and vocational education (4 percent). Within the field ^ 
of special education, teachers of the seriously emotionally r; 
disturbed and specific learning disabled were more often £ 
uncertified titan were other types of special educators, but at 
4 percent, the proportion was still relatively low. V ^ 

■< 

The fields of sconce and math slightly exceeded the national 
average in the percent of public school teachers without cer- " ;| 
tification. Between 97 and 98 percent of teachers in scjence ii 
and math were certified in the fall of 1983. Teachers who are : + 
uncertified, of course, may in fact be certified in other sub- 
ject areas or may be working on completing necessary 
coursework to obtain a certificate. Uncertified teachers in 
the public schools also usually hold temporary, provisional *_ 
or emergency certificates from the State. All but a few States . 
issue such temporary authorizations, although the stringen- 
cy of the requirements for obtaining them varies con- 
siderably. 8 

Newly Hired Teachers Without Certification ■? 

While .less than 2 percent of all teachers lack certification in. 
their" field of assignment, almost 9 percent of newly hired * 
public school teachers and 21 percent of newly hired private \ c 
school teachers were uncertified in their principal field (en- „ 
try 3.9). Thus, when new teachers are hired by schools, they . . ■* 
have a greater tendency than continuing teachers to be plac- 
ed in assignments for which they do not hold State certifica- 
tion. The supply of qualified, available teacher candidates, 



'U.S. Department of Education, Office of Planning. Budget and Evalua- 
tion, Teacher Language Skills Survey, unpublished data, 1980-81. 

'Feistritzcr, Teacher. 
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therefore, may not always coincide with specific areas of de- 
mand. Regionally, the highest proportion of newly hired, 
uncertified publk school teachers are located in the North- 
east. Districts in the West, though reporting the greatest pro- 
portion of teacher shortages, placed well behind the South 
and the Northeast in the percent of newly hired teachers who 
were uncertified. This suggests that, of the** teachers 
Western districts are able to hire, a proportionally larger 
percentage satisfied Saie credentialing requirements than was 
the case in the South and Northeast. Central city and large 
districts with more than 10,000 students enrolled also evidenc- 
ed a greater tendency than other types of districts to hire 
uncertified teachers. Thus, whereas these districts have 

new teachers they do have ; : somewhat more likely to lack 
certification for the subjects they teach. Again, these dif- 
ferences may reflect not only variations in availability of cer- 
tified new hires but also differing certification thresholds in 
the States. 

f The Use of Statewide Tests for 
Teacher Certification 

in an effort to ensure that prospective teachers possess ap- 
propriate knowledge and understanding of the subject mat- 
ter and teaching methods, several States have adopted or are 
considering adopting competency tests as a component of 
the initial certification of teachers. The hope is that such 
tests wjll minimize the number of teacher candidates who 
are seriously deficient in basic skills or relevant academic 
areas. Twenty-one predominately Southeastern and 
Southwestern States enacted test requirements before 1984 
and 5 more States added these requirements in 1984 (entry 
3.10). The legislature was the sourrc of the test requirement 
in 1-5 States, with the State board of education or a com- 
bination of the two providing the impetus in the remainder. 
In two-thirds of these States requiring a test, the program 
was already in effect by 1984, In addition, 10 other States 
intended to require a test within the next 3 years, and 6/ 
States were considering adopting a test requirement. All 
told, 42 States had introduced or were considering introduc- 
ing a State test to determine a teacher's qualifications for 
certification. 

The National Teacher Examination (NTE), though popular 
among "States requiring tests for initial certification of 
teaching candidates, constitutes but one of several tests be- 
ing employed. Three States tcported using a combination of 
the NTE instrument and another test. In some instances, 
States had developed th ir own test for measuring teacher 
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competence in basic skills and subject matter areas. 

The 'Incentive to Teach 

Trends in Teachers' Salaries 

In the face of projected teacher shortages, there has been 
considerable debate about the incentives needed to draw 
new teachers into the profession, including the incentive of 
an adequate salary. College graduates who select careers 
other than teaching often cite low teacher salaries as a major 
factor in their choice. 9 Teachers themselves consistently 
report dissalisfaciton with their levels of compensation, as in 
the 1934 Gallup pull where they primarily died low salaries 
as the reason teachers leave the profession. 10 

Data on teacher salaries reveal that , on the average, teachers 
experienced steady salary gains in the 1960's and early 1970*5 
in both current and constant (uninflated) dollars. 11 During 
the mid-1970's, however, salaries ck .lined in constant 
dollars and only since 19S2 have been leaking a comeback 
(entry 3.11). in constant dollars teachers in 19S3 had lost ap- 
proximately $1,700 from their 1971 average salary- The 
average annual salary of teachers in 1983*84 was $22,019. 

The annual salary of public school teachers is subject to 
considerable variation depending on State and locality. A 
recent survey of average annual salaries across the States 
shows a range of $15,895 to $28,877. 12 Nineteen States had 
average teacher salaries higher than the national average. 
Secondary school teachers earned slightly more than did 
elementary school teachers; the difference amounted to ap- 
proximately $1,000 annually since 1970-71. This probably 
results from .a combination of influences, including the 
tendency for secondary teachers to have fewer interruptions 
in their years of service and to hold a greater proportion of 
master's degrees or 6-year diplomas. 



Vv.Brcdcn>on;M. j. Fruth; and K. L. Kasten, "Organizational Incentives 
and Secondary School Teaching/' Journal of Research and Development in 
Education, 16, (1983); and F. M. Page Jr. and J. A. Page, '•Perceptions of 
Teaching That May Be Influencing Current Shortage of Teachers," College 
Student Journal, 16. (1982). 

{0 H arris and Associates, Metropolitan Life Survey; George Gallup, 
"Teachers' Attitudes;" and Educational Research Service, Poll. 

11 National Education Association, Estimates of School Statistics, 1983, 

i2 Augcnbiick,^>an de Water and Associates, Teacher Salaries and the 
States. K 
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To assess the impact of teachers' salaries on supply/demand 
questions requires looking at annual salaries not only within 
the profession but in comparison vith salaries in other oc- 
cupations calling for similar years of academic training* 
Past research shows that average annual teaching salaries 
rose at a somewhat slower pace than did average annual earn- 
ings for all workers with 4 and more years of college from 
197S to 1980. When beginning salaries for bachelor's degree 
graduates are compared, average salaries offered to teachers 
were at least 20 percent lower than salaries offered to 
engineering, mathematics, and liberal arts major,* in 1981. 13 
Many researchers have cautioned that teacher salaries repre- 
sent income earned for 9 to 10 months of work, whereas 
otiier jobs pay on a i2~monih work cyck. Aiicrnaiivdy, 
teachers indicate they put in more than 40 hours oC work 
each week of the school year. Therefore, annual salary com- 
parisons need to be interpreted with care. 

Additional Income Sources of Teachers 

At least half of all public school teachers in 1981 sup- 
plemented their base teacher salaries with other sources of 
income (entry 3.12). The sources of income included both 
summer and school year employment. During the summer 
those teachers , receiving additional compensation did so 
primarily through jobs outside the school systcjn. Ten per- 
cent of teachers found summer employment within a school 
system in 1981 . a modest decrease from the years since 1966. 
Only 1 percent of all school teachers relied on Federal pro- 
gram employment for the summer months. Teachers* school 
year supplemental income was earned largely through func- 
tions beyond classroom teaching such as coaching, supervis- 
ing publications or driving buses. In 1981, one-quarter of 
all teachers were involved in these additional jobs. School 
year employment outside the school system fluctuated dur- 
ing the years between 1966 and 1981, dipping from 10 per- 
cent in the 1970's and rebounding to 11 percent in 1981. 
One-fifth of all teachers earned nonsaiary income from 
rents and interes: on investments in 1981. The perceived in- 
adequacy of salaries may serve as a motivation for teachers 
to seek income through additional sources and 
"moonlighting." v r ha ever the reason, teachers have 
established a clear pattern of seeking financial supplements 
to their school year salaries. 

In 198^, 55 percent of all public school teachers reported 
they had a spouse who was employed full-time. 14 An addi- 



l1 Naiiona! Education Association, Teacher Supply. 
,4 Ibid. 



tional 7 permit claimed part-time employment for their 
spouse. The remaining 38 percent either were not married, 
did not respond to the question, or did not have a spouse 
who was employed. These employment patterns of spouses 
represent a clear increase in the number of teachers living in 
two-income families between 1961 and 1981. Given the 
general rise in two-earner families in the last 20 years, 
teachers' families are not unique in this regard. Available 
data do not indicate whether the increase in dual-income 
families among teachers results from choice or necessity. 
When household income and other supplemental income are 
'.included, average annual earnings in 1981 of teachers' 
families were increased by 512,622, a 73 percent increase. 
Ten years earlier these additional income source* adaed 
$5,760 to teachers' mean family income, a 62 percent in- 
crease. 

Teachers' Attitudes About a Career in Teaching 

An indication of the attraction that teaching holds emerges 
from teacher attitudes about their jobs. Even though 
remuneration for teaching has always lagged behind that of 
other occupations requiring a college degree, people chose 
to become teachers because of Intrinsic rewards, collegiality, 
and a desire to master subject matter as well as to work with 
young people. Research reveals that pay and security have 
generally been downplayed by would-be teachers, but once 
they have entered teaching, income gains importance over 
time, probably as the financial obligations accompanying 
family life increase. In 1966, over half of the public school 
teachers sampled by polls had indicated a sense of certainty 
that they would resclect teaching as a career- Since then, 
teachers have graduallylqst enthusiasm for their occupation 
to the point where in 1983les$ than one-quarter stated they 
would certainly become teachers if they had the choice to 
make again (entry 3.13). Howevei^ responses from public 
school teachers in 1983 suggest the downward trend in at- 
titudes about their work may have bottomed out. Modest 
increases in teachers' attitude ratings wete evident across 
sexes, levels, and size of the employing school system. 

Teachers* stated reluctance to enter a teaching career if the 
choice were once again available was shared across all 
subgroups of teachers. Although elementary schooled 
female teachers were more favorably disposed tow&4 
repeating their original career choice than were secondary" 
school and male teachers, n equally strong downward 
ti ^ ' was evident in all groups of teachers. The attitudinal 
trc is, however, did vary by age groups. Teachers between 
30 and 49 years of age have become more dissatisfied with 
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teaching since I9SL Before then, dissatisfaction was less 
concentrated in this group. Also since 1981, teachers in 
small districts of less than 3,000 students have shown greater 
satisfaction with their choke of career than te&chers in other 
types of districts. The least satisfied teachers work in large 
school systems. 

Specific Incentives Offered to Teachers. 

Concerns about the adequacy of the supply of teachers and 
the quality of teachers altering and remaining in the profes- 
sion have prompted educators and other State policymakers 
to evaluate the incentives used to reward ami recruit 
qualified icawhess. As career choices have widened for 
academically talented women and minorities, schools can no 
longer rely on these groups to provide teaching recruits. 
Trends in teachers 9 dissatisfaction with the career they have 
chosen do not bode well for future recruitment and reten- 
tion patterns. In the face of these pressures, several 
authorities have urged a rethinking of the financial rewards 
and working conditions that influence the lives of teachers. 

In a recent survey by the National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES), almost one-fifth of public school districts 
reported offering some form of special incentive to teachers 
in the 1983-84 academic year (entry 3.14). Most incentives 
(13 percent) were aimed at retaining experienced teachers in 
the district. The second most frequent goal (8 percent) was 
recruiting teachers to fields with shortages. A small propor- 
tion of employers used incentives to attract teachers to less 
desirable locations (4 percent). 

The incentives used varied considerably, ranging from 
allowing teachers to enter or advance to a different step on 
the salary schedule to offering loan forgiveness programs. 
Incentives employed included cash tonuses, retraining, 
released time, leaves of absence with continued advance- 
ment on the salary schedule, and awards for teaching in 
shortage areas. Allowing teachers to enter or advance to dif- 
ferent steps on the salary schedule was the most popular in- 
centive reported across districts. Least used were shared pro- 
grams with industry that permitted such attractions as a 
special summer jobs program. Advancement within the 
salary schedule proved even more popular among private 
schools as an incentive to recruit or retain teachers, but 
otherwise, differences between public and private schools in 
the incentives reported were slight. 

Schools generally. have not sought to tailor incentives to 
specific subject fields within teaching (entry 3.15). This is 



evident in spite of reported shortages of bilingual and 
special education teachers and concerns that mathematics 
and science teachers will pursue more financially rewarding 
careers in private industry. Teacher opinion surveys reveal 
that teachers themselves are generally opposed to different 
tial rewards for teachers in specific subject areas. Of a sam- 
ple of teachers polled by Gallup in 1984, 75 percent opposed 
these schemes, i\ finding corroborated by teachers 'surveyed 
by the Education Research Service in the same year. 15 

The concept of merit pay, which calls for compensating 
teachers based on their performance, has received con- 
siderable attention recently as a aiechaiiisui io make 
teaching more attractive, financially rewarding, and accoun- 
table. Hie concept his generated significant controversy, as 
reflected in the strcng negative rating it received in teacher 
polls. Career ladders, however, which typically allow 
teachers to earn .more as a result oi assuming additional or 
more demanding teaching positions, received relatively 
positive endorsements from teachers. 16 However, at the 
time of the NCES survey, school year 1983-84, only 1 
percent of public school districts reported they were 
operating a merit pay plan (entry 3.16), affecting only 2 per- 
cent of public school teachers. More private schools (6 per- 
cent) indicated use of merit pay and involved 8 percent of 
teachers in those systems. 

Conclusion 

ijfU 983, teacher shortages appeared limited to certain fields 
ana ^ocales. If assumptions used to project future supply 
and dWand prove accurate, the next decade will witness 
more pronounced teacher shortages nationally as well as 
within specifi^localitics and specializations. Growing con- 
cern about the qualifications of teachers is linked to the pro-, 
biems of dwindling^ supply. Not only are insufficient 
numbers of teacher candidates a likely possibility but those 
available may not be the best qualified. Determining 
whether those incentives currently available to those who 
seek a career in teaching will be sufficient to moderate these 
outcomes can only be speculative at this time. Nevertheless, 
a major challenge for educators in the next decade will be 
addressing the balance between the forces of teacher supply 
and teacher demand through a reassessment of the incen- 
tives afforded by careers in teaching. 



l5 G*iiup, 'Teachers 1 Attitudes;** Educational Research Service, Pali. 

i6 H arris and Associates, Metropolitan Life Survey; Education Research 
Service, Foil. 
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Table 3.1 

Past and Projected Trends in Estimated Demand for Classroom Teachers in 
Elementary/Secondary Schools ami Estimated Supply of New Teacher Graduates: United 
Stajes, FaU 1980 to Fail 1993 



fail 
of 

Year 



(Number in Thousands) 



ToUl 
Estimated 
Teacher 
Demand 



Estimated Demand for Additional Teachers 



ToUi 



Public 



Private Elementary Secondary 



Estimated 
Supply of 
New Teacher 
Graduates 1 



New Supply 
as Percent 
oJ Demand 

for 
Additional 
Teachers 



1980 


2,463 


134 


1 tO 


24 


76 


58 


144 


107.5 


1981 


2,430 


115 


95 


30 


71 


44 


141 


122.6 


1982 ... . 


2.445 


161 


130 


31 


107 


54 


143 


88.8 


1983 


2,462 


164 


132 


32 


98 

Projected 


*Z 


146 


89.0 


1984 


2,457 


143 


«*' 

120 


23 


U 84 


59 


146 


102.1 


1985 . 


2,467 


158 


134 


24 


96 


62 


146 


92.4 


1986 


2.483 


165 


139 


26 


109 


56 


144 


87.3 


1987 


2,505 


171 


144 


27 


12S 


46 


142 


830 


1988 . 


2,517' 


16^ 


140 


22 


124 


;<i 


139 


858 


1989 


2,543 


177 


146 


31 


130 


47 


139 


78,5 


1990 


. . . 2,580 


188^ 


160 


28 


136 


52 


139 


73.9 


195(1 


2,630 . 


204 


176 


28 


138 


66 


138 


67.6 


1992 


2,687 


215 


181 


34 


135 


80 


137 


63.7 


1£93 


2.737 


211 


,175 


36 


125 


65 


133 


630 



1 Estimates for 1980 and 1981 are from National Education Association, Tivcher Supply and Demand in Public Schools, 1961*82. 1983. 

O'her estimates developed by th< National Center for Education Statistics 

-For methodological details, see h 'ejections of Education Statistics to 19i2-9% 1986. 

SOURCE- U S Department of Education, rational Center for Education Statistics, Projections of Education Statistics to 1292 93, 1985, 
and unpublished tabulations (January 1985); Nation*) Education Ass relation, Teacher Supply end Demand In Public Schools, 
1981-82, 1983, copyrighted. 
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Chart 3.1 



Estimated Demand for Additional Teachers, by Level of School 



.4 



Number 
200,000 



175,000 - 



150,000 



125,000 



100,000 - 



75,000 



50,000 - 



25,000 




-s 



Elementary 



Secondary 



1980 



1933 



19S3 
Fall of Year 



1993 



The demand for additional elementary school teachers is expected to increase from 1985 into the 
early 1990's, while the demand for additional secondary school teachers is not expected to in- 
crease until the early 1990's. 
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Table 3*2 

Teacher Candidate Shortages* (in FuH-Hme Equivalcnti) in Public and Private 
ElemenUry/Sccondary Scfcoofc, by FkW of Aatgacieat and as Ratio to Current 
Teachers in Fleki: United States, November 1983 



TOW 



Public 



Private 



Field 04 Assignment 



Total 



Preprimary education 

General elementary education 

Art 

Basic sktfis and remedial education 

&knguaJ education _ 

B*tfogtcai and physical sciences. . . . 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Physics 

General and ail other sciences ... . . 

Business (non- vocational) 

Computer sconce, 

English language arts 

Foreign languages 

Health, physical education 

Home economics 

industrial arts... . 

Mathematics 

Music 

Reading 

Social studies/social sciences 

Special education 

Mentally retarded 

Seriously emotionally disturbed.. 

Specific learning disabled 

Speech impaired.. 

Other special educahon 

Vocational education 

Other elementary education 

Other secondary education 



Number of 


Ratio to 


Number d 


Ratio to 


Number of 


Ratio to 




Candidate 


1.000 


Candidate 


1,000 


Candidate 


1.000 


- 


Shortages 


Current 


Shortages 


Current ' 


Shortages 


Current 


i 


Teachers 




Teachers 




"eachers 




3,970 


1.6 


3,410 


1.5 


560 


1.7 


■ « 


80 


.9 


80 


1.4 


0 


.0 


740 


■ .8 


640 


9 


•110 


V7 




180 


3.6 


1?? 


2.8 


•60 


•9.0 




120 


2.9 


110 


2.1 


•20 


•4.4 


) 

i 


280 


8.8 


260 


' t.1 


J 


.0 


230 


1.7 


180 


1.5 


•50 


•3.1 




50 


1.7 . 


50 


2.0 


0 


.0 




30 


1.9 


20 


1.5 


•10 


•3.4 




40 


4.5 


"3U 




*50 


*5.3 




110 


1.4 


80 


1.1 


•30 


•4.0 


, * 


20 


.4 


20 


.4 


.(2) 


V3 




30 


3.7 


•20 


•3.6 


•10 


•4.3 




170 


.9 


130 


.8 


•40 


•1.8 


#■ 


80 


1.5 


70 


1.8 


•ft 


•3 




too 


.8 


100 


.8 


0 


.0 




30 


.7 


20 


.4 


•10 


•7.7 




80 


1.9 


50 


1.2 


•30 


•23.7 




260 


1.8 


250 


2.0 


MO 


•■5 




240 


3.1 


150 ' 


2.2 


•90 


•9.9 




20 


.4 


20 


.5 


0 


.0 




70 


.5 


60 


.5 


.(8) 


*2 




1,030 


3.9 


910 


3.6 


•120 


•8.6 




- 150 


2.8 


110 


2.0 


•50 


•23.4 




100 


3.7 


100 


4.3 


0 


.0 




190 


2.6 


190 


2.7 


*( 2 ) 


.7 




180 


6.3 


160 


6.1 


•10 


•150 




410 


5.0 


350 


4.S 


•60 


•12.8 




70 


1.1 


70 


1.1 


0 


.0 




30 


1.1 


30 


1.2 


0 


.0 




120 


2.2 


120 


2.7 


•(2) 


• .4 





•Because of the small number of cases reported and large standard em** associated with the estimates caution should be 
exercised in drawing conclusions from the data, 

'Teaching positions for which a teacher was sought and could not be found during the recruiting period (apring-to-faii 1963) and 
for which the opening was vacant or was withdrawn, abolished, or transferred to another field. Includes positions for wWch a 
temporary substitute was hired. 
2 Lsss tnan 5. 

SOURCE: US Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Survey of Teacher Demand and Shortage, 

unpublished tabulations (September 1964). 
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Chart 3.2 

Fields With Largest Proportional Teacher Shortages in Public Elementary /Secondary Schools 



All fields 




Bilinguai education 



Special education 
Soeech impaired 



Special education - 
Unspecified 

Special education - 
Seriously emotionally 
disturbed 



Physics* 



Computer science* 




8 10 
Ratio to 1,000 current teac ars 



12 



'See cautionary note in table. 



While, on the average, public school districts in 1983-84 reported fewer than 2 shortages for every 
1 ,000 current teachers, some fields showed somewhat larger ratios. These fields included bilingual 
education, some special education sub-areas, physics, and computer science. 
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TiNe3-3 

Teacher Candidate Shortages* (in FuB-Time Equivalents) 
mi EbMes^/SaciMMiary Schools as Ratio to Current 
Teachers, by Selected School Characteristics: United 
States, November 1983 



Num&trof Ratio to 1 ,000 
Candidate Currant 
Characteristic Shortages Teachers 

TOU) schools 3,970 1.6 

Elementary 2,320 1.6 

Secondary 1.650 1 5 

Private schools 560 1-7 

Elementary 370 1.6 

Secondary 190 17 

tooKc schools 3,410 1.5 

Elementary 1.950 1.6 

Secondary.'. 1.460 1.4 

Northeastern 210 .4 

North Central 670 1.2 

Sgutfcifn 1,020 1.4 

Western 1.510 4-1 

SMSA central city 1.960 4.1 

SMSA non-cenlral city .7 

NavnetropoWttn 780 1.0 

Small district 380 1.4 

Medkim-sized district 790 .7 , 

Large district 2.240 2.6 

•Teaching positions for which a tMCbar was sought and could not be found during tha 
recruiting period (spring-to-iail 1963} and for which tha opening was vacant or was 
withdrawn, aboiishad, or tranaferrad to anothar f told. Inciudas positions for which a 
temporary substitute was hirad. 

NOTE: Tha lagtonal and metropolitan status categorias corTaspond to Bureau of the 
Census dsfinltions provided in tha Definitions of Seiectad Terma in tha appendix. 
Districts wan dafinad as follows: amaif-anroJImant under 1,000 students; medium- 
elied-enroilment of 1.000 to 9,909 studants; and large-enrollment of 10,000 students 
and over. Details may not add to totals becausa of rounding. 
SOURCE: U.S. Departmant of Education, National Cantar for Education Statistics, 
Sutvay of Taachar Demand and Shortage, unpubllshad tabulations (September 1984). 
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\ Chart 3 3 

Teacher Candidate Shortages as Ratio to 1,000 Current Teachers 



Private school 




Public school 



Northeastern 

North Central 

Southern 
Western 



SMSA centra! city 
SMSA non- central city 
Nonmetropolitan 



Small district 
Medium -sized district 
Large district 




-r 
6 



"T" 

8 



10 



12 



Teacher candidate shortages 
1,000 current teachers 



While nationwide, public school districts reported fewer than 2 shortages for every 1,000 current 
teachers in 1983-84, this ratio varied by location and type of school district. The higher-than- 
average shortages in the West and in central cities suggest a problem confined to specific localities 
and not national in scope. 
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T*bfe 3.4 



Newly Hired Teachers as Percent of AH 
Eleroentaiy/Secondarw School Teachers, * by Selected 
School Characteristics: United States, November 1983 





' ftumber of 


Per cent of 


Characteristic 


Kew* ftrect Taach« 




Touj schools 


2I2.50G 


7.9 


Povate schools * 




18.1 


PubUC SChOOtS 


148 200 


f.S 


Northeastern 


24.100 


4.5 


North Central 


29.800 


5.0 


Southern 


62.100 


1.1 


Western 


32.200 




SMSA central aty 


27,700 ' 


v M 

5.5 


SMSA non-central aty 


60.900 


1.0 


NonmetropoWan 


59.500 


7.7 


Smatf distnef 


27,500 


10.1 


Meftum-sizec towct 


65.900 


5.1 


Large district 


54.800 


5.1 



•Estimated head count 



.NOTE. Th« fSyicttji «r«j msircpuis;*:: 3 Urns CitcyOtiwS COfTSapv^ tv uvTvwil Or um 

Census deflations provided in the Oef initkxta of Selected Temie fn the appendix. 
District* were defined ei follows: smaH— enrollment under f ,000 student* medium- 
siied-enroUroent of f ,000 to students: end large— enrollment of 10,000 students 
and over. Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. 
Survey of Teacher Demand and Shortage,, unpublished tabulations (September 1964). 



Chart 3.4 

1 » 

Newly Hired Teachers as Percent ®i AU Elementary/Secondary School Teachers 



Private school 



mm* 



Public school 



Northeastern 
North Central 

Southern 
Western 



SMSA central city 
SMSA non-central city 
N on metropolitan 



Small district 
Medium -sized district 

Large district 




1- *v>\ 



I 1 I 



12 



20 



24 



Newly hired teachers as percent 
of all teachers 



Consistent with enrollment trends, new hires for the i 983-84 school year represented a higher- 
than-average proportion of all teachers in private schools and in public school districts in the 
Sunbelt region. s 
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Table 3 S 

Trends in Years of Full-Time Teaching Experience Completed by Public 
BeaenUry/Secoodsry School Teachers: United Stales, Selected Years, 
1961 to 1983 



Years of Experience 1961 (966 1971 1976 1961 19T , 

Percentage LHslftoobOf! of Teacfws 

Tolal 100.8 100.0 108J 100.0 100.0 100.0 

1 to 2 years 14.3 18.4 16.1 11.3 5.3 3.2 

3 to 4 years 13.2 14.4 15.1 16-0 1.2 5.1 

5 to 9 years 19.4 21.? 24.0 21.8 26.2 22.4 

10 tc 14 years 15.1 14.2 15.6 17.3 23.0 25.7 

15 to 19 years 10 4 9.8 9.7 12.5 15.4 17.4 

29 or more years 27.6 21.4 18.3 14.1 21.8 26.1 

Mean ' 13 12 11 10 13 15 

Median 11 8 8 8 12 13 

SOURCE: National Education Association, Statu* Ct the American Public School Teacher, 1932. 
copyrightad, ana National Teacher Opinion Pott, 1983, copyriQiitad 



Chart 3.5 



Years of Fob-Time Teaching Experience Completed by Public Elementary /Secondary School Teachers 

8 



Percentage 

distribution of teachers 



100 



80 



60 



40 



20 



1961 



20 or more years 




1981 1983 



In 1983, teachers with at least 10 year, experience comprised two-thirds of the total public school 
teaching force, a much larger proportion than in the mid-1960's and 1970's. 
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Table 3.6 



Trend* in Age, Sex, Racial Composition, and Highest Degree Held of 
Pubik Efeoentary/Secondary School Teacher* United States, 
Selected Yean, 1561 to 198? - « 



item 



Total. 
Male 
Female 



Sex- 
Tow 
Male 
Female 

Race 
'Total 
WWe. 

Stack.. 
Other. 



r 



Honest degree held 

Tout 

Less than bachelor's 

Bachelor's 

Master's or 6 years 
Doctor's 



1965 



1966 



1971 



1976 



1981 



41 

34 
4l 



Heoon Years of Age 



36 

33 
40 



33 
37 



33 

33 
33 



37 

38 
36 



Percentage Distribution 



1983 



39 

39 
39 



ItXhO 
31.3 
68.7 


100.0 
31.1 
690 


1000 
343 

65.7 


100.0 
32.9 

67.0 


100.0 
33.1 

66.9 


1000 
32.1 

67.2 


n 
n 
n 


n 
n 
o 


100.0 
1*3 

8.1 
36 


100.0 
90.1 

8.0 

1.2 


100,0 
91.6 

7 


100.0 
•94 

82 

3.3 


1000 
146 
61.9 
23.1 
-.4 


69.6 
23.2 
.1 


100.0 
2.9 
69.6 
27.1 
4 


100.0 
.9 
61.6 
37.1 
.4 


100.0 
.4 

50.1* 
49.3 
.3 


100.0 
.4 
476 
Wi.i 
.4 



a • 



s 



—Not applicable f 
a Not available. 

NOTE: D*t*it% may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: National Education Association, SWus of th* American Public School Tttcrw, 1980*81, 1965, 
copyrighted, and Nation*! Teacher Opinion Poll, 1983, copyrighted. 
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Chart 3.6 



Composition of Public Elementary /Secondary School Teachers 



Median Years of Age 



t I 

1961 1966 1971 



1978 1983 
1981 



Percent White 



100 



60 
40 
20 



0 i i 

1961 1966 1971 



1978 1983 
1981 



Percent Male 



100 T 




WW* 



s^^^^ ^^^^ 



1961 1966 1971 



1978 1983 
1981 



100 -| 
80- 
60- 
40 
20 



Percent With Master's 
Degree or Higher 




■1 \ 



1961 1966 1971 



1978 1983 
1981 



/ 
\ 

While the sex and racial composition of the public school teaching \orce remained much the same, 
the median agf. of teachers showed a rise in the early 1980's after a period of decline. The most 
substantial change over the two decades was the incr asing proportion of public school teachers 
with at least a master's degree. 
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Table 3.7 
Treads in Age Distribution of 
EkmenUry/Sccondvy School Teachers,* by Level 
of School: United States, School Years, 2 1976-77, 
198041, and 1983-84 , 



Level of Scftooi and Age Group 



1376-77 1980-8! 1983-84 



Pefcaottge Distribution 



Tout elementary/ secondary school 

»<»actws 100.0 

20 t& 24 years oW t0.2 

25 to 34 years old . 43.0 

35 to 44 years oW 21.4 

45 !Q 54 yea.s ofd 15.8 

55 to 59 years oid 5.7 

60 to 64 years old 2.1 

65 years oW and over 1.0 

55 years old and over 9.5 

Itemeniary school teacher? ' 100.0 

20 to 24 years ofd 11.2 

25 to 34 years oid 42.3 

35 to 44 yjfWS oid 20 3 

45 to 54 years oid 16.0 

05 to 59 years old 5.9 

60 to 64 years oW 3.1 

65 years old and over 1 .2 

55 years oid and over 10.2 i 

Secondary school teacfters «00.0; 

20 to 24 years old ... y.O 

25 to 34 years old 43 8 

35 to 44 years old 22.6 • 

45 to 54 years old 15 7' 

55 to 59 years old 5 4 

60 to 64 years old 2.5 

65 years old and over 6 

55 years old and over 8.8 



100.0 
6.1 
37.4 
28.3 
18.1 
5.2 
3.1 
1.2 

9.5 

100.0 
7 2 
36.8 
27.2 
18.8 
5.6 
3.1 
1 2 

10 0 

100.0 
64 
. 38.0 
29.4 
17.3 
4 7 
3.1 

U 

89 



100.0 
4.6 
32.7 
35.4 
17.4 
5.8 
3.0 
1.3 

10.0 

100.0 
5.0 
32.5 
34.7 
17.6 
5.5 
3.4 
1.2 

10.1 

100.0 
3.9 
329 
36.2 
17.1 
6.0 
2.5 
1.4 

9.9 



'Parsons for whom filen.c.ary or secondary fetching was reported at their 
primary employment. Excluded from these tabulations ere persons reported 
to be under 20 years oid or with less than 16 years of schooling, as well as 
nongovernment employed prekindergarten and preprimary teachers, non- 
government employed special education teachers, and ail teachers not 
elsewhere classified. These exclusions reduce the number of -"teachers, 
excluding coilege" routinely reported toy the Bureau of Labor Statistics by 
approximately one-fourth and bring the definition and numtwrs rnore in line 
with those reported from education agency counts. \ 
2 Data are 9-month averages based on monthly Current Population surveys, 
September to May. \ 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. \ 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Currant 
Population Surveys, annual averages, unpublished tabulations (October 1954). 

\ 
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Chart 3.7 

Age Distribution of Elementary/Secondary School Teachers 



Percentage distribution 
100 i 



80 ■ 



60 



40 
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1976 - 77 



i 55 years old and over 



45 to 54 years old 



35 to 44 years old 



25 to 34 years old 



20 to 24 years old 



1980 - 81 1983 - 84 
School year 



' / 

As the proportion of younger teachers declined and the proportion at least 55 years old remained 
stable, teachers between the ages of 35 and 44 increased their share of the total teaching force. In 
1976-77, 35- to 44-year-olds represented 21 percent of the total teaching force; by 1983-M they 
comprised over one-third of all teachers. 
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Table 3.8 

/ ^ ■ . " ' 

' Uncertified l Teachers as Percent of All Eimentary/Secondary Sctjooi feachers,* by Control of 
School and Field of Assignment: United States, November 1983 



Pubis and Private 



Public 



Private 





Number 


Percent of ■ 


Number 


J Percent of 


Number 


Percent of 


Field of Assignment 


Uncertified 


AH Teachers 


* Uncertified 


All Teachers 


Uncertified 


All Teachers 


Total 


. .. 88.260 


/ 3.4 


35.690 


1.6 


52,560 


15.6 ' 


Preprimary educate 


12,370 


13 7 


760 


1.3 


11^610 


37.6 


General elementary education 


21,230 


2.4 


6,390 


.9 


14,840 


1CL1 


An , 


1,590 


3.1 


34b 


8* 


1,250 


18.8 


Basic skills and remedial education . . 


840 


2.0 


560 


1.5 * 


280 


7.2 


Biimguai education * 


3,590 


12.0 


3,470 


12.0 


•110 


•13.0 


Biological and physical sciences 


5,360 


4.1 


2,820 


2.5 


2,540 


15.5 


Biology. . .. 


' 1,090 


3.7 


500 


,2 0 


590 


14 7 


Chemistry 


. 590 


4.0 


200 


'l.6 


400 ' 


15.8 


Physics. . 


490 


5.6 


200 


2 8 


290 


18.3 


General and ail other sconces . . . . 


3.190 


4.0 


1,930 


2 7 


1,260 


15.2 


Business (non-vocationai) 


990 


18 


' 260 


.5 


730 ^ 


14.8 


Computer science 


' 790 


8 6 


270 


3.9 


530 


21.8 


English language arts 


. .. > 4,560 


2.5 


1,900* 


1.2 


2,650 


12.8 


Foreign .languages . , 


2.830 


5.5 


790 


20 


2,040 


18.6 


Health , physical education 


. 4 2.920 


22 


920 


.8 


2,000 


14.0 


Home economics . 


360 


9 


200 


.6 


160 


10.4 ' 


industrial arts . 


. 620 


1.4 


380 


.9 


240 


18.0 


Mathematics . . 


6.080 


4 V 


3:160 


24 


2.930 


1fi.1 


Music 


2.390 


3 ^ 


640 


9 


1,750 


191 


Reading . 


1.560 


3.2 


650 


1.5 


910 


20,6 


Social studies/ social sciences. 


3.380 


2 3 


1.360 


1.1 


2.020 


13 1 


Special education 


9.340 


' 3.5 


7,820 


31 


1,520 


109 


Mentally retarded 


1.800 


33 


1.440 


2 7 


370 


17.7 • 


Seriously emotionally disturbed 


1,250 


4.7 


870 


3.8 


# 380 


9.9 


Specific learning disabled 


3.050 


4.2 


?,560 


3.6 


490 


17.7 


Speech impaired 


400 


1.4* 


280 


1.1 


•120 


•139 


Unspecified special education 


2,840 


3.5 


2.670 


3.4 


•170 


# 3.7 


Vocational education 


2.350 


36 


2.260 


3.5 


90 


14.4 


Other elementary education 


900 


30 


280 


1.0 


# 620 


23.6 


Other secondary education 


4,220 


7 8 


450 


1.1 


3,770 


34 1 



•Caution should be exercised in drawing conclusions frpm th8 data because of the small number of cases reported and large standard errors 
associated with the estimates. / 

'Teachers who do not hold a regular or standard State certification in the field of assignment. Includes teachers with regular or standard State 
certification but not in field of assignment and continuing teachers who have only an emergency, temporary, or provisional certification. 
Estimated full time equivalent. 

SOURCEvU.S Department of Education^ National Center for Education Statistics, Survey of Teacher Demand and Shortage, unpublished tabulations 
(September. 1984). . • 
\ 
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Chart 3.8 

Fields With Largest Proportions of Teachers Uncertified in Public Elementary/Secondary Schools 



All fields 



Bilingual education 



Computer science 



Special education - 
Seriously emotionally 
disturbed 

Special education - 
Specific learning 
disability 



Vocational education 



Special education - 
Unspecified 




Uncertified teachers as percent of ail teachers 



Public school districts reported that 2 percent of teachers were uncertified to teach in their prin- 
cipal field of assignment in 1983-84. Bilingual education showed the highest proportion uncer- 
tified, 12 percent, followed by computer science, certain special education fields, and vocational 
education. 
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Table 3.9 

Newly Hired Teachers Uncertified* in Principal Held of 
Assignment as Percent of Ail Newly Hired, by Selected 
School Characteristics: United States, November 1983 





Uncertified 


Percent of 




Newly Hired 


m Newly 


Characteristic 


Teachers 


Hired Teachers 


Total schools 


26 300 


12.4 


PrivaJe schools 


13.400 


20.9 


PuSiic schools 


12.900 


17 


Northeastern 


2.900 


12.1 


Nona Central 


600 


2.2 


Scumetn 


6.500 


10.5 


Western 


2,800 


0.7 


SMSA central Dty 


3.900 


14.0 


SMSA non-central Dty 


4.300 " 


7.0 


Nonmeiropoktan 


4.700 


1.0 


Small district 


2.400 


1.7 


Medium-sued district 


4.600 


69 


Large district 


5.900 


10* 



'Newly hired teachers who do not hold a regular or standard State certification in their 
principal field of assignment, includes those with only en emergency, temporary, or 
provisional certification or with some other special arrangement such as a letter of 
waiver to teach in their field of assignment. 

NOTE: The regional and metropolitan status categories correspond to Bureau of the 
Census definitions provided m the Definitions of Selected Terms in the appendix. 
Districts were denned as follows: small— enrollment under 1,000 students; medium- 
streo— enrollment of 1.000 to 9,999 students; and large— enrollment of 10,000 students 
and over. Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U S Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. 
Survey of Teacher Demand and Shortage, unpublished tabulations (September 1964). 
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Chart 3.9 



Newly Hired Teachers Uncertified in Principal Field of Assignment as Percent of All Newly Hired 



Private school 



Public school 



Northeastern 
North Central 
Southern 
Western 



SMSA central city 
SMSA non- central city 
N on metropolitan 



Small district 
Medium -sized district 
Large district 




Uncertified newly hired teachers 
as percent of all newly hired 



Approximately 9 percent of newly hired teacners in the public schools in 1983-84 were not cer- 
tified to teach in their principal field of assignment. School districts in the central cities reported 
higher-than-average cases of uncertified new hires than school districts in other locations, 
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Table 3.10 



Stale-Required Testing for Initial Certification of Teachers, by Year Enacted, Year Effective, 
Authorization, ud Type of Test: 1984 



State 



Enact** Enacted 
Before in 
1984 1984 



Wan to 
in Effect Raquire in 
by 1984 Next 3 Years 



Autf«tftyi Test Used 2 



Under 
ConskJeration 



Airtamg 

Auzofla 

Arkansas 

Calitorrua 



Colorado 

Connecticut 

District or CoJumfta 
Florida 



Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois , 
Indiana . 

iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky . . 
Louisiana 
Main* 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 3 

Mttfugan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi, 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 



X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 



X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 



X 
X 



Vermont 
Virginia . 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 

X 

X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



St. Bd. 

leg. 
Leg. 
Leg. 

Leg. 
St Bd. 
St. Bd. 

Leg. 
St. Bd. 



Leg. 

Leg. 
Leg. 
Leg. 



Leg./St. Bd. 
Leg. 

Leg. 
St. Bd. 



Leg. 
St. Bd. 



Other 

Other 
NTE 
Other 

Other 
Other 
Other 
NTE/Other 
Other 

Other 
NTE/Gther 



NTE 

NTE 
NTE 
Hit 
NTE 

NTE 
Other 



NTE 



To be 
determine** 

To be 
determired 



New Jersey ... 






X 




NTE 


New Mexico 


X 


X 




St. 8d 


NTE 


New York 


X 


X 




St. Bd. 


NTE 


North Carolina 


X 


X 




St. Bd. 


NTE 


North Dakota 












Ohio 












Oklahoma 


. . X 


X 




Leg 


Other 


Uregon . . 






X 


Other 


Pennsylvania 






X 




Other 


Rhode Island . . 












South Carolina 


X 


X 




Leg. 


NTE/Oth 


South Dakota. 










Tennessee 


X 


X 




St. Bd. 


NTE 


Texas . 


X 




X 


Leg 


Other 


Utah 






X 


NTE 



NTE 

Other 
Other 



X 
X 



'St. Sd = Stat* Board; Leg - Legislature 

2 NTE - National Teacher Examination; Other = State-deve i oped Of other standardized test. 
Massachusetts requires competency testing for Initial certification for teachers in certain Ire ids only. 

NOTE: Most information was derived from surveys conducted in mid-1964 and may not show requirements enacted after that date. Some 
telephone foilowjpe *ere conducted in fall of 1964 to resolve inconsistencies in the different surveys. 

SOURCE: Education Commission of the States, Denver, Colorado, "Clearinghouse Notes", July 1964; and National Center for Education 
information. Washington, DC Teachar Certification Survey, 7fc# Miking of § feecAer, 1964, copyrighted. 
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Chart 3.10 

State-Required Testing for Initial Certification of Teachers 



Testing Enacted Before 1984 and in 1984 





Testing enacted before 1934 
Tasting enacted in 1984 



Testing in Effect, Planned in Next 3 Years, and Under Consideration 





■ Testing in •Heel by 1984 
gg Testing planned in next 3 yea/* 
pi Testing undw consideration 



A majority of States by 1984 had adopted competency testing for initial certification of teachers; 
five States enacted a testing requirement in 1984 alone. About two-thirds of these States reported 
the requirements were already in effect. In addition, 10 States indicated definite plans to require 
testing in the next 3 years and another 6 States reported testing requirements were under con- 
sideration. 
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Tabic 3.11 

Trends in Estimated Aversge Annual Salaries of Classroom Teachers in Public 
Efementary/Secondary Schools, by Level: United States, School Years 1970-71 to 
198344 







Currant Dollars 




Constant {1983-84) Dollars 1 




School Year 


All Teachers 


Elementary 


Secondary 


All Teachers 


Elementary 


Secondary 




Teachers 


Teacters 




Teachers 


Teachers 


1970-71 


88.269 


89.021 


59,568 


823,755 


823,119 


824,521 


1971-72 


9,705 


i S.424 


10,031 


24,006 


23,311 


24.813 


1972-73 


13.178 


9.893 


10,507 


24,184 


23,522 


24.981 


1973- 7 4 


10.771 


10,507 


11,077 


23,521 


22.929 


24,173 


1974-75 


11.690 


11,334 


12,000 


22.972 


22,272 


23,581 


1975-76 


12.581 


12.280 


12,947 


23,103 


22,533 


23,756 


1976-77 


13,352 


12,990 


13,776 


23,158 


22,530 


23.893 


1977-78 


14,191 


13,846 


14,603 


23,075 


22.503 


23,733 


1978-79 


15,032 


14.680 


15,450 


22,333 


21.810 


22.954 


1979-80 


15,971 


15,570 


16,460 


20,941 


20,415 


21,582 


1980-81 


17,842 


17,241 


18,125 


20,733 


20,262 


21.300 


1981-82 


10,270 


18,801 


19,851 


20,841 


20,333 


21.469 


1982-83 


20,715 


20,205 


21,380 


21,470 


20,951 


22,169 


1933-84 


22,018 


21,452 


22.667 


22.019 


21,452 


22,667 



•Based on the Consumer Price Index, prepared by the Bureau of tabor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 
NOTE; Data for some recent years have been revised slightly sine* originally published. 

SOURCE: National Education Association, Estimates of School StMtistics 19B3-B4, 1984, copyrighted, and unpublished tabulations. 
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Chart 3.11 



Average Annual Salary of Classroom Teachers in Public Hemeutarj /Secondary Schools 



Salary 
$28,000 i 



$24,000 



$20,000 - 



$16,000 



$12,000 



$£,000 



$4,000 ■ 



Constant 

(1983-84) "dollars 




1971 1973 1975 1977 1979 1981 1983 1984 

Year ending 



The average salary of public school teachers, when adjusted for inflation, declined in the 1970's 
but has risen slightly since then. 
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Table 3.12 

Trends in Additional Employment and Other Income 
Sources of Public Elementary/Secondary School Teachers: 
United States, Selected Years, 1966 to 1981 



\ — Source 1966 19?1 1976 1981 







Poteen! oj Teachers 




\ rfcvAOus summer snipKjyrrienr 










4 SctKXH system employment 


12 


15 




10 


\ QufSKfc employment , 




18 


16 


18 


federal program employment 


5 


2 


1 


1 


1 Scno$ year employment 










Additional pay within school system 










i (e o . coaching, pubiicalrons) 


17 


14 


19 


28 


\ Qitn t employment within scftool system 










tv g . Uus driving) 


6 


4 


5 


5 


OutsKte employment 


10 


6 


8 


11 


■ Nwisalary income g . rents, 










infer est) 


17 


10 


20 


20 


Any additional income— earnings/ 










wmsatary 


53 


57 


51 


51 



SOURCE National Education Association, Stilus of the American Public School 
Teacher, 198061, 1962, copyrighted. 

\ 
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Chart 3.12 

Additioaal Employment During School Year of Public Elementary/Secondary School Teachers 



Additional pay 
within school 
system 



Other employment 
within school 
system 



Outside 
employment 




i — i — i — 5 — i — » — i — (*>• — i — i — i — i — I 
0 10 20 30 

Percent of teachers 



About one-tenth of public school teachers reported in 1981 that they were employed outside of 
the schqol system during the school year. Some 20 percent indicated they earned additional pay 
within the school system for non-cla; sroom functions, and another 5 percent indicated that they 
had taken separate employment within the school system. 
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Table 3.13 



Attitudes of Public Elementary/Secondary School Teachers Toward 
WUMfl^aess to Teach Again: United States, Selected Yean, 1961 to 1983 



item 



1961 



1966 



1971 



1976 



19S1 



1983 1 



fttfctfitage distribution by responses to 
question, "Suppose you could go back to 
your college days and -start over again; 
in review oJ your present knowledge, 
would you become a teacher?" 

Total: , 

Ceftai^y would 

Probably wouid 

Chances are about even 

Probably would 'not 

Certainly wou8 not 



percent indicating that they certainly 
would become teachers again. 

Elementary... 

Secondary 

* Male 

Female 

Under 30 years okJ. , 

30 to 39 years old 

40 (0 41 years M 

50 years old and over 



Small systems, 
Medium systems 
Large systems .. 



100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


50 


53 


45 


36 


22 


24 


27 


25 


30 


26 


25 


34 


12 


13 


13 


18 


18 


( 1 ) 


8 


7 


9 


13 


24 


30 


3 


2 


4 


6 


12 


13 




m 










57 


60 


SO 


44 


26 


28 


40 


45 


39 


32 


It 


20 


3b 


38 


33 


11 


16 


19 


57 


59 


51 


42 


25 


' 27 


I 2 ) 


49 


41 


36 ■ 


28 


i } ) 


( 2 ) 


51 


40 


34 


16 


i ? ) 


( 2 ! 


49 


47 


42 


21 


( 2 i 


< 2 ) 


60 


53 


41 


27 


( 2 ) 


( 2 ) 


54 


46 


37 


26 


29 


( 2 ! 


53 


44 


40 


21 


23 


( 2 ) 


50 


45 


34V 


19 


21 



t did not provide for the response "chances ere about even; 



1 The 1963 survey i 
2f4ot available. 

NOTE: School systems were defined as follows: small— enrollment under 3,000 students; medium— 
enrollment of 3,000 to 24,999 students; and large— snroilment of 25,000 students and over. Details may not 
add to totals because of touting. 

SOURCE; National Education Association, Status of tto§ American Public Softool Teacher, 1980*81, 1962, 
copyrighted, and National Taach&r Opinion Poll, 1963, copyrighted, and unpublished tabulations (July 1983). 
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Chart 3.13 



r 

Public Elementary/Secondary School Teachers' Attitudes Toward Willingness to teach Again 



Percent indicating 

that they certainly would 

become teachers again 




1961 19S6 1971 1976 1981 1983 

Ysar 



Whereas in the 1960's a majority of public school teachers indicated that they certainly would 
become teachers if they had the choice to make again, by the 1980's less than one quartei shared 
this aitit <de. 
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Table 3.14 

Publk Education Agencies and Private Schools 
Offering Special Incentives to Recruit or Retain 
Tcacbm, by Purpose and by Type of Incentive: 
United Slates, School Year 198^84 



Item 



Public 
Education 
Agencies 



Private 
Schools 



Percent of Educational Units 



Any incentive ottered 

Specific purposa-for incentive 
Retaining experienced teachers . 
Kecruitmg teachers for fteids 

wth shortages 
Aliracimg teachers to Jess 

uesira&Je locations. ... 
Other 

Type of incentive 
OiHefent step on 

salary scnedute n . . . 
Ca*i bom* 
Free retraining 
Award/ recognition 
Extended contract (11-12 monttis) . . . 
Released time 

Leave of absence with normal 
step include 

Lean forgiveness 

Strati program with industry, e.g. 
sunvner job program 

Otter 



11.2 



13.1 



17,6 



13.6 



1.2 


7.0 


4.2 


3.3 


40 


1.7 


82 


11 6 


4.5 


4.4 


3.0 


4.3 


1.5 


3.6 


3.2 


2.4 


2.9 


2.4 


2.6 


1.7 


1.0 


. 1.4 


.2 


.5 


3.7 


. 3.4 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Cen 
Statistics. Survoy of Teacher Demand and Shortage, u 
{September 1984). 
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Chart 3.14 



Public Education Agencies Offering Special Incentives to Recruit or Retain Teachers, 

by Purpose of Incentive 



Any incentive 



Specific purpose: 

Retaining experienced 
teachers 



Recruiting to 
shortage fields 



Attracting to 

undesirable 

locations 



Other purpose 




Percent of public education agencies 



Approximately one-fifth of public school districts offered special incentives to recruit or retain 
teachers in 1983-S4. Most ofien, incentives were offered to retain experienced teachers. 
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Table 3.15 

PitUfe Educttkm Agencies and Private Schools 
Offering Special Incentives to Recruit or Retain 
Teacher^ by Specific field of Incentive: United 
States, School Year 1983-84 



Public 

Education Private 
Fteid Agencies Scfioois 

Percent ol Educational Units 

Arty incentive o&ed 112 17 6 

incentive offered regardless of field 13.* 1*3 

incentive specific to field 

Mathematics 2 0 13 

Special education * •* 18 

Physical sciences 17 J- 4 

B&ngual education .4 V1 

Foreign language 3 A f 

Other 4.4 25 

'Because of th* smalt number of caeee reported and large standard errors 
associated with the eetimates, caution should tm excised in drawing 
conclusions from the <lits. , 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Nations} Csnter for Education 
Statistics, Survey of Teachef Dsmand and Shortage, unpuNishsd tabulations 
(September 1084). 
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Chart 3.15 



Public Education Agencies Offering Special Incentives to Recruit or Retain Teachers, 

by FWd of Incentive 



Any incentive 



incentive regardless 
of field 



Incentive specific 
to field: 

Mathematics 




Special education 
Physical sciences 
Bilingual education 
Foreign language 
Other 



"T- 

8 



12 



— r - 

16 



— r - 
20 



Percent of public education agencies 



24 



Public school districts in 1983-84 were more likely to offer incentives to teachers regardless of 
field than to target incentives for specific fields. 
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Table 3.16 



public Education Agencies and Private Schools with Merit Pay Plans, by Selected 
School Characteristics: United States, School Year 1983-84 



Characteristic 



Total units 
Private schools 



PuM education agencies. 

Northeastern 

North Central 

Southern. .. 
Western 

SMSA central city 
SMSA non-central -ity 
Nonmetropolitan 

Small district 

Medium- sued district. . 
Large district 



Total 
Educational 
■ Units 
X 


Total with 

Merit 
Pty Plan 


Percent 
with Merit 
Pay Plan 


Percent of 
Teachers in Units 
with Merit Pay 

Plan 


43.013 


1.691 


3.9 


2.9 


?7,694 


1.523 


5.5 


7.8 


15.219 


16S 


1.1 


2.0 


3,025 - 


7 


2 


1.1 


6,052 


•92 


•15 


.8 


3,44? 


•56 


•1,6 


4.2 


2.795 


14 


.5 


1.8 


331 


8 


2.3 


3.8 


5.139 


*82 


•1 6 


2.2 


9.849 


•78 


'.8 


.7 


8,201 


•119 


•15 


1.2 


6.499 


31 


5 


.7 


619 


15 


2.9 


4.0 



-Because of th« small number of cases reported and large standard errors associated with the estimates, caution should be 
exercised in drawing conclusions from these data. 

NOTE* The regional and metropolitan status categories correspond to the Bureau of the Census definitions provided in the 
Definitions of Selected Terms in the appendix. Districts were defined as follows: small-enrollment under 1,000 students; 
medium-sized- 1,000 to 0,999 students; and large-enrollment of 10,000 students and over Details may not add to totals because 
or rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Canter for Education Statistics, Survey of Teacher Demand and Shortage, 
unpublished tabulations (September 1984). 
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Chart 3.16 



Etementary/Secoiidary School Teachers With Merit Pay Plans 



Private school 




Public school 



Northeastern 
North Central 
Southern 
Western 



SMSA centra! city 
SMSA non- central city 
Non metropolitan 



Small district 
Medium -sized district 
Large district 




T" 

6 



8 



— r- 
10 



— i 
12 



Percent with merit pay piaqs 

\ 



Approximately 2 percent of public school teachers were employed in districts with merit p"v plans 
in 1983-84. Teachers in the South, in central cities, and in large districts were more likely to work 
under merit pay plans than teachers elsewhere in the Nation. 
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Chapter 4 

Educating Handicapped Students 



./Ten years ago, Congress passed legislation intended to 
enhance the educational opportunities of handicapped 
children through the provision of a free appropriate public 
education. This meant providing an opportunity for, and 
improving the quality of, special education, as well as in- 
tegrating handicapped children into regular schools 
whenever possible in accordance with the provision to place 
children in the "least restrictive environment/ 9 This chapter 
reviews the basic issyes involved in educating handicapped 
children, including the problems of identification and ac- 
' cess. W>th available national statistics, the chapter presents 
trends since the mid~1970's in special education participa- 
tion, staffing, and Federal funding. Through information 
from other recent surveys, the chapter also profiles the 
academic performance of handicapped students. 

The National Perspective 
Trends iu Participation 

Two Federal grant authorizations provide for a count of 
handicapped children being served by special education pro- 
grams: Chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation and Im- 
provement Act (formerly known as Public Law 89-313) and 
the Education of the Handicapped Act f Public Law 98-199 
(formerly Public Law 94-142). These programs require State 
agencies to report the number of handicapped who receive 
special education and related services. 1 In the 1983-84 
school year, nearly 4.3 million persons in the 50 States and 
the District of Columbia were reported to be receiving 
special education under these two programs, a rise of 
43,000, or ! percent, over 1982-83 (entry 4.1). (This analysis 
excludes data from the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Puerto 
Rico and the outlying areas.) Between the 1976-77 school 
year, when the State counts were initiated, and 1983-84, the 
national total of handicapped children served increased by 
about 606,000, or 16 percent. Over the same time span, the 
total number of all students enrolled in public schools, from 
preprimary to 12th grade, declined by about 10 percent. 
Thus, the special education participants, considered as a 
percentage of total public school enrollment, increased from 
about 8 percent in 1976-77 to about 11 percent in 1983-84. 
Although the increase in the number receiving special educa- 
tion continued through the early 19S0\ the rate of increase 
from year to year has declined. 



1 These reports are made to the Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services (OSERS) in the U.S. Department of Education. 
Chapter I coun * children from birth through 20 years old, while P. L. 
94-142 counts children 3-2! years old. 



While the total number served increased between 1976-77 
and 1933-84, participant counts in six specific categories 
declined. This occurred for the speech impaired 2 (down 
174,000 participants, or 13 percent), the hard of hearing or 
deaf (15,000, or 17 percent), the mentally retarded (232,000, 
or 24 percent), the orthopedically handicapped (31,000, or 
36 percent), the visually handicapped (9,000, or 24 percent), 
and "other health impaired" (88,000, or 62 percent). These 
declines were more than offset by a dramatic rise in the 
number receiving special education in the category of 
specific learning disabilities (1 million, or 127 percent). The 
increase placed this category as the largest, with 42 percent 
of the students served in 1983-84. The number of children 
receiving instruction for the seriously emotionally disturbed 
added to the overall rise, increasing by 78,000 participants 
or 28 percent. 

State and Federal officials have suggested several reasons 
why the handicapped population in certain categories has 
increased, particularly for the learning disabled. The Na- 
tional Association of State Directors of Special Education 
(NASDSE), after a query in 1983 of some of its members, 
cited the following reasons for growth in the learning 
disabled population being served: 

• Greater public awareness of learning disabilities; 

• Wider availability o? assessment techniques; 

• Liberal eligibility criteria for the learning disabled; 

• Budget reductions in other remedial programs; 

• Perception that the learning disabled classification is 
less stigmatizing than the mentally retarded classifica- 
tion; Q 

• Court orders to reevaluate minority placement in the 
mentally retarded category. 

Some of the reasens cited by NASDSE for the increase in 
the learning disabled counts also held for the increases in the 
number of the multihandicapped and seriously emotionally 
disturbed. In addition, heightened public awareness, im- 
proved reporting procedures, and Federal law have prob- 
ably contributed. Reasons for a steady increase in the 



2 The numbers repotted by the States reflect counts by categories and not by 
distributions of services. The number receiving speech therapy k significant- 
ly largo- than the number included in the speech impaired count, since large 
numbers of mentally retarded, deaf and other handicapped receive speech 
therapy as a related service. 
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seriously emotionally disturbed population include efforts 
by Stale and local agencies to serve this previously 
underserved population. In addition, improved diagnostic 
techniques and an enhanced capacity to provide services in 
the pubric schools have had their effect, according to 
NASDSE. 

The numerical declines registered by the other groups of 
handicapped are more difficult to explain. For some, the 
declines are partly due to reclassification or reporting 
changes. For example, in some States, handicapped students 
who once were classified as mentally retarded may now be 
classified as learning disabled. Another reason is the overall 
drop in the school-age population during the period. 
However, these explanations combined do not seem to ac- 
count for the reductions that have occurred. An additional 
explanation may be that the numbers of children with cer- 
tain handicaps are actually falling. Until more evidence can 
ho gathered, however, the issue will remain in debate. 

m 

Trends in Instruction 

Like the number of children receiving special education ser- 
vices, the number of teachers providing those services has 
increased substantially in the last decade (entry 4.2). State 
education agencies reported employing nearly 239,000 
special education teachers during the 1982-83 school year, 
up by almost 60,000, or 34 percent, over the number 
reported for 1976-77. However, the increase may be less 
than that, since data-gathering in the mid-1970's was prob- 
ably less comprehensive and complete than under current 
practice. While State reporting on these personnel stiii 
shows data problems, 3 it is nonetheless clear that a signifi- 
cant expansion uf this part of the teaching force has occur- 
red. 

In recent years, the rate of growth in the total number of 
special education teachers has slackened considerably. Be- 
tween 1981-82 and 1982-83, the total increased by about 
5,000 teachers, or about 2 percent. Indeed, for some types 
of handicaps, the number of instructors employed decreased 
between these 2 years. Within specific categories, the , 
numbers have fluctuated, not necessarily in conjunction 
with the si/e of the respective student population. For exam- 
ple, the number teaching mentally retarded students peaked 
in the 1977-78 school year. By 1982-83, there were over 



'in its 1985 Report to Congress, The U.S. Department of Education's Of- 
face o! Special Education and Rehabilitative Services cautioned that person- 
nel data are subject to varying State and local definitions of certain person- 
nel categories and of full-time equivalence. 



14,000 fewer. For the teachers of the hard of hearing Gt^ 
deaf, the orthopedically handicapped, and the visually im- 
paired, the numbers peaked in the 1978-79 school year and 
have since dropped by between 1,000 to 1,300 teachers. 

On the other hand, the number of teachers for the speech 
impaired continued to increase through 1980-81, even 
though the number of students in the category was declin- 
ing. Between 1980-81 and 1982-83, however, the reported 
number of teachers dropped by nearly 5,000, resulting in an 
increase of only t,0GO teachers from 1976-77. 

In categories where the number of students has been increas- 
ing—the learning disabled, seriously emotionally disturbed, 
and multihandicapped— so had the numbers of teachers un- 
til 1980-81. Between that year and 1981-82, the number of 
teachers of the multihandicapped remained essentially the 
same, while the numbers in the learning disabled and emo- 
tionally disturbed categories decreased by about 1,300 and 
2,300 respectively. In 1982-83, the numbers of teachers of 
the learning disabled and the multihandicapped continued 
to decline from the previous year, while the count of 
teachers of the seriously emotionally disturbed increased. 

These declines and fluctuations are at least partly explained 
by the fact that, in 1981-82, for the first time, nearly 16,000 
special education teachers were not reported under a specific 
handicap category but were listed as "non-categorical/* 
These teachers are employed to provide instruction to more 
than one type of handicapped student, often in the 
preschool age group. (In the past, such teachers were often 
either omitted from the individual category counts or 
counted in more than one category. However, they usually 
appeared in unduplicated form in total teacher counts,) The 
number of teachers who appeared under this classification 
in 1981-82 more than offset the declines from the previous 
year in the learning disabled, speech impaired, mentally 
retarded, and seriously emotionally distrubed categories 
combined. In 1982-83, the non<ategorical group experi- 
enced the largest increase in numbers. 

By comparing participant counts with teacher counts, pupil- 
teacher ratios provide a crude measure of classroom interac- 
tion. The average pupite-per-teacher ratio both for the US: 
as a whole and for all types of handicapping conditions 
combined has remained stable at approximately 18-to-l over 
the last several years. This average figure may not represent 
the actual class sizes that handicapped children typically ex- 
perience, however. From hanacap to handicap, this ratio 
has varied widely, though remaining more stable within 
most categories over time. 
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The vast difference in the ratio from one group to the next 
generally reflects the needs of the particular group. For ex- 
ample, the highest ratio occurs in the speech-impaired 
category, where in 1982-83, 58 children were served per 
special education teacher. Since virtually all speech- 
impaired students spend the bulk of their instruction in 
regular classes and less than 10 hours a week with a special 
teacher, this means a given teacher can work with a number 
of different groups of speech-impaired pupils over the 
course of a week; hence the higher ratio. The learning 
disabled and the other health impaired group also had larger 
pupil -per- teacher ratic than the other categories. At the 
lowest extreme, however,* the ratio in the deaf -blind 
category averaged three children to one teacher in 1982-83. 
Similarly, Sow ratios could be found for other groups 
needing more individualized attention, such as the hard of t 
hearing and deaf (9:1 in 1982-83); the visually impaired 
(9:1); the mentally retarded (12:1); the orthopedicaiiy im- 
paired (13:1); the muitihandicapped (13:1); and the seriously 
emotionally disturbed (13:1). . 

It is important in this context to note the increasing number 
of teachers who are not reported by States in terms of ad- 
dressing a handicapping condition but who are aggregated 
into the non-categorical group. Counts of these teachers are 
then proportionately distributed among the handicapped 
categories. 

Public Law 94-142 mandates that handicapped children are 
to be educated with their non-handicapped peers to the max- 
imum extent appropriate. In addition, the implementing 
regulations require school districts to offer a range of educa- 
tional placement options for handicapped pupils. 

The Department of Education annually collects data on the 
number of handicapped children served in varipus educa- 
tional environments. The vast majority of pupils classified 
as handicapped— 93 percent— attended regular public 
schools in 1982-83 (entry 4.3). More than two-thirds of all 
handicapped pupils also received the bulk of their instruc- 
tion in regular classes along with their non-handicapped age- 
mates. Another quarter attended regular schools but recciv- 

ed most of their instruction in separate classes. Children in 

this group are presumed to have some contact with non- 
handicapped children, at least during portions of the school 
day. Only about t percent of ail handicapped children at- 
tended separate schools and about I percent received in- 
struction at homes or in hospitals. These overall national 
proportions changed little over the 7 school years from 
1976-77 through 1982-83. 



The extent of instruction that handicapped children receive 
in regular classrooms varies considerably, depending on 
their handicap. In 1982-83, for example, 78 percent of learn- 
ing disabled and 93 percent of speech-impaired 
children—the two largest groups— received most of their in- 
struction in regular classes. At the same time, only 29 per- 
cent of mentally retarded children— the third largest 
group— received most of their instruction in regular 
classrooms. More than half (58 percent) were taught in 
segregated classes and over 13 percent in special schools or 
other environments. Similar conditions held for almost 
every other handicapped group, except for visually hand- 
icapped children, a majority of whom were mostly taught 
in regular classrooms. 

Although the nationwide child counts reveal no major 
movement toward increasing the proportion of handicapped 
pupils taught ; regular classes, there is considerable State 
variability in i. ,e types of environments in which handicap- 
ped children are served. For example, in recent years, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Maine, 'Mississippi, 
Nebraska, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Ver- 
mont, and West Virginia have reported that a majority of 
their mentally retarded pupils were receiving most of their 
instruction in regular classes. On the other hand, in 
populous States such as California, Florida, New Jersey, 
New York, anji Pennsylvania, the proportion of mentally 
retarded students receiving instruction in regular classes has 
been about 10 percent or less. 

One clear national goal has been to make school buildings 
and their interior facilities accessible to students with or- 
thopedic and other handicaps that restrict mobility. While 
this has entailed a cost in altering existing buildings to ac- 
commodate wheelchairs, general accessibility seems closer at 
hand than it was in the mid-1970's. Surveys conducted by 
the Office for Civil Rights show that in the short span be- 
tween 1978 and 1980, the proportion of U.S. public schools 
with accessible school entrances increased substantially 
from 60 percent to 73 percent (entry 4.4). The proportion of 
accessible classrooms also rose from 59 to 65 percent. No 
data arc avaiiabV for more recent years. 

Trends in Federal Funding 

The funding that the Federal government provides each year 
to State and local education agencies to help educate hand- 
icapped children has grown considerably since the passage 
of P.L. 94-142 in 1975. The annua^ total of Federal grants to 
States and territories under that act grew from $252 million 
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in 1977 to just over $1 billion in 1984 (entry 4.5). Other 
Federal programs provided smaller amounts.. The Si billion 
came to some $261 per handicapped child in 1984. The U.S. 
Department of Education has estimated that the average 
total expenditure per handicapped pupil came to approx- 
imately $6,200 in the 1983-84 school year. Of that amount, 
$3,547 represented "excess costs/' that is, costs over and 
above those of a regular education for the pupil. Thus, the 
Federal contribution came to roughly 8 percent of the total 
excess cost of providing special education to the Nation's 
handicapped children. 

The rate of growth in Federal expenditures for handicapped 
education was greater in the late 1970's than in the early 
1980's. In terms of constant 1983 dollars, the annual total of 
Federal grants under P.L. 94-142 reached a peak in 1979, 
declined by $146 million over the next 2 years, then increas- 
ed again, bui only by about $57 million, between 1981 and 
1983. The amount spent per handicapped child reflected this 
pattern, peaking in 1979 at the equivalent of $299 per child 
(in 1983 dollars), declining to $241 per child in 1982, then 
recovering slightly to $261 per child in 1984. 

The Composition of Special Education 
Participant Counts 

9 In addition to data on accessibility, the surveys conducted 
by the Office for Civil . Rights provide some information 
about rates of placement in handicapped programs among 
racial/ethnic groups and between the sexes. As a contrast, 
the 1978 and 1980 surveys also offer data on placements in 
programs for the gifted and talented. Together these data 
tel! a mixed story. The surveys found that black s.udents 
were disproportionately represented in some types of hand- 
icapped programs in relation to their share of the total 
enrollment (entry 4.6). For example, in 1980 3.4 percent of 
black pupils were in programs for the mentally retarded 
compared to I 1 percent of white pupils. The proportion of 
blacks in classes for seriously emotionally disturbed students 
was 0.7 percent compared to 0.4 percent of whites. By con- 
trast, the, proportion of blacks in programs for the gifted- 
and-taSented was 1.5 percent in contrast to 2.9 percent of 
whites. 

The proportions of Hispanics in programs for the learning 
disabled, the retarded, the speech impaired, or the seriously 
emotionally disturbed were not significantly higher than the 
equivalent proportions for non-Hispanic whites. However, 
the proportion of Hispanic pupils in gii'ted-and-talented 
programs was significantly lower. The latter difference was 



also apparent for pupils of American Indian background, 
only more so. American Indian students also were reported- 
ly placed in classes for the learning disabled in greater pro- 
portion than white students. For pupils of Asian or Pacific 
Islander backgrounds, however, the proportions in classes 
for the learning disabled, the retarded, and the seriously 
emotionally disturbed were all notably lower than the 
equivalent proportions of white pupils. Conversely, the pro- 
portion of Asian or pacific Islander pupils in programs for. 
the gifted-and-talentc« was notably higher than the propor- 
tion for white pupils and for the other minority groups. 

The Office for Civil Rights surveys also found significant 
differences in the placement of males and females in special 
programs. The proportions of males were consistently 
higher than those of females across all handicap categories. 
On the other hand, a somewhat smaller percent of males 
than females was found in public school programs for gifted 
and talented students. These relative proportions remained 
essentially the same between the two surveys, although the 
overall proportion of children in some programs did change 
in the interval. 

Family Background and Provision of 
Special Education 

Data indicating that there are differences in proportions 
receiving special education among racial/ethnic groups and 
between the sexes raises the question of why these dif- 
ferences occur. A number of explanations have been of- 
fered. One suggestion is bias. Since the provision of special 
education typically entails additional costs, this reason 
seems inadequate. Particular acts of discrimination with 
respect to the provision of special education could have oc- 
curred — in some cases resulting in erroneous placement in 
special education programs, in other cases by lack of 
placement— but national survey data do not speak to them. 
Another suggested explanation of differences in participa- 
tion in special education programs involves socioeconomic 
background differences. The link between students* family 
backgrounds and their need for and use of special education 
resources is shown in the National Survey of Children which 
was initiated by the Foundation for Child Development. 
This survey sampled households with 7- to 1 1 -year-olds in- 
1976-77 and again in a 1981 follow-up when they were 12- to 
16-year-olds. In the initial survey, children and parents in 
about 1,750 households were interviewed, while in the 
follow-up, about 1,050 were. Complementing these inter- 
views, the teachers imolved were asked about their percep- 
tions of the child's need for or use of special educational 
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resources due to specific handicapping conditions. The 
survey showed students from families with low parental 
education or income levels were more Hkeiy to be perceived 
by their teacher* as emotionally disturbed than were 
students from families with high parental education or in- 
come levels (entry 4.7). A similar difference held for 
students perceived by teachers as being slow learners or hav- 
ing learning disabilities. 

Just the opposite pattern emerged in the perceived need for 
advanced instruction or resources for the gifted. Among 
students from families where the parents had less than a 
high school education, not quite 1.5 percent were perceived by 
teachers as needing resources for the gifted. By contrast, 
among the children of college graduates, more than 12 per- 
cent were perceived as gifted. Family income was similarly, 
although less strongly, related to the need for and use of ad- 
vanced resources. Other background factors, such as single- 
parent family status, may also be related to special educa- 
tion needs. 

Self-Identified Handicapped Status and 
School Performance 

Data from the National Center for Education Statistics 
study, High School and Beyond (HS&B), also shew that 
(self-identified) handicapped status among high school 
sophomores is associated with certain background 
characteristics as well as with selected school performance 
factors, HS&B data from both the base-vear survey of 1980 
and the follow-up survey in 1982 were analyzed and results 
indicate that except for the orthopedically impaired, hand- 
icapped students differed significantly from the non- 
handicapped on both background and school performance 



variables. For example, respondents who identified 
themselves as handicapped in both the 1980 and 1982 surveys 
were disproportionately male and more likely to be 
minorities (or non-white/hon-Hispanie) than their 
classmates (entry 4.8). One in three handicapped fell in the 
lowest socioeconomic quartile, compared with only 1 in 5 of 
the non-handicapped. 

Similarly, almost half (45 percent) of the respondents who 
identified themselves as being handicapped in both 1980 and 
1982 fell in the lowest test quartile (entry 4.9). This com- 
pared with only i in 5 students who were not identified as 
handicapped in either year. Moreover, roughly one-third of 
this self-identified handicapped group averaged C's and D's 
in their school work, while only one-fifth of the non- 
- handicapped group did so. Dropout rates were also higher 
for the selF-iidentified handicapped than the non- 
handicapped, 19 percent versus 13 percent, respectively. 
Significant differences were observed, in addition, for 
students who repeated a grade in element^-y school. One- 
fourth of the students reportedly handicapped in both years 
had repeated a grade, as compared with only about one- 
tenth of students not handicapped either year. 

Conclusion 

All in all, the outcome data from the National Survey of 
Children and High School and Beyond indicate that han- 
dicapHd adolescents are significantly worse off than non- 
limited adolescents in terms of their academic progress and 
their overall adjustment to the school and classroom situa- 
tion. Thus, although progress has been made in providing 
special educational resources to such pupils, more remains 
to be learned to make the school experience more productive 
and positive for all handicapped students. 
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Table 4.1 

« 

Trends in Number of Persons 3 to 21 Years Old Served Annually in Educational Programs for the 
Handicapped, Percentage Distribution, and Percent of Total Public School Enrollment, by Type of 
Handicap: United States, School Years 1976-77 to 1983-84 



Type of Handicap 



1976 77 



197778 



1978-79 



1979 80 



1950*81 



1981-82 



1982-83 



1983-S4 



Ail conditions 
learning disabled 
Spetjch impaired 
Mentally retarded 
Seriously emotionally disturbed 
Hard of hearing and deaf 
Orthopedicaily handicapped 
Other health unpaged 
Visually handicapped j 
Muitihanriicapped 1 
DMf-ftimd 



All conditions 
learning disabled 
Speech impaired 
Mentally retarded 
Seriously emotionally disturbed 
Hard ot hearing and deaf 
Orthopedicaliy Handicapped 
Other health tmpatred ^ 
Visually handicapped j 
Multihandicapped 
Deaf blind 



All conditions 
teaming disabled '- 
Speech impaired \ 
Mentally retarded > 
Seriously emtn»onaily disturbed 
Hard ot hearing and deaf ; 
Ofthopedicaiiy handicapped ; 
Otner health impaired , 
Visually handicapped 
Muitihandtcapped 
Deaf Wind , 

'Not available 
— Not applicable. 



100 0 
?1 5 
35 3 
260 
76 
? 4 
2.3 
38 
1 0 



8 33 

1 80 

2 94 
2 16 

64 
20 
20 
32 
09 



100 0 
25 7 
32 6 
24 9 
7 7 
23 
23 
36 
9 



8 61 
2 21 
2 81 
2 14 
66 
20 
20 
31 
08 



Number Served, in Thou rands 



3.692 


2,751 


3.689 


4,005 


4.142 


4.198 


796 


964 


1.130 


1.276 


1.462 


1.622 


1,302 


1,223 


1,214 


1.166 


1.168 


1.135 


959 


933 


901 


869 


829 


786 


283 


288 


300 


329 


346 


339 


8? 


65 


85 


80 


79 


. 75 


87 


87 


70 


66 


58 


58 


141 

38 


135 


105 


106 


98 


79 


35 


32 


31 


31 


29 


n 


CI 


50 


60 


68 


71 


n 


H 


2 


2 


3 


2 



Percentage Distribution ot Persons Served 



100 0 
29 1 
31 2 
23.2 
7 7 
2 2 
18 
2 1 
8 
1 3 
1 



As Percent ot Total Enrollment 



4,255 
1,741 
1.131 
757 
362 
73 
57 
50 
.28 
63 
2 



4,298 
1,806 
1,128 
727 
361 . 
72 
56 
53 
29 
65 
2 



100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


31 9 


353 


38.6 


40.8 


420 


23 6 


28.2 


270 


26.6 


26 2 


21 7 


200 


18.7 


178 


16.9 


82 


8 4 


8.1 


83 


8.4 


2.0 


19 


1.8 


1.7 


1.7 


1 6 


14 


1.4 


13 


1.3 


2 6 


2 4 


1.9 


1.2 


1.2 


8 


8 


7 


7 


.7 


1 5 


1.6 


1.7 


1.5 


1.5 


1 


.1 


1 


.1 


.1 



9 14 


9 62 


10,11 


1047 


10 73 


10.98 


2 66 


3 06 


3 57 


4.05 


4 39 


4 62 


2 85 


2.8b 


285 


2 83 


2.85 


288 


2 12 


2 09 


2 02 


1.96 


1.9i 


1 86 


71 


79 


85 


85 


89 


92 


20 


19 


19 


19 


18 


18 




15 


14 


.14 


14 


M4 


2b 


2b 


24 


.20 


,13 


13 


OS 


08 


08 


07 


.07 


.07 


12 


.14 


17 


18 


.16 


17 


.01 


.01 


.01 


01 


01 


.01 



— no! appucaDie, | 

NOTE Counts are based op reports from the 50 States and D.stncl of Columbia only |..e.. fibres from U.S. territories are not Included). P^entages ot tol-| 
emol.me^are £*d on Itte tola' annual enrollment ot U.S. public schools, preprimary through 12th g.ade. Details may not add to totals because of rounding 
SOURCE Calculated from U S Department of Education, Office of Spec.al Education and Rehabilitate Services, Sixth Annual report to Congress on thm 
implementation ot Public (i#< 94-142. 1984, an6 unpublished tabulations (Uptember 1984) 
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Chart 4-1 



Persons 3 to 21 Years Old Served in Special Education Programs for the Handicapped 
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The number of students served in educational programs for the handicapped has increased steadi- 
ly since 1976-77. The major increase has been for students with sjvuric learning disabilities, while 
the number served in most other categories of handicap have actually declined over the same 
period* 
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Table 42 



Treads in Number of Special Education Teachers Employed Annually in Public 
Efeimatary/Secoadary Schools, and Pupil-Teacher Ratios, by Type of Handicapped Persons 
Taught: United States, School Years "H to 1982-83 



Type of Handicapped 
Persons Taught 


1976-77 


1977-78 


1978-79 


1979-80 


1980-81 


1981-82 


1982-83 


Percent Change 
1976-77 to 
1982-83 


Ail conditions: 

Number of teachers employed 

Ratio of puptis per teacher 


171,765 

21 1 


193,571 

19;1 


202.000 

19:1 


219.S3S 

18:1 


231.403 

18.1 


233,516 

18:1 


238,567 

18.1 


33.5 


Learning disabled 

Number or teachers employed 

Rat© of pupils per teacher 


43,906 

18:1 


53.743 

18*1 


62,379 

18:1 


74.812 

17:1 


84.758 

17:1 


83,488 

191 


82,357 

22*1 


87.6 


Speecti impaired 

Number of teachers employed 

Ratio of pupils per teacher 


18.355 
71.1 


19.736 
62:1 


19.038 
64:1 


24.073 
49:1 


24,379 

48:1 


20.443 
581 


19,553 
58:1 


6.5 


Mentally retarded 
Number of teachers employed 
Ratio o* pupils per teacher 


71.008 
14:1 


75.061 
12:1 


70.389 
13.1 


68,138 
13:1 


67,238 
12:1 


63.267 
12:1 


60.504 

12:1 


-14,8 


Seriously oticnaHy disturbed' 

Numbet of teachers employed 

Ratio of pupils per teacher 


21.666 

13:1 


20,660 
14:1 


23.18s 
13:1 


23,610 
12:1 


27.338 

13:1 


25.015 
14:1 


26,870 
13 1 


24.0 


Hard of hearing and deaf. 

Number of teachers employed 

Ratio of pupils per teacher 


8.655 
101 


8.587 
10:1 


9,131 
9:1 


10:1 


8,234 

10:1 


7.953 
9.1 


8,126 
9:1 


-62 


Ofihopedicaiiy handicapped 

Number of teachers employed 

Ratio of pupiJs per teacher 


5,331 
16:1 


4.707 

19:1 


5.673 

12:1 


4 710 
' 14 1 


4.419 

13:1 


4,642 

12:1 


4.356 
13.1 


-18.3 


Other health impaired 
Number of teachers employed 


4.948 


5.108 


4.904 


5,121 


3,168 


3,514 


3.074 


-379 



Ratio of pupils per teacher . 

Visually handicapped 
Number of teachers employed 
Ratio of pupiis pei teacher. 

Myitihandtcapped 
Number of teachers employed . 
Rar*o ot pupils per teacher. ... 

Deaf-b lind 
Number of teaihers employed 
Ratio oi pupils per teacher 

Non -categorical: 
Number o' teachers employed 



29:1 ^ 27.1 



3.451 

11:1 



3.5U6 
10:1 



21:1 

4,210 
8.1 

(*) 



21:1 



31 1 



23:1 



17:1 



3,353 3.470 3,027 3,255 



9:1 

3.962 
15:1 

671 

4:1 

(*) 



9:1 

5,428 
13:1 

369 

8:1 



10:1 

5.400 
13:1 

392 

6:1 



9:1 

5,185 
13:1 

883 

3:1 



C) 15 838 24.403 



-57 



"Not Available. 
—Not applicable. 

NOTE: Teachor counts are based on reports from 49 States and the District of Columbia only (New Mexico does not report on special 
education personnel and figures from U S. territories and the Bureau of Indian Affairs are not included). Totals for ail conditions exceed 
sums for individual conditions because some special education teachers have not been categorized in some Sta'e reports. Teacher counts 
include those serving the 0- to 21 -year-old population, while participant counts refer only to the 3- to 21-year-old population. Pupil-teacher 
ratios are based on the counts shown in table 4.1. 

SOURCE: Calculated from U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, Sixth Annus! Rsport to 
Congrta on th* Impltmintitton of Public Lmw 94 142, appendix 3, table 381, 1964, and unpublished tabulations (January 1065). 
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Chart 4.2 

Number of Special Education Teachers in Public Elementary/Secondary Schools 



Number of special 
education teachers 

250,000 -I 




1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1992 1983 

Year ending 



The number of special education teachers employed by public schools has risen since the 
mid-1970's, reflecting the rise in the number of children served. The biggest increase has been in 
the number of teachers for the specific learning disabled. 
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Table 4 J 

Traadi is Pf*ctatagt DittribotkMi of Hudfeapped 
Ood Itocdvteg Spgdpt Bhfrtwwi Sertoli 
Clwiri, in Special Scfcooh, aii in Other 

Sdraol Yean 1976-77 to 19S2-83 



PenoH 3 to 21 Yc«n 
Uifctd Statu, 



Item 



AN 

Environment 



Regular 

Class 



dm in 
tegular 
School 



Saturate 

School 
Facttty 



Percentage Distribution 



All conditions in: 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 

197*1-80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 



Type of handicap in 1982-83. 

Learning disabled, 

Speech impaired.... 

Mentally retarded 

Seriously emotionally disturbed.. 

Hard of hearing and deaf 

Qrtftopedicatty handicapped 

Other health impaired 

Visually handicapped 

Mufehan&capped 

Deaf-Wind 



Other 

Educational 
Environment 



100 


17 


28 


S 


3 


100 


68 


25 


5 


2 


100 


68 


26 


4 


2 


100 


68 


25 


5 


2 


100 


68 


25 


6 


1 


100 


68 


25 


6 


1 


180 


86 


25 


8 


1 


106* 


76 


20 


1 


n 


100 


63 


8 


1 


1 


108 


29 


88 


18 


1 


106 


43 


36 


16 


3 


100 


36 


38 


24 


1 


106 


35 


39 


17 


8 


100 


48 


21 


7 


23 


106 


62 


19 


18 


1 


100 


16 


47 


38 


4 


100 


9 


34 


86 


2 



'Lata than 0.5 parcant 

NOTE: Data axcJuda U.S. Tariitoriaa ind if* Bursau of Indian Affair*. Ottaila may not add to totals bscauat of 

rounding. 

SOURCE: U S Oapartmant of Education, Off ica of SpaclaJ Education and RahaWi.UUva SaMcaa, impuWfrhad 
tabulations (January 1965). 
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Chart 43 

Distribution of the Handicapped, by Type of Facility 



All conditions 
in 1976 - 77 

Ail conditions 
in 1982-83 

Type of condition 
in 1982 - 83: 

Speech impaired 
Learning disabled 

Visually handicapped 

Other health 
impaired 

Seriously emotionally 
disturbed 

Hand of hearing 
and deaf 

Orthoped'caHy 
handicapped 

Mentally retarded 
Mutti handicapped 
Deaf - blind 





Other 



Regular class Special class/ 

regular school 



Separate school 
facility 



^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ; 



I liliiill 










1 — I 


1 


J 


1 1 



20 40 60 80 

Percentage distribution of handicapped' 



100 



More than two-thirds of handicapped children received their instruction in regular classes, and 
one-fourth did so in special classes within regular schools, proportions little changed from the 
mid-1970's. 
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T«bie 4.4 



Number and Percent of Public Eteme a tiry/Secondary 
Scftoote and Qmmcmm Acontbfc to I*y*fc«By 
Huidkapped Students: United States, Fill 1978 to Fatt 1980 



item 1978 1980 

Total number of scnoois tn 

survey universe 80.134 77.544 

SCDOOlS Ml): ' 
ftxess&Je Gliding entrances 

Number 48,101 56.511 

Percent of total schools , MO 72-8 

Accessible totJef stalls 

Number 21.327 42.124 

Percent ot total schoois 26.6 . 54.3 

Accessible science labs 

Number 10.611 18,266 

Percent of totatschoois 13.2 23.6 

Percent of all schools 

with science labs 51.0 {*) 

Total number $ classrooms in 

survey universe 1.304.201 1,935,391 

Accessible classrooms 

Number 7^7,334 1.255.839 

Percent o! to*al classrooms 58.8 64 .8 

•Not available for 1960. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office for Civil Rights, Ststa, ragionaf and national 
summaries of data from Urn 1978 Qvil Rights Su/vey of Elamantary and Secondary 
Schools, 1960 t and 1980 tiamantary and Secondary School CiW/ Rights Sumy: National 
sum marias. 1962, 
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Chart 4.4 | 

Percent of Public EJemwUuy Secondary Schools and Classrooms Accessible to - 

Handicapped Students 




Parcant of Tom Claaarooma 
Accesalbla to tha Handicapped 




4* 



By 1980, nearly three-quarters of all school building entrances and nearly two-thirds of all 
classrooms were accessible to pupils in wheelchairs. 




Table 4-5 

Trends in Annual Total of Federal Grants to States and Territories Under Public Law 94-142 and 
Amount Granted per Handicapped Student, in Current and Constant Dollars: United States and 
Territories, 1977 to 1984 



Item 19?? 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984* 



Current dollars. 

inmta S2S1J $566.0 $804,0 $874.5 $874.5 $931.0 $1,017.9 $1,068,9 

Constant {1983} c^ttrs. 

m millions 415.2 867 0 1,106.9 1,060.5 960.9 964.8 1.017,9 - 

Amount per handicapped 

Cuff ant dollars , 72 159 217 230 222 233 251 261 

Constant! 1983) dollars 119 244 299 279 244 241 251 - 

* Estimated. 
—Not available, 

NOTE. The bulk of the P L. 94 142 funds are paid to the States and Outlying Areas in July of each year, for use in the following school year, 

SOURCE; Calculated from U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, unpublished tabulations, 
s 



Charts 



Total Federal Grants to States and Territories Under PL. 94-142 



Total amount 
$1,200,000,000 -I 



$1,000,000,000 



$800,000,000 



I^.X^xc-O Constant 1983 dollars; 

(estimated) 



$600000000 



$400,000,000 




$200,000,000 



^ ^ ^ ******* s - v> > " V N ^ ^ , . ^ ^ s ^ ^ 



Y i i ■ ■ - ( i ■■■■ 
1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 

Year 



"i" • i- 1 

1982 1983 1984 



In constant dollars, Federal funding for- the major special education programs rose rapidly to 
1979, fell for the next 2 years, and has sircc parriaily r ecovere d. A similar pattern held for the 
ratio of Federal expenditures per handicapped chiwosteeE stodd at atout $25 1 per child in 1981. 
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Table 4.6 

Permit of PubUc Eto^Uo/Seconctao School Students Participating in Selected 
Sfwdal EdaoUkMi Programs, by Sex tad Rare/Etluttty of Studeat; Uaited States, Fall 
1978 ud Fall 1980 



"° f ' Asian American 

Y&ir and .„ w Indian/ 

Typcol , White Bte* Pacific Alaskan 

Program All Students Ma^ Female (Non-Htspanic) (Non-Hkpanic) Hispanic inlander **Atn 

^ Percent Participating 

1976 • • 

Specific Mafmns dJsaUecL 2 3 - 3.9 1,3 2.3 2.2 2.6 1.3 3.5 

Speech impaired 2.0 2.4 1.5 2 0 1.9 1.8 1.8 1.8 

. * EducaDto mental 

retarded 14 ~ 1.7 1 2 11 3.4 1.0 .4 1.7 

Tuneable mentally 

retarded " 2 .3 2 .2 .4 .2 .2 .2 

Seriously emotionally 

ti:*UirM 3 5 .2 .3 .5 .3 -1 .3 

Grtted/Uiented 19 1.1) 2.1 2.1 1.3 1.S 4.6 .8 

^ 1980 

• .iSpectfic Wrmngdisafiled... 3.2 4.4 1.1 k 3.2 3.1 3.2 1.4 4.3 

Speech imqaireC ' ... 2.3 2 8 1.7 2.4 2.1 1.8 1.8 1.9 

t • Etiucafcte mentally - 

retarded . , 1 4 1.6 1.1 1.1 34 8 .3 1.7 

TrainaMelmsntaliy 

retarded.... 2 .3 .2 .2 .4 .2 .2 .3 

Seriously emotionally 

disturbed U 7 2 .4 1 { .4 .1 .5 

- Gifted/UlenJed * 2.6 2.4 2.7 2J IS 1.8 5.3 1.1 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office for Civil Rights, State, regional and national summaries of data from the 1978 dvit Rights Suntey of 
Elamantary and Secondary Schools. 1860, and 19QC Elementary and Secondary School Civit Rights Survey: National summaries, 1862, 
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Chart 4.6 



Participation in 1900 Pubttc EtemenUry/Secondiry Learning Disabled Programs and 

Gifted and Tsitented Programs 



Total 



Laming Diaabied 




Gtftad and Talnrrtad 




Male 



Female 



White 



Black 




Hispanic 





Asian or Pacific 
islander 





American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 





i 1—1 1 1 1 1 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Percent participating 



0 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Percent participating 



Black students were disproportionally represented in handicapped programs, while Asians were 
the least likely to participate. Males were more likely than females to participate in special educa- 
tion programs of a remedial or compensatory nature, but were less likely to be in programs for the 
.gifted and talented. 
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Table 4.7 

Tmdm Idettlfflration of Students 12 to 16 Years Old Needing and Using Speciai 
, Edncational Bmomcm* by type of Re*o*rce f Rnce/Ettokity of Student, Parental 
Education Levd f and Family Income; United States, 19S1 



Characterise 



All students. 



Racs/etfomcffy of Sudani: 
WWe (non-Hispanic). 
Bi*£ 



ParerW education: 
Not togft school graduate. 

High school gradual 

Somecottege 

College gradual! 

Famtfy income: 

lass than $1 0,000 

$10,000 to $19,000 

$20,000 to $34,999 

$35,000 or mort 



AM students 

ttace/ettvncJty of student: 
What {non-Hispanic}.. 
Sack 



Parental education: 
KM Wtft school graduate. 

High schooi gradate 

SomecolJege 

Cortege graduate 

Famty income: 

Less than $10.000 

$10,000 to $19.999 

$20,000 to $34,999 

$35,000 ormore 



$kw teamen; 

or Learning 
QisaMrties 



Speech 

Therapy 



Enx>ttonaiiy 



Bitted 



Advanced 

instnjetion 



Percent of Students identified by Teacher as Needing Resource 



10.4 


1 4 


2.7 


72 


10.6 


9.3 


.1.1 * 


2.3 


7.4 


11.0 


138 


4.1 


3.3 


3.5 


7.2 


20.9 


3.0 


6.7 


1.5 


4.0 


11.4 


1.8 


2.5 


6.3 


8.1 


5.6 


1.1 


1.2 


8 7 


13.4 


4.0 


.1 


1.2 


12.3 


17.9 


16 7 


2.0 


7.8 


7.8 


10.6 


9.4 


1.8 


2.5 


5.1 


7.0 


7.4 


1.0 


1.0 


7.1 


12.2 


5.7 


1.8 


1.0 


12.6 


14.0 


Percent of Students Identified by Teacher as Using Resource 




7.4 


1.1 


1 u 


3.8 


6.7 


S.6 


1.0 


.5 


3.7 


7.2 


1.9 


2.2 


1.7 


1.4 


3.3 


14.6 


1.7 


2.8 


C! 


1.9 


7.7 


1.8 


.6 


3.S 


4.7 


3.6 


.7 


J 


2.8 


6.8 


3.6 


1 


H 


80 


14.8 


10.0 


1.0 


3.6 


3.3 


5.4 


8.0 


1 4 


.6 


2.0 


34 


5.3 


.9 


3 


4.7 


9.2 


4.2 


1.8 


* 


4.0 


75 



"Lett than 0,05 percent. 

SOURCE; Child Trends, Inc., 1961 National Survey of Chtfdran, unpublished tabulations (June 1964). 
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Chart 4/7 



Percent of Students Using Special Educational Seamen 



tor UmM| Obabtod 



Black 
SomeXco 



Coteg* gradual* 



Family 
income: 



fun t aooo 
SiOLOOO 10 ttM» 
$20000 to S34J3M 
$35,000 and over 




Wai oufoti for Qtftttf 



Parana! 



Family 
kicoma; 



Black 

Nc< high 
school graduate 

High school 
gr a dual* 

Soma cotatg* 
Coaaga graduate 

Lata twi $10000 

$20,000 «o $34,gg& 

$35,000 and Ovar 



r 

o 





T 
8 



12 



1 

16 



Parent of atudants uaing raaourc* 



Students from families with low education or income levels were three-to-five times more likely to 4 
be identified as needing remedial resources than were students from families with high education . ,j 
or income bvds. The reverse was true for advanced instruction or resources for the gifted. 
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Table 4.8 

Ctaracteffetks of Self-Identified Hindkappcd Students from the Sophooore dan of 1980, 
1Mb* Various DeffatfoM: United Staler 19S0 mod 1*2 







Pefc*n! 


Percent in 


Percent in 


UnweigiUad 




Percent 


White 


Lowest SES 


General 


Sampte 


Definition 


Mate 


Non-Hispamc 


Quarts (1980) 


Program (1982) 


Sue 


All Stilts 


49.9 


72.6 


247 


35.2 


29.737 


in i960 






\ 






A Specific learning disability 


61.0 


52.4 


\ 43.0 


42.7 


716 


B Visual fundKiaa 


52 «j 






33 2 




C. Hard of heanng 


60.3 


68.3 


33.0 


43.4 


520 




643 


53.1 


380 


392 


123 


E. Spewh disability 


66.4 


47.5 


44.4 


37.7 


454 


F Orthopeck; handicap 


55.8 


74.8 


17.8 


28.7 


354 


G Other health impairment 


51.0 


62.fi 


37.8 


37.9 


51 * 


Handicapped— 












one or more A-G . 


57.8 


62.1 


34.5 


38.2 


2,690 


Physical condition that limits . 


56.2 


60.1 


34.0 


53.6 


2,069 


Program for educationally 














54 5 


6J 7 


31 1 


37 0 


808 


Program for physically 












handicapped 


53.3 


605 


27.0 


36.7 


840 


Total handicapped— combined 












dtlmifion ^ 


55.3 


61.3 " 


32.4 


38.3 


4,192 


in 1982: 












A. Specific learning disability 


66.1 


63.8 


27.9 


43.2 


483 


8 Visual handicap (not corrected 


* 










by glasses) 


56.4 


* 6/.1 


SO. 3 


39. 3 


418 


C. Hard of hearing 


59.8 


71,3 


307 


35 5 


460 


D. Deafness 


67.3 


41.7 


39.8 


33.8 


123 


£. Speech disability , . 


66 4 


55 1 


40. 0 


43.5 


310 


F. Orthopedtc handicap 


57 7 5 


72.2 


25 7 


35.4 


228 


G, Other physical disability or 












handicap. 

» 


55.1 


75.1 


24.3 


38.5 


651 


Handicapped— one or more A G 


59.4 


68.5 


29.5 


38.6 


2.211 


physical condition that limits 


55.7 


67.1 


29.6 


39.5 


2.156 


Program for educationally 












handicapped 


482 


69.4 


25.0 


37.9 


550 


Program for phyacalty handicapped 


48.0 


67.8 


26.0 


35.9 


513 


Qwswn of Vocational Rehabilitation 












Educational Benefits recipient 


62.6 


44.2 


35.4 


37.9 


474 


Tola! fand£apped— combined • 












definition 


55.3 


68.7 


28.3 


38.1 


4.762 


Handicapped fcqjh years 


59.6 


62.3 


34.1 


31.4 


1,396 


Handicapped 1980 only . . 


54.4 


60.8 


31.2 


380 


2,729 


Handicapped 1982 only 


+ 53.2 


72.0 


•. 25.4 


38.0 


3,357 


NoC handicapped, either year 


48.0 


75.2 


22.S . 


" 34.1 


21,877 



•Not inciudod In combined definition. • ' 

SOURCE: National Opinion Research Center, Chtrtctenstics of High School Stud*nt$ Who (dtnttfy Thems*lv*s «i H*JKticspp*d, 1985, 
prepared for the National Center for Education Statistics using High School and Beyond, *bas*-year and fint-foJiowup studies. 
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Chart 4.8 



Characteristics of Setf-Ideattfkd Hradkapped Studenti (Sophomore Qass of 1989) Compared With Nos- 

Htndkmppcd Students 



Percent Male 



Percent White Non- Hispanic 





Percent Lowest SES Quart le Percent General Program 

100, 100t 



80 
60 



80 
60 





identified as handicapped in 1980 and 1982 
[~1 Not identified as riancficapped, either year 



The handicapped differed from others in the 1980 sophomore class in that they were more likely 
to be male, minority, or from lower socioeconomic backgrounds. 



Table 4.9 ' * 

* * 

Performance of Setf-Mentified Handicapped Students irasp the Sophomore Class of 1980, 
Using Various Definitions: United States, 1980 and 1982 











Percent 






Percent in 


Percent with 


Percent 


Repeated 


Unweighted 




Lowest Test 


C's and D's 


■ Dropouts 


a Grade 


Sample 


Definition 


Uuartife {1980} 


(19SQ) 


(1SS2) 


(1982) 


Size 


Ail siitftnts 


242 


20.8 


137 


13.5 


" 29737 



In 1980 

A. Specific learning disability 

B. Visual handicap 

C. Hard of hearing 

0 Deafness 

E. Speech disability 

F Orthopedic handicap 

G Other health impairment 

Handicapped— one Of more A G 

Physic;' condition that limits 

Program for educatio^iry 

handicapped* 

Program tor physically 

handicapped 

Tout handicapped— combined 

definition ... 



In 1982 

Specific learning disability 

Visual handicap (not corrected) 

by glasses) 

Hard of hearing 

Deafness 

Speech disability 

Orthopedic handicap 

Other physical disability or 

handicap 



Handicapped— one or more A-G 

Physical condition that limits 

Program for educationa'iy 

handicapped 

Program for physically 

handicapped 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Educational Benefits recipient 

Total handicapped— compined 

definition 

Handicapped both years 

Handicapped 1980 only 

Handicapped 1982 only 

Not handicapped, either year 



66.4 
174 
41.9 
62.0 
59.4 
18.5 
38.2 

424 

41.9 

427 

38.9 
41.2 

632 

31.3 
33 6 
608 
574 
25.2 

233 

37.1 
33.6 

35.4 

32.8 

556 

33 8 
45.4 

38.9 
27.9 
19.9 



42.5 
20.3 
30.8 
43.0 
32.1 
18.2 
30.3 

30.3 
297 

30.2 

28.4 

29.2 

37.7 

28.2 
32.4 
29 1 
30,3 
21.2 

25.6 

30.1 
25.6 

24.5 

234 

33.9 

26.8 
31.2 
27.9 
24.8 
18.4 



21.8 
17.7 
235 
29.9 
18.5 
12.4 
23.5 

19.7 
20.0 

21.7 

18.1 

18.6 

26.5 

25.8 
22.0 
16.5 
21.9 
228 

21.9 

22.2 
163 



15.3 
19.1 
183 
132 
12.6 



32.8 
16.1 
17.9 
25.1 
25.0 
10.3 
21.4 

21.4 
2Q.0 

23 1 

207 

20.2 

39.6 

22.5 
256 
32.8 
26.9 
17.5 

17.7 

22.8 
18,3 

17.7 

16.6 

23.4 

19.0 
25.7 
16.9 
160 
11.7 



716 
389 
• 520 
123 
454 
354 
511 

2.690 
2,069 

898 

840 

4,192 

483 

418 
460 
123 
310 
223 

651 

2,211 
2,156 

550 

513 

474 

4,762 
1.396 
2.729 
3,357 
21,877 



'Not included in combined definition. 

— Not applicable. • v ' 

SOURCE: National Opinion Research Cent*?, ChtrscfrisUct of High School Students Who Identify Themselves as HendlCMpped, 1S85, 
prepared for the National Canter for Education Statistics using High School and Beyond, base-year and lirat-followup studies. 
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Chart 4.9 



Performance of Sdf-Identilied Handicapped Students (Sophomore Ctess of 1990) Compared With 

Non-Handicapped Students 



Pnrcent Lowest Taet GuartJIo Pttcont With Cs and D'a 

100 1 100 n 



80 




100-1 
80- 
60 
40 
20H 



Percent Dropouts 




60- 



40- 




100 1 RftPMt,d 



80 



60 
40H 



20- 




Iderttified as handicapped in 1980 and 1982 
I | Not identified as handicapped, either year 



The handicapped from the 1980 sophomore class were more likely than others to score in the 
lowest performance quartile, average C's and D% drop out of school, ot have repeated a grade. 
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Chapter 5 

The Transition from High School 

s 



High school graduation marks an important transition in 
the lives of young people. Some fail to reach 'this point, 
dropping out before completion, while those r vho graduate 
may take various paths. For a number, graduation means 
entry into the full-time work force. For others, it is another 
step in a longer academic career. This chapter profiles these 
three groups of young people from a recent longitudinal 
cohort: high school dropouts; graduates who do not go on 
to postsecondary school; and graduates participating in fur- 
ther education. Section one examines high school dropouts 
and describes the characteristics of those who later return to 
school. Section two prints social, academic, and 
employment characteristics of stuocnts who did not enter 
college or vocational school in the 2 years following gradua- 
tion compared with those who entered postsecondary 
schools. Section three highlights student, family, school, 
and community characteristics of high school seniors plan- 
ning to attend and those who ultimately do attend r^t- 
secohdary school. 

High School Dropouts and Reentrants 
Dropping Out 

The National Center for Education Statistics *NCES) f with 
support from several other governmental agencies, initiated 
two studies of U.S. high school seniors; The National 
Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 1972 
(NSL-72) and High School and Beyond (HS&B). 1 The pur- 
pose of these surveys was to obtain information about the 
basic educational and vocational activities of young adults 
and their continuing or revised plans, aspirations, and at- 
titudes. The NLS-72 base-year survey collected question- 
naire and test data on a large national probability sample of 
1972 seniors shortly before scheduled graduation. The 
HS&B base-year survey gathered similar information about 
the high school class of 1980, and together with first follow- 
up data (1982), provides a look at the progression of 
students from the sophomore year through the senior year 
and injo adult status* According to this study, almost 14 
percent of 1980 high school sophomores left high school 
without a diploma sometime after the spring of their 
sophomore year (entry 5.1). Since dropout rates from 
Catholic schools were far lower than dropout rates from 
public schools (3 percent vs. 14 percent), it would be 
misleading to combine the public and private school 
samples. Accordingly, the following analyses apply only to 
dropouts from public school. 



f Tht HS&B design includes a sophomore ms well as a senior cohort 



Public school dropout rates differed substantially by both 
region and community type. The overall rales were roughly 
one-third higher in the South and West than in cither the 
Northeast or Norih Central regions. This overall finding, 
however, was evident only for whites, who constituted the 
bulk of the study sample* For blacks, rates were highest in 
the Northeast and North Central regions, while for 
Hispanics, regional differences were small. Dropout rates 
were about one-third higher in urban (18 percent) than 
suburban and rural communities (13 percent and 14 percent, 
respectively). Rates in urban areas were higher than in 
suburban and rural areas for each racial/ethnic group. 

Schools with larger percentages of blacks enrolled generally 
had higher dropout rates. Similar trends were noted for 
schools in which the Hispanic enrollment was less than half 
the total enrollment, although rates generally declined for 
schools with enrollments of SO percent or more Hispanic, A 
reasonably consistent relationship between the dropout rate 
ami county per capita income was evident only for whites; 
white students from counties in the lowest income quartile 
dropped out at a substantially higher rate than students 
from counties in the top income quartile. 

Dropout rates varied considerably and sometimes 
dramatically among students from different socioeconomic 
backgrounds. Dropout ratcs^ for all sophomores in the 
lowest socioeconomic status (SES) quartile averaged three 
times the rates in the highest quartile (22 percent vs. 7 per- 
cent) (entry 5.2). Also, the largest differences in dropout 
rates occurred between the low and low-middle quartiles. 
Both male and female dropout rates were strongly related to 
family SES, but female rates appeared to be more sensitive 
to variations in SES, at least among the higher SES levels. 
Specifically, the female dropout rate declined more sharply 
than the male rate between the high-middle and high SES 
quartiles; females dropped out at over three-fourths of the 
male rate in the high-middle quartile but only half of the 
male rate in the high quartile. 

The relationship of dropout rates to SES varied among the 
three major racial/ethnic groups* Among whites/ the 
dropout rate fell off steadily as a function of increasing 
SES, although most sharply between the low and low* 
middle quartiles. The dropout rate for blacks was 
significantly lower than the rate for whites in the lowest SES 
quartile (18 percent vs. 24 percent), with no consistent trend 
in the rate as socioeconomic status increased, though the 
higher status rankings had lower dropout rates. For 
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Hispanic*, the pattern more closely resembled that of whites 
than of blacks— a generally declining dropout rate as SES 
increased. However, Hispanic rates did not fall off as sharp- 
ly between the low and low-middle SES quartiles. 

The type of self-reported high school program a student 
entered seemed to have a bearing on dropout rates. For ex- 
ample, students reporting themselves in academic programs 
dropped out at lower rates than those in general or voca- 
tional programs. The overall dropout rate for academic 
cnroilccs was only 6 percent, as compared with rates of 17 
and 20 percent in the general and vocational programs, 
respectively. These differences were essentially the same fcr 
males and females. They woe also observable for all 
racial/ethnic groups. 

While these data do not document that poor performance 
causes dropping out, they do show a dear pattern by test 
performance, 2 Students in the lowest test-score quartile 
when tested as sophomores were six times more Kkdy to 
leave school than those in the highest quartile. The dif- 
ference between the highest and lowest test-score quartiles 
was substantial, regardless of sex or racial/ethnic group. 
But the difference was most pronounced for whites, for 
whom the dropout rate was roughly eight times greater for 
students in the lowest test-score quartile. 

For whites, dropout rates declined in stages from the lowest 
to the highest test-score quartile; black rates dropped sharp- 
ly between the lowest and low-middle quartUes, from 22 to 9 
percent, with only slight change thereafter. Also, black 
dropout rates in all quartiles except the highest were lower 
than the corresponding white rates* This finding indicates 
that high concentrations of blacks in the lower test-score 
quartiles largely accounted for the overall higher black 
dropout rates. 

Generally, dropout rates were about three times greater for 
students whose fathers had not graduated from high school 
(23 percent) as for students whose parents were college 
graduates (7 percent). The dropout rate decreased with each 
successive level of education, but the difference was 
especially pronounced between students whose fathers were 
at the lowest educational level and those with fathers at the 
next higher level. Among students whose fathers did not 



2 A test -score composite was computed by averaging the standardized scores 
of 1910 HS&B seniors on reading, mathematics, and vocabulary tests. 
Students west classified into quartiles based on the weighted d§*tnbutioo of 
the composite score. 



complete high school, dropout rates were essentially the . 
same across racial/ethnic groups, although it was less pro- 
nounced for blacks and Hispanics than for whites. 

The father's occupation also seemed to bear on whether a 
student dropped out. Overall dropout rates for students 
with fathers in low-level occupations were double the rates 
for students with fathers in high-level occupations. The 
association between dropout rates and fathers' occu p ations 
was strongest for females and whites. Among blacks, _ 
dropout rates varied somewhat between the high and low 
occupational levels. For Hispanics, the pattern was unclear 
and the sensitivity to father's occupation was low. 

The higher overall rate for Hispanics, 19 percent, calls for 
some further breakdowns of the data by Hispanic subgroup 
and language background. These data show that the 
dropout rate for Puerto Ricans (23 percent) was the highest 
of any Hispanic subgroup, but was followed closely by the 
rates for Mexican-Americans (21 percent) and Cubans (20 
percent) (entry 5.3). Puerto Ricans who were English- 
dominant bilingual dropped out at a rate of almost twice 
that of Puerto Ricans who spoke only English, 35 percent 
vs. 18 percent. The rate for Puerto Ricans who were 
Spanish-dominant bilingual was almost as high (32 percent). 
Mexican-Americans in this group dropped out almost 25 
percent more frequently than Mexican-Americans with an 
English mother tongue (26 percent vs. 20 percent, respec- 
tively). 

The language currently spoken at home also appeared to be 
differentially associated with Hispanic dropout rates. 
Hispanics who were bilingual but spoke mostly E nglish at 
home generally dropped out less than those who spoke 
Spanish. Mexican-Americans and Cubans who spoke only 
Spanish or mostly Spanish at home dropped out at higher 
rates than those who spoke only or mostly English. This was 
not true for Puerto Ricans or other Hispanics, however, as 
dropout rates for these subgroups were actually lower for - 
Spanish monolingual* than English monolingual*. 

High School Reentry 

Although many dropouts leave school permanently, some 
later reenter school. Approximately 10 percent of the 
sophomores who dropped out between 1980 and 1982 
returned to school by the fall of 1982. Generally, high 
school reentrants differ in several school and student 
characteristics from those who did not return. Background 
attributes and test-score performance associated with low 
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dropout rates tend to be related to higher-than-average reen- 
try rates. For example, reentry rates among 1 980 sophomore 
dropouts were about one-fifth higher in the Northeast and 
North Central regions than in the South or West (entry 5*4>. 
v Among whites, reentry rates in the West were one-third 
lower than in other regions. Among blacks, reentry rates in 
the. Northeast (14 percent) were substantially higher than 
those in the South (6 percent). Hispanic dropouts in the 
North Central region were three times more likely to return 
to school as those in the Northeast or West. Hispanics in the 
South were twice as likely to reenter as those in the North- 
east or West. 

Reentry rates among dropouts in suburban and rural com* 
munities were at least one-third higher than among those in 
urban settings. Females in rural communities were three 
times more likely to reenter than females from urban set- 
tings* Likewise, females from suburban communities were 
twice as likely to return to school as those from urban com- 
munities. Reentry rates among whites in rural communities 
{15 percent) were higher than among whites in urban com- 
munities (9 percent). For blacks, thi* trend was reversed; 10 
percent of black dropouts in urban communities returned to 
school, compared to 5 percent of black dropouts in rural 
communities. 

The overall rate at which dropouts returned to school in- 
creased with increasing SES, with the largest increase found 
between the high-middle and highest quartiles. This pattern 
was also found among whites. For Hispanics, the same pat- 
tern way evident f although the sample size at the highest SES 
quartile was too small to be reflected in a percent . No discer- 
nible pattern could be identified for blacks. 

In all subgroups observed, dropouts identifying their high 
school program as academic were much more likely to 
reenter school than those in general or vocational programs. 
This occurrence was most dramatic for blacks, where 
dropouts from academic programs were more than three 
and one-half times as likely to return to school a& those in 
general or vocational programs. » 

Trends in the reentry rate; as a function of test-score quar- 
tile were similar to the rates described when SES differences 
were observed, in general, students with higher test scores 
tended to reenter school more often than those with lower 
scores. The contrast between males and females was Par- 
ticularly striking. Compared to the low test quartik (8 per- 
cent), five times as many males in the high test quartilc (40 



percent) reentered high school, whereas for women, the rate 
was merely doubted (9 percent compared^ 18 percent). As 
with SES, the relationship between test scores and school 
reentry was not as strong for blacks and Hispanics a* it was 
for whites. 

Generally, dropouts whose fathers were college graduates 
were more than twice as likdy to return to school as those 
whose fathers received a high school diploma or less. Except 
for blacks, dropouts with fathers in a professional/technical 
occupation reentered school at almost twice the rate of those 
whose fathers* occupations were the middle or low Jevd. 
Students employed while in high school were more likely to 
return to school after dropping out. 



Terminal-Degree Graduates 

** . ** 

Tenninal-Degree Graduates Compared With . 
Postsecondary Education Participants 

Little research has focused on the student who neither drops 
out of high school nor obtains postsecondary education: the 
terminal-degree graduate. Yet, the high school diploma 
represents the final degree for a substantial portion of high 
school graduates. This section examines the background, 
high school, and employment experiences of terminal- 
degree graduates from the high school class of 19SC and 
compares them with the experiences of postsecondary 
education participants who also graduated in 1980. 
Terminal-degree graduates accounted for about one4hird of 
all seniors participating in the High School and Beyond first 
follow-up survey. The remaining two-thirds pursued some 
form of postsecondary education between spring 1980 and 
spring 1982, and included delayed entrants and early 
leavers. It should be kept in mind that these categories aire 
not fixed; that is, graduates who do not enroll in postsecond- 
ary education in the 2 years following graduation may do 
so eventually. Many of the terminal-degree graduates ex- 
pressed interest * in future postsecondary education. 
Nonetheless, the data do suggest certain variables that hdp 
to classify those graduates who finish their education with 
high school 

While 88 percent of all 1980 high school seniors were enroll- 
ed in public schools, public school graduates comprised 95 
percent of those students who did not go oh to postsecond- 
ary school (entry 5.5)* Less than half (47 percent) of these 
terminal-degree graduates were female, while slightly more 
than half (54 percent) of the postsecondary education par- 
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tiripants were female, reflecting the dramatic rise in college 
enrollments by women in recent years. This greater propen- 
sity for participation of females in postsecondary education 
overall also occurred in the low and middle socioeconomic 
status (SES) groups , 

Although the percentage of black students in each of the 
two groups was about the same (11 percent), there were 
more Hispanic* among terminal-degree graduates than 
among postsecondary education participants (12 percent vs. 
8 percent). When the data were partitioned into socioeco- 
nomic status groups, the proportion of Hispanics who did 
or did not go on to postsecondary school was roughly com- 
parable within each group. The proportions were com- 
parable for blacks as welt, but only in the middle and high 
SES groups. 

As would be expected, substantial differences existed in the 
college-going trends for students in the self-identified 
academic and vocational high school curricula* While 44 
percent of the postsecondary education group was in the 
academic curriculum during high school, only 12 percent of 
terminal-degtae graduates were. Similarly, while 32 percent 
of the terminal-degree graduates were in the vocational pro- 
gram, only t5 percent of the postsecondary education group 
were. These results are substantiated in the analysis for the 
SES subgroups, although in both groups the percentage in 
the academic curriculum rose steadily as SES increased, 
while the percentage in the vocational curriculum declined. 
Also, students in the postsecondary education group took 
-more mathematics, science, and foreign language courses 
while in high school. The average number of years for 
mathematics courses completed was 2.2 vs. 1.7; the average 
number of years for science courses completed was 1.9 vs. 
1.4; and the average number of years for foreign language 
was 1.1 vs. 0.5. However, terminal-degree graduates were 
more likely to complete vocational course work (2.8 vs. 2.2 
credits). 

Some differences were evident in jobs held since graduation 
between terminal-degree graduates and postsecondary educa- 
tion participants. The percent of students reporting current 
employment (spring 1982) was 76 percent for the terminal- 
degree graduates and 64 percent for postsecondary educa- 
tion participants. Similar differences persisted across SES 
subgroups {entry 5.6). In jobs held since graduation, 
terminal-degree graduates worked an average of 43 hours 
per week versus 34 hours per week for postsecondary educa- 
tion participants. Again, such differences held across the 



three SES groups. Perhaps because they were more likely to 
work fuil-Jimc, the average hourly wage of terminal-degree 
graduates was slightly higher than the postsecondary educa- 
tion group ($5.18 vs. $4.87); there was little difference be- 
tween the two groups at the low SES level, but the difference 
was maintained across the other two SES groups. These 
data suggest that terminal-degree graduates were more likdy 
to be involved in the work force and work a higher number 
of hours at a higher wage. 

Results from an independent study reveal that terminal- 
degree graduates were somewhat more work-oriented than 
their postsecondary education peers. 3 Statistically signifi- 
cant differences occurred between the two groups when 
scores were compared on a composite work-orientation* 
scale reflecting the importance of finding work, having 
money, and being successful in wprk. The difference was 
not significant, however, within each of the three SES 
groups. 

Highly Able Terminal-Degree Graduates 

Although many students chose to terminate their education 
with a high school diploma, some of these tested com- 
petitively among their graduating class. These graduates 
were defined as highly able, c.g* f students who tested in the 
upper quartile of their own graduating class. Fully 11 pcfv 
cent of the terminal-degree graduates fell into this category. 
The highly able were more likely to be male (63 vs. 50 per- 
cent) and white (96 vs. 75 percent) (entry 5.7). Highly able 
terminal-degree graduates were more likely than other 
terminal-degree graduates to identify themselves to be in the 
academic curriculum (38 percent vs. 12 percent) and less 
likely to be in the vocational curriculum (21 percent vs. 39 
percent). Similarly, they were more likely to complete 
several types of academic courses. The years for 
mathematics courses completed were 2.2 versus 1.6; the 
years for science courses completed were 2.0 versus 1.3; and 
the years for foreign language courses completed were 1.0 
versus 0.4. Highly able students were somewhat less likely to 
complete vocational course work (2.1 years vs. 2.9 years). 

in contrasting work experiences since graduation between 
highly able and other .terminal-degree graduates, some dif- 
ferences were noteworthy. The proportion of students 
reporting they were currently employed was 82 percent for 

^Theodore C. Wagciuar, "The Hi*h School Diploma as a Terminal 
Degree," U S. Department of Education* National Center for Education 
Statistics, Contnitf No. 19S4. 



The highly able compared with 76 percent for other terminal- 
degree graduates (entry 5.8). The nature of work also varied 
for the two groups: the highly able reported that their job 
involved "working with paper a great deal" over 25 percent 
more often than other terminal-degree graduates. In- 
terestingly, the highly able reported earning a slightly lower 
hourly wage compared to other terminal-degree graduates, 
$5.06 vs. $5.16. Nevertheless, while neither group rated job 
satisfaction high; the highly able group was more positive in 
all respects addressed. For example, 36 percent of the 
highly able responded they were "very satisfied 0 with their 
working conditions compared with 26 percent for other 
tcpninal -degree graduates. 



Postsecondary Education Participants 
Participation 

Among the most consequential decisiuns high school 
students face is whether or not to attend postsecondary 
school, and if so, what type of school to enter. This section 
describes changes in participation rates from the last decade, 
and the extent of participation and types of institutions at- 
tended by a recent group of high school graduates. It also 
presents information on parents* aspirations for their 
children's schooling and on financial aid. it concludes with 
a profile of educational and occupational plans of recent 
graduates and compares these to plans of an earlier 
graduating class. 

The rates at which high school graduates entered postsecond- 
ary schools following graduation remained generally stable 
between 1972 and 1980 across racial/ethnic, test-score per- 
formance, and socioeconomic subgroups, with some excep- 
tions. Overall entry rates for whites and blacks showed no 
change between 1972 and 1980, remaining at 55 percent and 
percent, respectively (entry 5.9). No significant dif- 
ferences were evident between 1972 and 1980 for the various 
pcrfonhMce groups, although high performers continued 
to displaythe highest rate of postsecondary school enroll- 
ment, 81 permit in 1980, Similarly, students with high 
socioeconomic backgrounds enrolled more frequently than 
students with middle below socioeconomic status (SES), 77 
percent compared with 5$ N perccnt and 35 percent, respec- 
tively. These rates were not ^significantly different from 



those in 1972. 



Female graduates showed an overall increase in entry rates 
over this period. In 1972, 53 percent of f entires participated 



in some type of postsecondary education in the fall follow- 
ing high school graduation. By 1980, the percentage had 
risen to 56 percent. This increase ^vas consistent Tor females 
enrolled in both 4- and 2-year institutions; the percent of 
females who enrolled increased from 29 percent to 32 per- 
cent in 4-year institutions and from 15 percent to 19 percent 
in 2-ycar institutions. 

By -contrast, male postsecondary participation declined 
pverall from 54 to <*9 percent. This decline was largely at- 
tributable to males in the high SES group; their participa- 
tion directly following high school decreased by some 5 * 
percentage points overall, and by the same magnitude for 
those at 4-year institutions. 

Racial/ethnic groups differed not only in the extent of par- 
ticipation but also in the types of institutions attended (entry 
5.10). Hispanics were the most likely group to attend 2-year 
institutions, blacks the least likely. In contrast, Hispanics 
were about half as likely as whites or blacks to attend 4-ycar 
institutions. These patterns are undoubtedly related to the 
extensive community college systems in States with large 
Hispanic populations, such as California and Florida. 

Two aspects of enrollment by institutional type were clear. 
First, students in the highest quartile for both the test-score 
and SES scales were less likely than others to attend voca- 
tional schools. Second, rates of attendance at 2-year institu- 
tions by students scoring in the lowest and highest test quar- 
tiles were about equal. 

When participation rates are examined 2 years following 
graduation, the proportion reporting some involvement in 
postsecondary education increases. Overall, almost two- 
thirds of all 1980 high school seniors attended some 
postsecondary ^schoo? between spring 1980 and spring 1982 
(entry 5,11). Some 34 percent enrolled at 4-year institutions. 
Twenty-three percent altered 2-year institutions, represen- 
ting an increase of 5 percentage points over those who 
entered immediately following graduation. Apparently, ad- 
mission to 2-year institutions accounted for a substantial 
percentage of late entrants into postsecondary schools. 

By February of 1982, whites (36 percent) and blacks (33 per- 
cent) were substantially more likely to enter 4-ycar institu* 
tions than Hispanics (21 percent)- The rate for Cubans (32 
percent), however, was significantly higher than for other 
Hispanic subgroups or for Hispanics in general. Whites (23 
percent) and Hispanics (26 percent) more often attended 
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2-year institutions by spring 1982 than blacks (20 percent). 
Attendance rates for Cubans (35 percent) far out-ranked 
those for any other racial/ethnic group in 2-year institu- 
tions. The rates of attendance at vocational schools showed 
no substantial difference. 

Student and Parental Aspirations 

Parental aspirations for their childrens* education strongly 
correlated with the students' decision to attend posisecoad- 
ary education, regardless of sex or race. Nearly 9 out of 10 
seniors who aspired to attain a college degree reported that 
their parents wanted them to attend college (entry S.12). 
More than 40 percent of the seniors intending to achieve 2 or 
more years of vocational school also reported that their 
parents wanted a college education for them. In each 
racial/ethnic group, females were generally more likely than 
males to report their parents wanted them to attend college. 
Seniors expecting to end their schooling with high- school 
graduation most often reported that their parents wanted 
them to work full-time. This was true regardless of sex or 
race. 

Financial Aid to Students 

As reported by students, almost half of 1980 seniors who 
entered postsecondary school upon graduation received 
some type of student aid grant by spring 1982, while about 
one in three received a loan (entry 5.13). As reported by in- 
stitutions, oncin five seniors received a Pell grant, the 
average amount of which was $956. A larger proportion of 
low income families received grants, while greater percent- 
ages of middle and low income families took loans at all tui- 
' tion levels than high income families. Generally, grants and 
loans were awarded more often to students attending high- 
tuition schools than to students attending schools charging 
less. 

At high-tuition schools, over 90 percent of students from low 
income families received some type of grant, compared to 70 
percent in middle income families and 39 percent in high in- 
come families. While students from low income families in 
high-tuition schools received the largest Pell grants, averaging 
SI ,284, there was little difference between Pell grant amounts 
received by middle income and high income families atten- 
ding schools with $3,000 or more tuition, $867 vs. $862. 
However, students in middle income families attending 
middle-tuition schools typically received an average Pell grant 
amount that was higher than that id srJddle income students 
at other tuition levels or for students 'from high income 



families, regardless of tuition level. 



Intended Fields of Study and 
Occupational Aspirations 

Expectations of high school seniors about college study and 
career choices suggest the directions young people are likely 
to pursue. High school seniors planning to attend college 
immediately following graduation or at a later time were 
asked to indicate their college field of study. In 1972, seniors 
were asked for their "present choke;" the 1980 seniors were 
asked what they would "most like to study." Although the 
questionnaire items were not identical, comparisons are 
useful and consistent with other findings on fields of study. 
Over the decade, the percentage of seniors planning to enter 
engineering, computer and information sciences, and 
business fields increased appreciably. Decreases during this 
period were especially evident in the proportions planning to 
major in education. But drops also occurred in biological 
and physical sciences, mathematics, social sciences, 
humanities and arts, and health-related careers. 4 

In all mijor fields except humanities and arts, the percent- 
age of female high school seniors expecting to major in 
various fields increased between 1972 and 1980 (entry 5.14). 
These increases were most substantial in the areas of social 
science and business. For example, the gender ratio for 
seniors expecting to study social science switched from 1.2 
to 1 in favor of females to 2.6 to 1 in favor of jemaies. The 
percent female expecting to study in computer/engineering/ 
architecture fields also increased markedly (from 8 to 24 
percent) during this period. In fact, females dominated five 
of nine major field classifications. In those five classifica- 
tions, the percent female was 60 percent (humanities/arts), 
76 percent (education), 57 percent (business), 72 percent 
(social science), and 88 percent (health). 

Differences by race/ethnicity were evident, with the percent- 
age of whites expecting to study various fields dropping in 
every major classification. The single most notable decrease 
for whites was in the area of computer/engineering/ 
architecture, down by 10 percentage points over the d ec ad e . 
The most significant increases for blacks were in com- 
puter/engmeering/architecture (7 percentage points) and in 
humanities/arts (5 percentage points). For Hispanics, the 



4 U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, 

High School $mm- A Comparativt Study of ihe Classes of 1 972 and 1990, 
1984. 
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major increases were in social science and agriculture/ home 
economics /vocational (each 4 percentage points). 

The percentage of seniors who intended to study various 
fields in college and who reported their high school program 
to be academic declined for every intended field between 
1972 and 1980. The largest decrease was for those intending 
to enter education (down 19 percentage points), followed 
closely by agriculture/home economics/ vocational (down 
18 percentage points)* Increases were noted in ail intended 
fields by seniors who reported themselves in general and 
vocational programs. For students in general programs ex- 
pecting to study education, the increase was 17 percentage 
points, by far the greatest increase for that v group of 
students. For students in vocatioi&l programs, the largest 
increase was in agriculture/home economics/vocational at 
1 1 percentage points, followed by health at 8 points. 

In interpreting apparent shifts in occupational goals, cau- 
tion should be exercised. The 1972 seniors were asked to in- 
dicate which of 14 job categories best described **the kind of 
work you would tike to do." In 1980, however, seniors were 
asked tq, indicate which of 16 job categories came closest to 
describing "the job or occupation you expect or plan to 
have when you are 30 years old," 

Substantial increases were noted during this period for 
females who expected to pursue manager/proprietor or pro- 
fessional II s occupations (18 percentage points for each) (en- 
try 5.15)* in addition, 4 out of 10 occupational classifica- 
tions were dominated by females in 1980: professional I (58 
percent), teacher (82 percent), clerical/sales (87 percent), 
and service (68 percent). 

An examination of racial/ethnic data again revealed across- 
the-board decreases for the percentage of whites expecting 
to pursue various occupations, while blacks and Hispanics 
showed increases in every area. The most notable change 
from 1972 to 1980 for whites was in the percentage of those 
who planned an occupation in the military (down 22 percent- 
age points). For blacks, plans to select a military occupa- 
tion showed the greatest increase (up 17 percentage points). 

While the proportion of seniors who reported themselves in 
academic programs declined overall by 8 percentage points. 



*The professional 11 category includes the occupations of chemist, dentist, 
judge, lawyer, mathematician, physician, statistician, and college or univer- 
sity teacher . The professional 1 cautery uickxkt the occupation* of ac- 
axmum, archiied, engineer, and Ebrariac, 



some occupational choices showed substantial losses. The 
most notable of these was teaching (down 24 percentage 
points), confirming the decreases noted for academic 
students intending to study education. By contrast, a larger 
proportion of students who classified themselves in general 
programs in 1980 indicated an intention to become a teacher 
(up 10 percentage points over the decade). . 

Coacfoston * 

It appears from the data presented above that certain 
background and performance measures clearly differentiate 
' students who drop out from those who graduate and go fur- 
ther in school. High dropout rates were generally associated 
with lower socioeconomic status and test, performance, 
while better-than-average reentry rates were inversely 
associated with these characteristics. Terminal-degree 
graduates were more likely to have graduated from public 
schools and to be male than were students going on to 
postsecondary education. Generally, terminal-degree 
graduates took fewer years *fcf mathematics, science, and 
foreign language than did postsecondary education par- 
ticipants. White ami Hack high school seniors were more 
likely than Hispanic seniors to enroll in 4-year institutions 
within 2 years following graduation. Among Hispanics, 
Cubans displayed the highest postsecondary enrollment 
rates in both 4- and 2-year institutions. Finally, while oc- 
cupational plans of high school seniors followed sex 
stereotypes less in 1 980 than in 1 972, large sex differences re- 
mained among students choosing teaching and technical and 
skilled occupations. 
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Table 5.1 



High Scaool Dropout Rates of 1980 Sophomore*, by 
Community Characteristics: United SfaAes, FsB 1982 



Selected School and 



Race/Ethnicity 



Cfw acienstrc 



Mlsok irhad uolMMrts: 

Total 

Control of school: 

PuWc 

Catrx^c 



f^iMc ttfli scfcsei i 

Region: 1 

Northeast.. 

North Centra 

South 

West 

Community type 

Urban 

Suburban 

Rural 

Schools with black enrolment 

Less than 10 percent 

10 to 29 per cent 

30 to 49 percent 

50 percent or more 

Schools with Hispanic enrollment: 
Less than 10 percent 

. 10 to 29 percent 

30 to 49 percent 

50 percent or more. 

County per capita income quarts. 

Low 

low-mutt ie 

High-middle 

- HHjh 



Total 



Sex 



Male 



Female 



White, Black, 
Hon- Non- 
Hispanic Hispanic 



Dropouts as Percent of Sophomores 



Hispanic 



13.1 


146 


12.6 


12.2 


16.8 


18.7 


14.4 


15 2 


13,5 


13.0 


17.2 


iSr • 


3.4 


4.7 


22 


2.6 


4,0 


5.3 


11 J 


4 128 


10.9 


S.D , 


4tl .f 


10. *t 


12.3 


12 0 


12.7 


lU.O 




10. i 


1S.6 


18.3 


15.0 


16.3 


14,5 


20.3 


1I.S 


\7J 


ID. 1. 


1£ ft 

TO. w 




19 5 


18.1 


190 


17.2 ' 


15.5 


20,3 


23.3 


12.8 


14.1 


11.5 


12.1 


14.0 


17.2 


14.3 


14.7 


14.0 


13.4 


15.4 


17.6 


12.1 


135 


12.2 


12.0 


16.9 


17.2 


15.3 + 


16.9 


13.6 


14.6 


157 


20.1 


11.1 


17,0 


19.0 


184 


15.3 


24.0 


18.7 


21. 8 


17.9 


e) 


19.3 




13.5 


142 


12.7 


12.5 


16.2 


16.7 


18.8 


20.7 


16.9 


17.2 


22.9 


23.1 


25.6 


23.8 


27.5 


28.7 


29.6 


22.8 


21.1 


24.1 


18.3 


15.6 




22.6 


11.2 


17.0 


15.4 


157 


17.5 


16.2 


13.4 


14.3 


12.5 


12.7 


.14.2 


17.2 


15.7 


16.3 


150 


14.0 


16.4 


22.8 


12.7 


13.8 


11.6 


10.) 


17.1 


19.1 



im# regions correspond to Buruu of the Census definitions. S#e the Definitions of Selected Terms in fee appendix. 
2 SmaH sample size precludes showing percent 

SOURCE: U.S, Dependent of Education, National Center for Education Statietlcs, High School and Beyond Study, 
unpublished tabulations (September 1964). 
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Dropout Rates of 1980 Public and Private High School Sopbojuorcs 



Ail Schools 



Total 




Public 
Catholic 



PubNo Schools 



Northeast 
North Central 
South 
West 

Community type: 
Urban 
Suburban 
Rural 

Paroent black 
enraimant 
Late than 10 percent 

10 to 29 percent 

30 to 46 percent 

SO percent or mom 
County per capita 

LOW 

Low-mWdto 
Htgh-midoTe 
High 





10 

Dropouts as percent of so ph o m o r es 



-1 
20 



«* \ " - 



High school dropout rates in Catholic schools were substantially lower than rates in public 
schools. Dropout rates in public schools were more pronounced in the South and West, in urban j : - 
communities, and in schools with higher black enrollments. c ^ 
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Table 



HJ«k Scfceot Dropo* Bate of 1980 SoptMmora* by Selected Studen. 
Omcteriftks: Untied Stela* Fsl 1*2 



Racf/Eitmttiy 



Character c 



TOUI^ ... . 

SockwcooomK status: 

LOW 

Low-middle .. 

High-middle 

High 

High scftooi program 

Academic 

General 

vocauonal...^...... 



1980 last-score quartHe: 

Low 

low-maid* 

Hiflh-roddto 

High :.. 



Fetor's education: 

les* tiun 4 years of hign school 

H*lt$(ttooi graduate 

Sorrecotiegt* 

CoUe^t graduate 

Father's oc^bonal level:* $ 
Prcfess^/technicai 

Mid-level 

.Low-lev* 



Siuden! employed wftJe in high schooi: 
Yes 

to 



ToW 


Mate 


Sex 


WTuta, 
Non- 
Hispanic 


Black, 
Non- 
Hlspanic 


Hispanic 






Dropouts as Pwc*ni of Sophomores 




14.4 


15.2 


13.S 


.13.6 


17.2 


16.1 


22.3 


22.9 


a ft 


23 7 


18-0 


231 


13.2 


13.8 


l£.V 


tew 


10 3 


19,5 


16.7 


11.7 


9.7 


102 


15.6 


' 11.3 


7.6 


9.2 


4.6 


6,3 


13.5 


10.6 


5.6 


6.5 


5.2 


4.8 


7.1 


14.8 


16.6 


16 1 


17.0 


15.9 


18.1 


18.4 


16.7 


22.0 


171 


18.0 


23.5 


21.1 


24.6 


26.8 


23.0 


28.0 


21.6 


23-2 


15.3 


16.6 


14.1 


16.4 


6.5 


15.7 


6.6 


8.7 


8.5 


8.5 


7.0 


9.0 


37 


47 


2.6 


• 3.6 


5.0 


5.3 


22.9 


23.0 


22.9 


22.8 


23.2 


2R.8 


137 


14.5 


12.9 


12.9 


14.1 


17.6 


105 


'11.6 


9.4 


9.7 


13.5 


147 


6.8 


9.2 


4.3 


6.2 


11.1 




87 


10.2 


7.1 


7.8 


13.3 V, 


f 13:5 


14.0 


14.7 


13.2 


12.4 


18.2 V 


19.1 


18.7 


193 


18.2 


187 


17.8 


196 


15.7 


18.6 


12.4 


14.0 


22.9 


206 


13.3 


12.4 


14.2 


12.2 


14.5. 


17.9 



*Hkta School and Beyond Queetkxve on lather 1 * occupetk* offer choieee aflfwng tS occupational ciaeelfk*tk>ne. For thi* 
analysis, thejjfrileeeMcanone ware gnxiped Into thme broad cefegorfee: a M pro*eeeJonal/tect^n*car category comprised of the 
manager/administrator, proteeetontt <2 dWenmi claeelNcationeX teacher, and technical claaelflcatlofte; a "mkMeveT category 
conaisting of the clerical, crefteman, farmer, millUiy, proprietor, p*x*ecti*e service, and talea claaelfkttion*; a "mkMever 
category mede up of the laborer, operative, endeervtea wort^claeaifuuUrone, ^ 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statietice, High School and Beyond Study, unpubUahed 
tebuWiona (September 1964). 
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Chart 52 



* 

Dropout Rsles of 1990 Public High School Sophomores 



Total 

Sex: 
Mate 

Female 



Race/ethnicity: 
While, non-Hiepanici 

Black, non-Hispanic ! 

Hispanic | 

Socioeconomic 
status: 

Low ! 
Low -middle 
High -middle 
High 

High school 
program: 

Academic 
General 

Vocational 




Test -score quartiie: 
Low 

Low-middle 
High -middle 
High 




0 



r— | 

10 20 
Dropouts as percent of sophomores 



30 



The dropout rate among public high school studenjs from the lowest socioeconomic quartiie 
averaged three times the rate of students from the highest quartiie. Higher dropout rates were also 
associated with students in general Or vocational programs and with students in lower test-score 
quartiles. 
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TmWe5.3 

High School Drop*! Rattt of 1910 Hispuk Sophomores, 
by Popdbtioo Safafrotv, Mother Tosg«e, tad Home 
LMg««e Type: Uiited Stela, Sprtef 1992 



Hispanic Populism Subgroup 



Mother Tongue and Mexican- fcerto 

Home Language Type* Amertc-n Cuban Wean Oner 



Dropouts as flsr cent ot Sophomores 

AH Hispanic* 

Mother tongue: 

EngMsh monolingual 

EngHslMkminani 

briinoual 

SpanW-domaum 

SjWUsti monoingu* 

Other ■ 

Home language typet; 

English monobngual 

EngUsii-ctominaJi! 

Mnguai 

' Spanish-dominant 

Uiingual 

Spanish monoJtnguai 

Other ..■ 



21.2 


18.5 


22.9 


11.4 


18.8 


12.8 


17.9 


12.4 


21.8 


29.4 


34.9 


3.7 


2S.f 


18.1 


31.8 


13.8 


21.1 


27.8 


14.8 


8.1 


15.7 


10.0 


14.8 


6.4 


20.1 


12.1 


22.3 


12.5 


11.3 


22.8 


18.2 


8.1 


24.2 


21.2 


29.8 


15.8 


24.4 


34.8 


17.8 


10.2 


29.1 


.0 


18.0 


3.1 



•High School «nd Styond linguae* questions war* administered to ail fespondsnts who 
put*) i fin* of fivs questions which asksd about ths respondent's mother tongue and 
Isnguages currently spoken st home. Theee fiv* qusatlona wsrs: mother tongue of 
respondent (first language apoksn); sscond mother tongu* <oih*r language epofcsn bsfors 
schooling); usual Isnguag* spoken at hom*; oth*r ianguag* spoken at how*, and usual 
Isnouag* of respondent. Theee criteria distinguish students who have nwar been exposed 
to a language other than English In the home from those who have had at least some 
natural exposure to inother language. Not* that this definition does not hinge on students 
level of English proficiency or nativity and that It exciudee respondent* mm only indirect 
contact with languages oth*r than English, such as those who studied It In school as an 
academic tub) set. 

SOURCE: u!s. Department of Education, National C*n!*f for Education Statistics, High 
School and Beyond Study, unpublished tabulations (April 1964}. 
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Dropout Rates of 1980 Hispanic High School Sophomores 



Mother Tongue Home Language Type 

Mexican - American 



Tort 



EngtoH monolngufll 
EngNrt-dominint 

Spirit!) monotoQuti 



Cuban 




EngNth roonofingu* 

btinguai 
Spartan monolinguai 



Tort 



Engisn monoHnQual 

btiinguai 
Sp*rttn -dominant 



Tort 



EnoUth monoinguai 

EnoJfch^oortnant 

biiinguaf 
Spanish dominant 

Spanish mono ingual 



Puerto Rican 






Other 





r 

o 



— r - 

20 



— 1 
40 



Dropouts as percent of sophomores 



i 1 ! i 1 

0 20 40 

Dropouts as percent of £ -promotes 



Puerto Ricans whose mother tongue was English-dominant bilingual dropped out at a rate almost 
twice that of English monolingual Puerto Ricans. Cubans who spoke only Spanish at home drop- 
ped out almost three times more often than those who spoke only English. 
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Table 5.4 



Reentry Rates of 1980 Sophomore Publk High School Dropouts, by Selected School 
and Student Characteristics: United States, Fall 1982 



Race/Ethnicity 



Characteristic 



Total 

Region: 1 
Northeast 
North Central 

South 

West 

Community type 
Urban 
SutKjrDan 
Rural 

Socioeconomic status 

low 

Low-middle 

High-fTuddte . 
High 



H*gh school program (at exit) 

Academe 

General 

Vocational 



1^80 test-score quartiie 

;Lc;« 

low rryddte 

Nigh-mjddie 

High 

Father's education 
tess than 4 years of high school 

High school graduate 

Some college 
College graduate 

Father's occupationaflevel 3 

ProfessKroi / technical . 

Mtd-levef 

Low-level 



Student employed while in high school 



. I Vial 




Sex 

Female 


White, 
Non- 
K&psnic 


Biack. 
Non- 
Hfcoanic 


Hispanic 






Reentrants as Percent o! Dropouts 






*ft k 
IV. 3 


1ft fi 


10.4' 


13.0 


9 3 


7 3 


It. 9 


14.0 


8.5 


15.6 


13.9 


4.1 


12.2 


9.8 


14.9 


14.2 


( 2 ) 


12.8 


0 S 
9.5 


in ft 


8.7 


13.1 




8 9 


8.4 


7.8 


92 


9.0 




4.5 


7.8 


10.2 


4,9 


88 


10 1 


5.8 


11.3 


11.5 


11.0 


13 3 


10.9 


7.8 


t*.e 




15.3 


15.2 


4 9 


9.5 


7.8 


8.6 


7.3 


8 6 


5.2 


7.5 


11 8 


11.2 


12.5 


124 


12.5 


10.4 


11.7 


12^6 


10 5 


12.5 


7.4 


12.0 


20.0 


dC.H 


159 


238 


v f 




23.1 


28.8 


16 6 


23 b 


31.8 


16.6 


ii!b 


9.6 


14.2 


13.4 


8.0 


7.9 


10.* 


^ A 7 

14/ 


63 


13.0 


ft ft 


fi fi 

v> . U 


8.0 


7 5 


8.7 


8.9 


4.5 


92 


11.0 


11.8 


9 8 


11.1 


12.5 


9.9 


14.8 


15.3 


14.2 


13.4 


( 2 > 


9.1 ■ 


324 


40.3 


18.3 


34.0 


( 2 ) 


( 2 ) 


10.3 


118 


8.9 


11.3 


5 5 


10.4 


9.3 


5.2 


14,7 


10.5 


12.3 


1.1 


13 7 


14.6 


12.3 


15.3 


3.4 


15.5 


22.9 


22,2 


24.4 


27.6 


( 2 ) 


( 2 ) 


18.6 


17 2 


20.8 


22 4 


7 7 


13 2 


9.8 


9.4 


10.3 


12.1 


4.9 


6.1 


10.4 


10.4 


10.4 


11.9 


89 


8.0 


12 8 


14.4 


10.2 


14.3 


11.0 


10.5 


9.5 


9.4 


9.6 


109 


5.6 


7.2 



iyh« region* correspond to Bureau of the Census definitions. See the Definitions of Selected Terms in the appendix. 
2 Small sample size precludes showing percent. 

3 Higfi School and Beyond questions on father's occupations offer choices among 16 occupational classifications. For this 
analysis, the 16 classifications ware grouped into three broad categories: a "professional/technical" category comprised of the 
manager/adninistrator, professional (2 different classifications), teacher, and technical classification*; a "mid-lever* category 
consisting of the clerical, craftsman, farmer, military, proprietor, protective service, and sales classifications; and a •Mow-lever' 
category made up of the laborer, operative, and service worker classifications. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, High School and Beyond Study, unpublished 
tabulations (September 1984). 
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Chart 5.4 



Reentry Rates of 1980 PubUc High School Sophomores 




5 1 J 1 1 

0 10 20 30 40 

Reentrants is percent of dropouts 



Higher reentry rates of public high school dropouts were associated with higher socioeconomic 
status and test performance as well as enrollment in an academic curriculum. 

w 
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Table 5.5 



Selected Characteristics of 1990 Terminal-Degree Graduates 1 and Postsecondary Education 
Participants:? United States, Spring 1982 













Socioeconomic Status 










Total 




LOW 




Middle 




High 


item 


Terminal- 
Decree 
Graduates 


Postsecondary 
Educate 
Participants 


Tefmtnai- 
Degfee 
Graduates 


Postsecondary 
Education 
Participants 


Terminal- 
Degree 
Graduates 


Poslsticondary 
Education 
Participants 


Terminal - 
Deyree 
Graduates 


Postsecondao? 
Education 
Participants 










Percentage Distribution 








Control ot scnooJ 

TOUI 

PuWc . . . 


too.c 

95.2 
a t 


10Q.Q 
•70 

13.0 


100 o 
96? 
3 6 


100 0 
93 2 
68 


1000 
947 

5.3 


100 0 
88 7 
11 3 


100 0 
87 8 
12 2 


100.0 
810 
19.0 


Toui 
Ual* 
Female 


100.0 

K7 
47,3 


100.0 
4S.2 
53.S 


100 0 
460 


100 0 
393 
60 7 


100.0 
54 5 
45 b 


100 0 
44 4 

55 6 


1000 
66 4 
336 


100.0 
510 
49.0 


Racs/etrm*crty 
Tola* 


100.6 


100.0 


,00 0 


100.0 


1O0.0 


100.0 


100 0 


1000 


Wilt aftd OlfKif 3 

nonHispann; 


777 
10.7 

11.5 


11.2 

11.2 

7.6 


63.3 
179 

IRS 
i Do 


b7 0 
26 1 
16 9 


84 9 

7 2 

79 


83.9 
86 

7 5 


888 

6? 
5.0 


92 1 
4.1 

3.8 


H*gh school program 

Total 

Academe 

Genera* 

Vocational 


1000 
12 0 
560 
32.0 


100 0 
44 2 

40.9 
14.9 


100 0 
99 
48 4 
417 


100 0 
33 5 
40 3 
25 2 


1D00 
12 9 
48.4 
387 


100.0 
45 4 
33 4 
16? 


100 0 
36 9 
43 3 
19 8 


1000 
65 1 
25.6 
93 










Number 








ScU- reported average number 
of years taken during hiQh school m 

English 

Mathematics 
'Sctence 
Social studies 
Foreiqn lanc/iage 
Vocational tducaJ'on 


2,9 
1.7 
1.4 
2.2 
.5 
2.1 


3.0 
2.2 
1.9 
2.4 
1.1 
2.2 


2.9 
1 6 
1 3 
2? 
4 

26 


3 0 
20 

1 7 
23 

8 

2 b 


29 

1.6 

1 4 

2 2 

. 4 
3.1 


3.0 
2 2 
1 9 
2.4 

1 0 

2 3 


29 
2 0 

1 ; 

2 3 
7 

2 4 


30 
25 
22 
24 
1 4 
1 8 



^Terminal degree graduates participated in no postsecondary school between spring 1980 and spring 1982. Terminal -degree status was measured with the 
High School and Beyond item asking if respondents had enrolled in or taken classes at any school b itween the time of leaving high school and the end of 
February 1962. Tfiose missing on this item were deleted, as were those who indicated that they had not graduated from high school. 
2 Postsecondary education participants enrolled in some type of postsecondary education between spring 1980 and spring 1962. They may or may not be 
currently enrolled. 

3The "other" racial/ethnic classification includes Asian or Pacific Islander and American Indian/Alaskan Native. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, High School and Beyond Study, unpublished tabulations (August 1984). 
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Chart 5.5 



it. 



Characteristics of 1980 Terminal-Degree Graduates and Postsecondary Education Participants 



Public 



Private 









PostMoontey education 
pafticipafHS 






Matt 










PoataeoondifY education 
parlWpanlt 








wnne ano ooer, non — it upanic 










M - * - * ■ a rii m ifkm 

roeveGonoify •ouosnon 







Hispanic 



T 

20 



40 



00 



ao 



too 



1 — — -J* ^.M. «■* 

PvrCJnttQa UMMJMJII 



Yaara Earned in Selected Academic Subjects 



3-1 



1 - 



■a 



it*' 



Engtteft MtlhtmiGi 
fxl Tar n i i naf ri to ra i rrarlmlaa 



Science 



S 



SocW 
SUSee 



1 



Foreign 
Langdtoge 



Education 
R a H ee c o nto y education p ar ticipa r rt i 



Terminal-degree graduates were more !ikely to have graduated from public schools, and were 
somewhat more likely to be male than students participating in postsecondary education. 
Postsecondary education participants took more average years in mathematics, science, and 
foreign language than did terminal -degree graduates. 
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Table 5.6 

Job History Since Graduation of 1980 Tcrminat-Defcrae Graduates* and Postsecoodary Education 
Participants:* United States, Spring 1982 



Socioeconomic Status 



Hours and earrings: 
Number of jods since 

graduation 

Perctft* currency 

eroptoytd 

Hours worked per**** 
Houfty wage 



Wotk with people 
Work with Kfcas 
Do paperwork 



Job satisfaction: 
.SatiffJM wrth woniuig 

conditions 

Saliilicd with 

opportunities to 

develop sktUs .. . 
Satisfied with 

opportunities for 
. promotion 



Total 



Low 



High 



Terminal- Postsecondafy 
Degree Education 
Graduates Participants 



Ttrmtntf- 
Degree 
Graduates 



Postsecoodary 

Education 
Participants 



Tecmiia*- 
DtgrM 
Graduates 



Poslsecondery 
Education 
Partctpams 



Terminal- 
Otgrtf 
Graduates 



Average 



Post a t con dary 
Ptrtt*»nts 



1.1 


2.6 


1.6 


1.1 


1.9 


2.0 


17 


2.1 


»J 
42$ 


§4.1 
33.1 
$417 


69.4 
41.0 
$4.95 


64.1 
34.0 
$4 94 


82.1 
429 
$5.20 


58.4 

34.2 
$4.72 


71.2 
402 
$5.94 


57.1 
332 
$5.00 






Percent of Students ponding 


"Wort With a Great Deal" 






&3 9 
29.9 
246 


71.4 
22.2 
25 8 


63.3 
26.0 
25.4 


697 
22.S 
29.2 


64.8 

30.6 
25.4 


72.1 
r 22.8 
25.8 


662 
27.1 
27.8 


70.4 
20.9 
23.6 






Ptfcam of Students Responding "Very Satisfied" 






255 


32.6 


20.9 


23 2 


298 


30.0 


26.4 


37.9 


32,8 


29.9 


27.9 


30.5 


34.5 


29.2 


30.6 


29.0 


22? 


18.0 


18.2 


17.1 


25.3 


158 


16.5 


19.0 



'Temiinal-deare* araduatet participated in no postsecondary education between epring 1S60 and spring 19BZ fmNntMigiM statin wm nNMMurad wltn 
the High School snd Beyond item asking if rupontfsnts had enrolled in or taXen classes it any *chooi between the time of iwingNghsehOQl and the 
and of Fsoruary 1962. Those missing on this Item were deleted, as wtre thoaa who indies tad that thay had not gradustad from high school. 
2postsecondary aducstion participants enrol !sd in soma type of postsacondary aduostion between spring 1900 snd spring 1982. Thay may or msy not be 
current!*' enrotfed. 

SOURCE U.S. Department of Education, National Canter for Education Statistics, High School snd Beyond Study, unpublished tabulations (August 1984). 
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Chart 5.6 



Employment Characteristics of 1980 Terminal-Degree Graduates and 

PostsecoDdary Education Participants 



Number of Jobs Stace Graduation Percent Currentiy Employed 

Number Percent 
3l 80 



60 




40 



20 • 



pi 

H 



Hours Worked P*r Week 



Hoijriy Wage 




Amount 
$6.00 i 



$4.00 



$2.00 ■ 




Terminal-degree graduates 
Pottsecondaiy education participants 



Terminal degree graduates worked almost 9 hours more per week than did postsecondary educa- 
tion participants and earned an average of 31 cents more per hour. 
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Table 5.7 



Selected Characteristics of 1980 Terminal-Degree 
Graduates, by Ability: United States, Spring 1982 



Terminal Dtgcte Graduates 1 



Hem 



Highly Able 2 



Other 



Percentage Distribution 



Control of scfrooi 

Tour., . . . 

PUN* 

Prrvate 

Sex: 

Total 

Mafc 

Female 

Ract/etftnicity: 

Total 

Wtole another. 3 

non-Hispamc .... 
Biack, iion-Htspanc 
Hispantc 

Nigh schooi program 
Total 

General 

Vocational . . . 



100.0 
96.? 
9.3 

100.S 
63.4 
36.1 

100.0 

96.4 

1.5 
2.1 

100.0 
37 9 
41.5 
20S 



100.0 
94.1 

5.2 

100.0 
50.2 
48.8 

100.0 

75.0 
12.1 
12.9 

100.0 
11.8 
49 2 
39.0 



Number 



Self-reported average number o! years 
taken during high school in: 

English 

Mathematics 

Sconce 

Social studes 

Foreign language 

Vocational education 



c ; 9 
2 2 
2.0 
2.4 
1.0 
2.1 



2.9 
1.6 
1.3 
22 
.4 
2.9 



1 T«nTiinai-deflree graduates participated In no postsecondery school between < 
spring 1960 and spring '962. Terminal -degree status was measured with the 
Nigh School and Beyond item asking if respondents had enrolled in or taken 
classes at any school between the time of leaving high school and the end of 
February 196Z Those missing on this item weft dented, as were those who 
indicated that tfay had not graduated from high school, 
^Highly able graduates are those who scored in the upper quartiie of their 
graduating class. 

*The "other" racial/ethnic classification includes Asian or Pacific Islander and 
American indianMiaskan Native. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, High School and Beyond Study, unpublished tabulations (August 
1964), 
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Chart 5.7 

Characteristics of 19S0 Terminal-Degree Graduates, by Ability 



Public 



Private 



HflNy 

Ohm 

HgWy 
Otm 



Mala 



^^^^ ^ £ H ^,. ; v 




Hispanic 



Yaara Euned In Satactad Acadamfc Subjacta 



3 n 
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The highly able were disproportionately male and white and earned more average years in 
mathematics, science, and foreign language than other terminal-degree graduates. 
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Table 5.8 



Job History Since Gmduition of 1910 Terminal- 
Degree Graduates, by Ability: United States, Spring 1962 



Terminal Degree Graduates 1 , 

item Highly Abtf CMtef 

Average 

Hours ami earnings 
Numpcr of jobs smce 

graduation 2.0 1.7 

fercem currently employed 12.2 75.8 

Hours worked per week 43 J 4! .7 

Hourly wage SS.M $5.11 

Percent of Students Responding 
"Work Wtlh a Great Dear 

Nature o* work 

Work with people 60.4 64.4 

Work with Kfeas 26.9 28.9 

Oo paperwork 35 1 25.4 

Percent of Students Responding 
■'Very Satisfied" 

M satisfaction 
Satisfied with working 

conditions 36 1 25.8 

Satisfied with 

opportunities to 

deveiop skills 38.8 31.4 

Satisfied with 
opportunities for 

promoiion . 257 21.9 

^Terminal-degree graduates participated in no poetsecondary ecnod between 
spring 1980 and spring 1d82. Terminal-degree ttatua waa measured with the 
High School and Beyond item asking if respondents had enrolled In or taken 
classes at any school between the time of leaving high school and the end 
of February 1982. Those missing on this iterr were deleted, as were those 
who indicated that they had not graduated from high school. 
^Highly able graduates are those who scored in the upper quartife of their 
graduating class. 

SOURCE: US Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, High School and Beyond Study, unpublished tabulations (August 
1984). 
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Chart 5 J 



Employment Ouu-icteriitfcs of 1980 Terminal-Degree Graduates, by ±WMty 




Sine* Graduation 



Percent Currently Employed 




Hours Worked Per Week 



Hourly Wage 




Highly ebie 




Although the highly able were somewhat more likely to have a job tha'i other terminal -degree 
graduates, they did not differ greatly on other employment characteristics. 
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Table 5.9 , 

l . ." ■ 

Postsccoodnry Education Participation Rates of High School Graduates Immediately Following 

Graduation, by Selected Characteristics: United States, Fall 1972 to Fall 1980 



Percent Participating in Fail 19/2 Percent Participating in Pali 1380 







4-Year 


2-Year 






4-Year 


2-Year 




Characteristic 


Total' 


institution 


institution 


Qtfter2 


Total' 


institution 

t 


Institution 


Otter 


All graduates 


S3 


' 30 


16 


7 


54 


31 


18 


5 


Mate 


54 


31 


17 


6 


49 


30 


16 


4 


Female 


53 


29 


15 


9 « , 


56 


32 


19 


6 


While. non-Hispanic 


re 

33 


rirt 


16 


7 


tr 

55 


33 


* O 
TO 


D 




.-• ■* 


10 


12 




47 


Oft 


4 A 

14 


b 




it 


15 


21 




40 


4 C 

id 


so 


c, 

D 




in 


8 


4 O 

12 


10 


21 




4 1 

13 


o 


Mediae pCflOCfUCf 


53 


2b 


2Q 


3 


55 


ton 

29 


22 


5 






60 


15 


4 


51 


03 


13 


3 


Low SES 


34 


14 


11 


♦ 

8 


35 


17 


. 15 


5 


Um 


33 


-M5 


J? 


6 


32 


16 


14 


i 


Female 


35 


14 


> 


f 10 


37 


17 


15 


5 


Wtiita non-Htspamc 

Black non-Htspan*: . .. V. 


. . 31 


12 


11 


8 


33, 


15 


15 


5 


39 


20 


'Q 


10 


41 


24 


13 


4 


Hispanic, 


41 


15 


18 


8 


32 


13 


14 


5 


Low performer 


27 


8 


10 


9 


23 . 


8 


10 


6 


Median performer 


36 


16 


11 


9 


41 


19 


19 


4 


High performer 

MHJdte SES 


52 


41 


18 


4 


62 


44 


16 


3 


51 


25 


18 


8 


53 


30 


19 


5 


Maie ^ 


51 


26 


18 


7 


48 


28 


18 


,3 


Female 


50 


24 


16 


10 


58 


31 


21 


6 


White, ncn-Hisfrintc 


51 


25 


18 


6 


54 


30 


19 


5 


ftack. non-Hispanic 


55 


34 


14 


8 


53 


36 


44 


4 


Hispanic 


51 


17. 


25 


9 


46 


18 


23 


5 


low performer 


30 


8 


12 


10 


28 


10 


14 


6 


Median performer 


51 


22 


20 


9 


54 


28 


22 


S 


High performer 


73 


49 


19 


5 


80 


60 


19 


3 


High SES 


* 79 


57 


18 


4 




55 


19 


4 


Mate ■ . 


78 


58 


18 


3 


72 


51 


18 


4 


Fema)e 


80 


57 


17 


6 


82 


61 


20 


3 


While, non-Hispamc 


79 


57 


18 


4 


78 


56 


19 


4 


Black, non Hispanic 


81 


53 


21 


8 


70 


48 


21 


2 


Hispanic 


(3} 


( 3 ) 


( 2 ) ■ 


(3) 


74 


45 


20 


10 


tow performer 


46 


16 


22 


- 9 


49 


16 


23 


9 


Median performer 


74- 


43 


25 


6 


75 


44 


28 


4 


Htgft performer 


89 


76 


11 


2 


86 


75 


10 


3 



'Details may not add to totals because of rounding and bee -use respondents in I960 could have Indicated that they attended more than one type 
of poMsecondary institution. 

includes vocational, trade, and business schools and schools that could not be classified otherwise. 
3$mail sample size precludes showing percent s 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Cents* fo; Education Statistics, National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 1472 
and High School and Beyond, unpublished tabulations (December 19$3). 



Chart 5.9 



Postsecoodary Education Participation of High School Graduates I mmed i atel y 

Following Graduation 



Ail graduates 




□ Fall 1972 
Fail 1980 



Male 
Female 




White, non- Hispanic 
Black, non -Hispanic 
Hispanic 

Low performer 
Median performer 
High performer 





Low SES 
Middle .>ES 
Hiyh SES 




T7 

20 



— : — i 1 n- 
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Percent participating 
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While postsecondary enrollment rates of recent high school graduates remained stable ovcraU be- 
tween fall 1972 and fall 1980, rates dropped slightly among males and Hispanics and rose among 
females. j 
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Table SJO 



Fnl- art Part-Tin* 
19M ftifk School 
Staica, Spring 19t2 



Poataecondary Education Partitipatfoe of 
2 Yean Following Graduation:! United 



4-Yaar 

tnslitutjon 



2-Year 

institution 



Vocational 
institute 



Percent Participating fuil-Ttme 



All students 

Mate 

Parnate 

White man 

Black mala 

Hispanic mate 

Wftlt fcmate 

Black ftmate 

Wspank: tomate 

Socioeconomic status 
low- 

Low-nvddte \. 

Hty-ffm* 

' Htyll 

Test-score quarttla: 1 

Low 

Low*n*ddte 

■ H$wnkJdte.:.. 

High 

AH students 

Mate 

Femate 

Whae mate 

Hart mate 

Wtutt femate 

Hack femate 

Hispanic ftmate 

Socioeconomic status: 

Low 

Low-mkkSte 

High-middte 

K^n 

Tesi-score quartite^ 

Low 

Low-rrwJdte 

HJgh-middte 

High 



26.6 


11.4 


5.4 


6.2 


26.2 


10.4 


5.1 


5.1 


27.1 


12.4 


5 7 


7 ? 


27.9 


10.3 


51 


55 


K.I 


9.4 


5.8 


3.1 


12.7 


12.5 


4.2 


3.9 


29 4 


124 


5.3 


7.1 


233 


10.1 


7.3 


8.9 


12.5 


15.2 


6.9 


6.3 


14.1 


9.3 


S.8 


3.7 


18.5 


12.1 


7.3 


5.2 


26.6 


14.0 


48 


4.5 


494 


12.7 


3.1 


9.1 


6.9 


8.7 


7.9 


3.1 


17.1 


13.5 


5.8 


5 7 


30.5 


15.7 


6.8 


8.9 


57 b 


81 


2.9 


7.3 




Rsrctnt Participati^s Part-Time 




1.3 


3.8 


1.6 


.4 


1.4 


3.5 


1.4 


3 


1.1 


4.0 


1.7 


5 


1.4 


3.4 


1.6 


.4 


.6 


28 


1.0 


.2 


24. 


57 . 


■ .9 


.2 


1.2 


42 


1.7 


.5 


.5 


2.2 


2.2 


.3 


.9 


4.7 


1.4 


.5 


1.1 ' 


3.0 


2.0 


.4 


1.3 


4.0 


1.8 


3 


8 


4.3 


22 


.6 


1.8 


3.9 


.4 — • 


.4 


6 8 


3.2 


2.7 


6 


*1.1 


4.7 


2.3 


.3 


1 8 


4 3 


1.2 


.4 


1.5 


2.9 


.6 


.3 



1 Sanwa may not hivi n a caa aa ri ly graduated to have participated in postsecoociary education. For 
example, « aroaii percentage of senior* may neve latt high echoA&efora graduating and than 
enroJJed in a vocational institute. 

2 SUidenta listed under the mutually excluai»c mutate" caiagory attended mora than one of fha 
other inatitutionai typee. W 

SOURCE; U.S. Departnent of Education, National Canter foe Education Statistics, High School and 
Beyond Study , unpublished tabulations (August 1964). 
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Chart 5.10 



Full-Time Postsecondary Education Participation of 1980 High School Seniors, 

by Institutional Type 



4-Year Institution 



2-Year institution 



AX 



Socioeconomic status: 
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High-rriddte 
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Low-mkkte M 

Hfgh-middte ■ 

High ■ 
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Low-midoTe ■■ 
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High ■ 

| T 1 1 
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Percent 



Enrollment in 4-year institutions increased as a function of increasing socioeconomic status and 
lest performance. Students in the highest groups for both these scales were the least likely to at- 
tend vocational schools. < 
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Table 5.11 



Postsecondary Education Participation Rates of 1980 High School Seniors, 
by Race/ Ethnicity and Hispanic Population Subgroup and Type of 
Institution: United States, Spring 1982 



Race/Ethnicity 

3fui Wicnja clip 

Pupuialton Subgroup 


Total 


4-Year 2-Year 
Institution Institution 


Vocational 
Institute 


No Post- 
secondary 








Percentage Distribution 




Any Participation &y 
February 1982 












A!) students 


100.0 


34.2 


23.0 


7.0 


35.8 


Wteie. raxvHispanic 


100.0 


3S.7 


23.2 


6.5 


34.6 


Black, nctfvHisparttc 


100.0 


32.6 


19.7 


8.7 


38.1 


Nisparuc 


100.0 


21.3 


25.6 


9.1 


44.0 


Mexwn-Anwican 


100.0 


17.7 


26.8 


8.5 


47.0 


Cuban 


100.0 


32.0 


34.9 


7.7 


25.4 


Puerto Rican 


100.0 


24.5 


17.5 


6.8 


51.2 


Other ... 


100.0 


24.3 


24.2 


10.6 


40.7 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, High School and Beyond 
Study, unpublished tabulations (September 1964). 
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Chart 5.11 



Distribution of 1980 High School Seniors Ever Enrolled in Pos^tvondary Institutions: 

February 1982 



4 -year 
institution 



2 -year 
institution 



Vocational No post- 
instttuts secondary 



All students 




White, non- 
Hispanic 



lJM i . il >". 11 " 




Black, non 
Hispanic 




Hispanic 




Mexican - 
American 




Cuban 




Puerto 
Rican 




Other 



f— 
0 




-i 1 ! ; — r- 

20 40 60 80 

Percentage distribution 



— i 
100 



White and black high school seniors were more likely than Hispanics to attend 4-year institutions 
in the 2 years following graduation. Cubans displayed the highest postsecondary enrollment rates 
of any Hispanic subgroup in 4- and 2-year institutions. 
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Table 5.12 



1980 High School Seniors 9 Report of Parents* Aspirations for Student, by Seniors' Educational 
Aspirations: United States, Spring 1982 



Seniors' fleport of Parents' Aspirations for Student 



Senas' Attend Work Enter Parents Senior Does 

Educational Attend Vocational full- the Dont Doesn't Mot 

Aspirations Total College School Time Military Care Know Apply 

Percentage Distribution 

Ail seniors 

High school graduate 100.0 . 21.4 10.0 37.0 4.0 3.6 7.0 16.8 

Some vocational school 100.0 27.3 32.6 17.7 2.4 1.9 5.6 11.6 

2 or more years "W 

vocational sctwt 100.0 42.2 29.0 8.6 4.4 2.2 3.3 10.1 

College degree i 100.0 81.1 .6 .9 .9 1.2 .7 7.6 

White males 

High school graduate 100.0 18.5 14.7 35.4 5.6 3.7 6 7 15.4 

Some vocational school 1QO.0 20.6 41 3 17.6 1.1 4.5 6.3 8 7 
2 or more years ot 

vocational school 100 0 32 9 41.3 5.6 4.7 2 3 5.1 8.1 

College degree 100.0 86 6 . 3 .6 .8 1.5 6 9.6 

White females * 

High school graduate 100 0 22 3 5.5 39.3 1 5 4.6. 7.7 19.2 

Some vocational i-chool 100 0 29.3 28.1 18.3 2 9 7 6.0 12.2 

2 or more years of 

vocational school 100.0 48.3 16.9 11 2 4 5 3.1 1.1 15.0 

. College degree 100 0 90,1 .6 3 5 1.3 6 6.6 

Biack males: 

High school giaduate 10O.0 24.1 10.5 29.5 12.8 2 3 6.5 14.3 

Some vocational school 1OO.0 32.0 23 6 24 2 10.9 1.6 1.6 6.2 

2 or more years of vocational school s 10O.0 43.8 32.2 6.8 9.3 0. 3 4 4.6 

College degree 10O.0 82.7 .7 4.6 5 8 .4 .4 5.4 

Black females _ 

High school graduate 100 0 30 0 6 6 39.4 4.5 1.3 3.9 14.4 

Soma vocational school 100.0 38 6 32 7 14 4 8 0 3.7 9.8 

2 or more years c? 

vocational school 100 0 53 1 19.4 10 0 3.7 1.5 3.3 9.1 

College degree 100.0 90 3 1 5 9 6 4 1 5 4.7 

Hispanic males 

High school graduate 100.0 19.4 10.0 40.8 3.7 2.6 6.8 16.8 

Some vocational school 100.0 22 7 40.5 18.1 2 2 0 4 1 12.4 

2 or more years of . 

vocational school 100.0 48.2 27.7 14.1 3.1 1.2 8 4.9 

College degree 100 0 86.5 1.4 3.0 1.2 6 1 6 5.8 

Hispanic females . 

High school graduate . 100.0 28 1 6.4 36 4 2 3 3.6 7 2 16 0 

Some vocational school . . . 100.0 35.1 21 6 17 3 19 0 4.0 20 1 
2 or more years ot 

vocational school 100.0 56.0 19 5 10.0 3 7 4 6 8.9 

College, degree . .. 10Q.0 87.4 1.6 4.4 .5 6 16 4.1 

NOTE. Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE U S Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, High School and Beyond Study, unpublished tabulations (August 1984). 
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Chart 5.12 



1980 High School Seniors' Report of Parents' Aspimttons for Student, by Senion' 

Education*! AspirttioBf 



Percentage 
distribution 

100 -, 



80 



60 - 



40 
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Seniors' report cf parents' 
aspiration for students: 

H Other 

1 1 Work full- time 

|| Attend -vocational 
schc^ 

WM Attend College 



High school Some Two or more College 
graduate vocational years of degree 
school vocational 
school 

Seniors' educational aspirations 



Among seniors who aspired to a college degree, 88 percent reported that their parents also hoped 
they would attend college. Seniors who wished to end their education with high school most often 
indicated that their parents wanted them to work full-time. 
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Table 5.13 

Percent of 1980 High School Seniors Entering Postsecondary School 
Immediately After Graduation Who Received a Loan or Grant: 
United States, Soring 1982 



Average Pell 



Family income 


Any 


Any 


Pel! 


Amount Per 


and Tuition Level 


loan 


Grant 


Gram 


Recipient 


• 






Percent 




AH < _ 

AU levels 


32.4 


40.7 


<l .U 




Fj^Tuiy income 










w<c than $12 000 










tuition 










Less than $1,000 


11.3 


66.8 


44.2 


998 


r 4 fWV fn CO ooo 


#1.0 








$3,000 or moie 


59.3 


91.4 


75.1 


1.284 


Family income 








k 


$12,000 to $24,999 










and tuition; 










Less than $1,000 


20.8 


44.8 


22.4 


S34 


$1,000 to $2,999 


47.2 


56.0 


30,7 


976 


$3,000 Of more 


68.8 


69.5 


37.1 


867 












Ramliy income 










\$25.000 Of more 










and' tuition: 










\less than $1,000 


1S.4 


26.7 


7.7 


733 


S\M0 to $2.999 


39.4 


35.1 


9.3 


789 


$3/006 or more 


St. 3 


39.3 


7.7 


862 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. High School and 
Beyond Study, unpublished tabulations (September 1984). 
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Chart 5.13 



Percent of 1980 High School Seniors Entering Postsecondary School Immediately Following 

Graduation Who Received a Loan or Grant 



Loans 



Grants 



Ail levels 

Tuition level: 
less than $1,000 





Family Income 
Less Than $12,000 
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Tuition level: 
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r 
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20 



—r- 
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—i — 

60 



— r- 
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— i r 
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— r~ 
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— r - 
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Within each tuition level, students from low income families were the most likely to receive 
grants. Students from middle income families in high tuition schools were the most likely to 
receive loans. 
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Tabic 5.14 



\ 



Intended Field of Study of CoUtge-Boundl High School Seniors, by Selected Characteristics: United 
Stales, Soring 1980 aod Change From Sprint 1972 

■ • \ 

; \ 

Race/ Ethnicity 

. Self-Report eO 

Sex While and Black, Htgn School Program 

Other 2 Nov Nov " 

F«ti of study Male Femaie Hispanic Hispanic Hispantc Academic General Vocational 

Percentage Distribution in 1980 

Toy «.7 54.3 84.2 10.5 . 5.3 " 58.4 27 5 14.1 

Prtprofesswnal* 50.7 4S.3 84.3 10.4 5.4 79.1 16.2 4.6 

Mwtww«s/arts 40.0 W.0 85.1 10.7 4.2 59.9 31.6 8.6 

Education 23.S 76.5 88.0 7.1 4.9 52.1 '39.5 8.4 

KsV .. 43.3 56.7 83.2 U 4 5.4 48.1 29 3 22.6 

Social sc*»C«...'. 2*1 71.S 82.6 11.1 6.3 70.3 24,0 5.7 

Biotofly/physicai _ ,, 

saera/matiwnuiics M.2 38.6 89.1 6.7 4.2 73.0 21.6 5.S 

Computer/engineering/ „„ „. 

architecture 76.1 23.9 82.2 12 2 5.6 67.0 20.9 12.2 

. 56.2 43.1 85.7 8.0 6.4 32.8 37.0 30.2 

Health 11-7 61.3 83.2 11 6 5.2 57.5 27.9 14.6 

Percentage Point Change From 1972 

Tow - -40 4.9 -6.9 4.4 2.5 -11.7 5.6 6.1 

PreprofesswnalS -13,0 13.0 -7.5 4.2 3.4 -7.7 4.9 2.7 , 

Humami*s/ans 2 5 -2.5 -5.6 5.0 .6 - 0.2 6.7 4.0 

Education -4.5 4.5 -3.9 1.8 2.1 -19.3 16.9 2.4 

Business -20 4 20.4 -5 0 3.5 1.5 -5.4 j7 1.6 

SocWscience -21.4 21.4 -7.7 4.1 3.5 -1.8 5 1.3 

science/maihematcs -3.5 3.5 -5.2 1.8 3.3 -11 5 8.1 3.8- 

Computer/engineering/ ^ n _ n <c . 

architecture -16,0 16.0 -10.2 7.2 3.1 -7.0 1.6 5.5 

Agnculture/home ' . cfl _ 

Konomcs/vocatwna! -6.2 6.2 -7.2 j 7 3.5 -17.5 6.9 10.7 

Health -4.6 4.6 -6.7 4.5 • 2.2 -11,6 3.9 7.7 

i T h« "college- bound" were seniors who planned to go to coiieoe at sometime in the future, whether in the year foilowing high school or iatef and whether 

tull-time or part-time. 

*The "other" classification include* As»*n or Pacific Islander and American Indian/Alaskan Native. 
SThe pre professional category Include* »dvanced-<Jegree field* such as dentistry, law, and medicine. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Longitudinal Study of the High School Ciass of 1972 end High 
School and Beyond, unpublished tabulations (January 1964}. 
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Chart 5.14 



Intended FleW of Study of College-Bound 1980 High Scbooi Seakxi 
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In 1980, females were disproportionately represented among college aspirants intending to major 
in humanities/arts, education, business, social science, or health. The preprofessional Fields and 
computer /engineering/architecture fields became less male-dominated choices between 1972 and 
19S2. 
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Table 5.15 



Occupational Pints of High School Seniors, by Selected Oumcteristks: United States, Spring 1980 and 
Change From Spring 1972 



Occupation 



Tctt 

Professional t* 

Professional II 3 

Techrwcai 

Teacher* 

Manager /proprietor 

Cttftsmtn/opcfattvft 

Clerical/sales 

Service 

Farmer and farm laborer 
■ MMary 



Total 

Professional I 2 

Professional tl 3 

Technical 

Teacher 4 

Manager/proprietor. ... 
Craftsman/operative 

Ciercai/saJes 

Service 

farmer ami farm laborer 
Mtitfary 



Race/Ethnicity 



Sex 



Male 



Female 



Wtoteand 
Other, 1 Non- 
Hispanic 



Black, 
Non- 
Hisparcc 



Sett-Reported 
High School Program 



Hispanic 



Academic 



General 



Vocational 



Percentage OislribuUon in 1980 



47.8 


52.2 


821 


11.6 


6.4 


38.9 


36.6 . 


24.5 


42.5 


57.5 


82.5 


12.0 


5.4 


52.4 


32.5 


15.2 


48.8 


51.4 


83.1 


11.0 


6.0 


69.S 


23.1 


7.1 


61.5 


31.5 


78.6 


14.5 


6.9 


39.9 


34.0 


26.1 


18.1 


81.9 


85.0 


87 


6.4 


47.6 


41.0 


11.5 


5I.S 


42.0 


83.0 


12.0 


5.1 


37.8 


39.2 


23.1 


tst 


18.2 


83.1 


9.2 


7.6 


14.2 


45.3 


40.5 


12.9 


87.1 


77.9 


14.5 


7.7 ' 


17.6 


35.4 


46.8 


31.S 


68.1 


81.7 


10.7 


7.6 


20.8 


51.7 


27.5 


86.7 


13.3 


88.7 


4.7 


6.6 


15.5 


46.2 


36.3 


74.7 


25.3 


66.1 


25.0 


8.9 


27.3 


45.7 


27.0 



Percentage Point Change From 1972 



.3 


-.3 


-6.0 


3.1 


2.9 


-7.6 


6.5 


1.1 


-4.9 


4.9 


■ -4.1 


1.9 


2.1 


-8.1 


4.5 


3.7 


-177 


177 


-7.9 


4.0 


4.0 


-11.7 


8.3 


3.5 


-3.1 


3.1 


-10.7 


7.2 


3.5 


-14.4 


6.4 


8.0 


-93 


9.3 


-2.9 


2 


2.8 
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iyrv# "other" classification includes Asian or Pacific islander ami American Indian/ Alaskan Native. 
*The professional I category Includes the occupations of accountant, architect, engineer, end librarian. 

*Trt« professional II category Includes the occupations of chemist, dentist, judge, lawyer, mathematician, physician, statistician, and college or university 
teacher. 

*Tbe teacher category includes all teachers except those in colleges and universities. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department ot Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 1972 and High 
School and Beyond, unpublished tabulations (January 1964). 
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Chart 5.15 



Occupational Plans of 1980 High School Seniors 
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Occupational plans of high school seniors followed sex stereotypes less in 1980 than in 1972* 
However, large differences remained in the cnoice of teaching and in technical and skilled occupa- 
tions. 
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Data Sources 



Source and Reliability of Estimates 

The information presented in this report was obtained from 
many sources, including Federal and State agencies, private 
research organizations, and professional associations. The 
data were collected using several research methods including 
surveys of a universe (such as all colleges) or of a sample, 
compilations of administrative records, and statistical pro- 
jections A description of the information source and 
methods of data collection used for each data set is 
presented by each sponsoring organization in the following 
subsections, preceded by a general discussion of data ac- 
curacy* 

Accuracy of Data 

The accuracy of any data is determined by the joint effects 
of sampling and nonsampling errors. Estimates based on a 
sample will differ somewhat from the figures that would 
have been obtained if a complete census had been taken us- 
ing the same survey instruments, instructions, ami pro- 
cedures. The resulting differences are called sampling errors 
or sampling variability. In addition, all surveys, bcth 
universe and sample, are subject to design, reporting, ai;d 
processing errors, and errors due to nonresponse. To the ex- 
tent possible, these nonsampling errors are kept to a 
minimum by methods built into the survey procedures. In 
general, however, the y ef fects of nonsampling errors are less 
gaugcable than tho$e prod .jed by sampling variability. 

The standard error is the primary measure of sampling 
variability. The chances are about 68 out of 100 that an 
estimate from the sample would differ from a complete cen- 
sus by less than the standard error. The chances are about 
90 out of 100 that the difference would be less than 1.65 
times the standard error; about 95 out of 100 that the dif- 
ference would be less than 1 .96 times the standard error; 
and about 99 out of 100 that it would be less than 2.5 times 
as large. Thus,, the standard error provides a specific range 
with a stated confidence within which a given estimate 
would lie if a complete ccmus had been conducted. 

To illustrate this further, consider the table Al of standard 
errors and 90 percent confidence intervals for estimates 
from the High School and Beyond (HS&B) sample. For an 
estimate of 30 percent of males participating in a program, 
the table shows that the standard error is 0.6 percent. This 
means that the chances are about 68 out of 100 that the 30 
percent estimate is within 0.6 percent of the percent tha, 
could result from a complete census. Therefore, the 68 per- 
cent confidence interval is 29.4 to 30.6. In order to increase 
our confidence to 90 percent, we would have to use 1.65 



times the standard error or 0-99 percent. Therefore the 90 
percent confidence interval (rounded to tenths of a percent) 
would then be 29.0 to 31.0, which is the interval shown in 
the table. 

A similar statement can be made concerning an estimated 
difference. The standard error of a difference between two 
sample estimates is approximately equal to the square root 
of the sum of the squared standard errors of the estimates. 
The standard error of a difference, a-b, is in fact: 

s.e.^ « Vs.c.* a + s.e. 2 b -2$*.^ 

It should be noted that the standard errors presented in 
subsequent sections and in the original documents are ap- 
proximations. That is, to derive estimates of standard errors 
that would be applicable to a wide variety of items and 
could be prepared at a moderate cost, a number of approx- 
imations were required. As a result, the standard errors 
presented provide a general order of magnitude ratter than, 
the exact standard error for any specific stem. 

The preceding discussion on sampling variability was 
directed toward a situation concerning one or two estimates. 
A more difficult situation is encountered when determining 
the accuracy of statistical projections. In general, the further 
away from the actual data being used for the projections, 
the greater the variability in the projection. That is, if an- 
nual data from 1970 to 1983 are being used to project enroll- 
ment in institutions of higher education, the further away 
from 1983 one gets, the more variability in the projection. 
Cm Is less sure of the 1993 projection of enrollment in in- 
stitutions of liighcr education than the 1986 projection. A 
detailed discussion of the projections methodology is con* 
tained in Projections of Education Statistics to 1992-93, 
1985. 

Sources of Information 

A large number and variety of sources wereused as the basis 
of information for this report. Particular care should be 
taken in comparing data from the different sources. Dif- 
ferences in procedures, timing, phrasing of questions, inter- 
viewer training, and so forth, mean that the results from the 
several sources are not strictly comparable. The information 
in this report comes from the following different sources 
identified by the sponsoring agency or organization. 
Government sources are presented first, followed by private 
research and professional associations. It shook* be noted 
that more extensive documentation of survey procedures 
does not imply more problems with the data, only that more 
information is available on certain surveys than on others. 
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National Center for Education Statistics r 

Common Core of Data / 

The Common Core of Data (CCD) survey is a coordinated 
effort admiristered by the National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES) to acquire and maintain statistical data on 
the 50 States, the District of Columbia, and the outlying 
areas. The CCD survey is a universe survey of State educa- 
tion agencies and the education agencies of the District of 
Columbia and outlying areas. Information is collected an- 
nually on staff and students at *hc school, LEA, and State 
levels. Revenues and expenditures are collected at the LEA 
and State levels. 

Since the CCD is a universe survey, the information 
presented in this report from the CCD is not subject to 
sampling error. However, nonsampling error could occur 
from two possible sources— nonreturn and misreporting. In 
j 'the case of CCD, nonreturn is minimal, with education 
agencies submitting almost all of the six survey instruments 
each year. 

With the submission of data for over 85,000 public schools 
and approximately 15,800 local school districts compiled fcy 
57 educatior agencies, the opportunity does exist, however, 
for misreporting. NCES attempts to minimize these errors 
by working closely with the Council of Chief State School 
OfHcers (CCSSO) and its Committee on Evaluation and In- 
\ for::rUion Systems (CEIS). 

\ Upon receipt of the data at NCES from the education agen- 
cies, the data are subjected to a comprehensive edit pro- 
cedure. In cases where data are determined to be inconsis- 
tent, missing or out-of-range, the education agencies are 
contacted fo* verification and when necessary, revisions are 
made. 

As in any questionnaire survey, interpretation of instruc- 
tions and definitions may vary among respondents. Because 
elementary /secondary education is a State and local respon- 
sibility, any statistical total for the Nation as a whole reflects 
a composite of the different reporting practices irv the States 
- and areas. The use of standard forms and definitions tends 
to minimize these variations. Whenever State deviations 
from prescribed definitions and instructions are known, 
they arc indicated in the footnotes. The State education 
agencies report data to NCES from data collected and 
edited in their regular reporting cycles for which they are 
reimbursed by NCES. NCES encourages the agencies to in- 
corporate NCES items they do not already collect into their 
own survey systems where they /ill also be available for the 
subsequent CCD survey. Thj result over time has been 



fewer missing cells in each State's response with a lessening 
need to impute data. 

If questions arise concerning the Common Core of Data 
they can be directed to: 

Warren A. Hughes, Sr. 
Institutional Surveys Branch 
National Center for Education Statistics 
1200 19th Street, NW. 
c Washington, D.C. 2020S-14Q2 

Fast Response Survey System 

Survey of Remedial/ Developmental Studies in 

Institutions of Higher Education, 1984 

The Fast Response Survey System (FRSS) was established 
by NCES so that education data, needed within the Depart- 
ment of Education (ED) for planning and policy formula- 
tion, could be collected quickly and with minimum burden 
on respondents. FRSS provides preliminary estimates in as 
little as 4 months after the questionnaire has been 
developed, it accomplishes this by using small, preselected, 
general-purpose national samples, prearranged data collec- 
tion procedures, ard short, easily answerable question- 
naires. Since the in ception of the FRSS, 21 surveys have 
been conducted. 

* » 

The survey of remedial/developmental courses in instruc- 
tions cf higher education was requested by the Office of the 
Under Secretary of the Department of Educatiqn to collect 
national data on the extensiveness and characteristics of 
remedial programs for entering freshmen. In 'August 1984 
questionnaires were mailed to a stratified random sample of 
approximately 500 institutions of higher education- The 
response rate was 96 percent. The estimates were adjusted 
for non-response and measures of precision were calculated. 
The precision of an estimate can be measured by its coeffi- 
cient cf variation jfc.V.) which is the ratio of the standard 
error of an estimate to the estiritete itself. Generally, CV f s 
for estimates, or for numbers in ^he table, are about 5 per- 
cent, ranging from 2 percent for estimates based on the total 
U.S. to 7 percent for subsets of the total U S. 

For further information about FRSS \n this particular 
study, contact: 

Douglas A. Wright 
Fast Response Survey System 
National Center for Education Statistics 
1200 19th Street, NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20208-1402 
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I9S3S4 Private School Survey 

The 1983 Private School Survey was conducted by Westat 
for the National Center for Education Statistics. The survey 
was carried out in two parts, one based on a "list" frame, 
and one based on an "area" frame. Tne area frame was used 
under the assumption that the lists available to NCES 
were not entirely comprehensive, and that list building 
techniques applied to a sample of Census areas would reveal 
some additional private schools. 

NCES started with the most complete list available, which 
was comprised of some 21,000 schools, and conducted an 
update effort in 1983, based on review of new directories 
and other published sources* This effort resulted in a list of 
just under 27,000 schools. This frame was then stratified in- 
to 12 strata based on various combinations of religious af- 
filiation and school level. A systematic sample of 1,320 
schools was selected with probabilities equal to the square 
root of the enrollment of the school divided by the sutfi of 
the square roots of enrollment for all of the schools in the 
stratum. Inflating this sample provided an estimation 
universe, which was subsequently reduced by removing the 
estimated numbers of duplicates, non-respondents, coding 
errors^ and ineligible*. The final estimated list universe of 
schools was 21,710. After follow-up procedures, the final 
response rate for the information presented here was 93 per- 
cent with little variation by affiliation category. 

For the area sample, the basic frame was a list .of all counties 
reported from the J 980 Census, adjusted so that indepen- 
dent cities were treated as counties and smaller counties were 
combined with other contiguous counties. This produced a 
list of 2,497 sampling units. These sampling units were 
stratified according to the four Census regions, m or out of 
a 'Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA), and 
above or below the median private school enrollment for 
that region and SMSA staius, yielding 16 strata. The final 
sample was a systematic one comprised of 75 sampling 
units, 8 of which were drawn with certainty based upon 
populations exceeding 1.7 million in the 1980 Census. The 
remaining units were selected with probabilities propor- 
tionate to the square root of the population of the unit 
within the stratum. 

For each of the sampling units in the area design, non- 
overlapping (with the list frame* schools were sought by 
reviewing directo ?s of various types, e.g., local, private 
school organizations, telephone directories, and by* 
telephone contacts with officials, churches, chambers of 



commerce, and selected vendors such as milk, companies. 
These procedures produced 901 schools which met NCES 
criteria as functioning private schools. Survey and follow- 
up produced a response rate of 88 percent. When weighted, 
these data inflated to approximately 6,000 schools nationally. 
Since the area frame was designed to be nonoverlapping 
with the list frame, results for the area sample were combin- 
ed with those for the list sample. 

Additional information is available from: 

Jeffrey Williams 
Elementary and Secondary Education Analysis Branch 
National Center for Education Statistics 
1200 19th Street, NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20208-1402 

Teacher Demand and Shortage Survey 

The 1983-84 Survey of Teacher Demand and Shortage was 
conducted by the Research Triangle Institute of North 
Carolina, under contract with the National Center for 
Education Statistics. During the 1983-84 school year, survey 
forms were sent in December of 1983 to a statistically 
selected sample of 2,540 of the approximately 15,300 public / 
education agencies and to 1 ,000 of the approximately 27,000 
private schools in the Nation. Useable responses were receiv- 
ed from 2,263 public education agencies and 809 private 
schools. The responses were appropriately weighted and 
multiplied to provide estimate for each of the groupings 
specified on the table. Estimates with very large sampling 
errors have be^n noted on the tables and readers are cau- 
tioned about drawing interpretations from data based on 
smail samples. Detailed sampling error tables are available 
from the project officer. 

Persons requiring ritesc^et ailed information on this survey 
should contact the survey project officer: 

John Sietsema s 
National Center for Education Statistics 
1200 19th Street, NW. \ 
Washingiun, D.C. 20208-1402 

Higfter Education General Information Survey \^ 

The Higher Education General Information Survey 
(HEGIS) is joordinated effort administered by the N^k % 
tional Center taj? Education Statistics (NCES). Its purpose is \ 
to acquire and maintain statistical data on the characteristics 
and operations of institutions oFhigher education. HEGIS, 
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developed in 1966, is an annual universe survey of institu- 
tions listed in the latest Education Directory, Colleges and 
Universities. 

The information presented in this report draws on HEGIS 
surveys which solicit information concerning institutional 
characteristics, faculty salaries, finances, enrollment, and 
degrees. These surveys arc part of the ova-all HEGIS 
package and as such cover all institutions in the universe. 
The data presented, therefore, are not subject to sampling 
error hut are subject to nonsampling error. Due to the dif- 
fering information solicited by !he various survey in- 
struments, the sources of nonsampling mors differ. Each 
survey will therefore be discussed separately • A validation 
study, "HEGIS Post-Survey Validation Study," was con- 
ducted for two HEGIS surveys, enrollment and degrees, in 
1979. The information concerning the nonsampling error of 
these two surveys presented in this appendix draws con- 
siderably on this study. 

institutional Characteristics of Colieges and 
Universities 

The Institutional Characteristics Survey provides the basis 
for the universe of institutions presented in the Education 
Directory, College and Universities, and used in all other 
HEGIS data collection activities. Th* universe is comprised 
of institutions that offer at least a 1-year program of college- 
level studies leading toward a degree and that meet certain 
accreditation criteria. In the fall, institutions included in the^ 
Directory the previous year receive a computer printout of 
their information with a request to update. Institutions not 
previously included that have applied for Directory listing 
are sent a questionnaire form. All institutions reported are 
certified as eligible to be listed by the Division of Eligibility 
and Agency Evaluation within the U.S. Department of 
Education. 

Opening Fail Enrollment in Institutions of Higher 
Education 

Opening Fall Enrollment in Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion has been part of the HEGIS series since its develop- 
ment. The enrollment survey, as with the HEGIS degree 
survey, docs not appear to suffer significantly from prob- 
lems of nonreturn. The major sources of nonsampling er- 
ror for this survey come from classification problems, 
availability of needed data, interpretation of definitions, the 
survey due date, and operational errors. Of these, the 
classification of students appears to be the main source of 



error. Institutions have problems in correctly classifying 
first-time freshmen, other first-time students, and 
unclassified students for both full-time and part-time 
categoric?. These problems arc more evident at 2-year in- 
stitutions (both private and pubHc) and the private 4-year in- 
stitutions. In 1977-78 the classification problem led to an 
estimated overcount of 11,000 full-time students and an 
undcrcount of 19,000 part-time students. Although the 
percentage of error for the grand total was quite small (less 
than 1 percent), the percentage of errors for detailed student 
levels might be as high as 5 percent or even higher at certain 
student levels. 

Salaries, Tenure, and Fringe Benefits of Full-Time 
Instructional Faculty * 

The Salaries, Tenure, and Fringe Benefits of Full-Timc in- 
structional Faculty survey has been collected every year 
since 1966, except for 1973-74. Although the survey form 
has changed a number of times during these years, only 
comparable data are presented in the report. The data are 
collected from the colleges and universities in a summary 
fashion. 

This survey differs from other HEGIS surveys in that im- 
putations are not made for nonrespondents. Thus, there is 
some possibility that the salary averages presented in this 
report may differ from the results of a complete enumera- 
tion of all colleges and universities. The response rate for the 
1981-83 survey was 89.7 percent. The response rate for 
public colleges of 97.9 percent was substantially higher than 
the response rate for private colleges of 82 .9 percent. It is 
probable that the public colleges" salary data are more ac- 
curate than the data for private colleges. Other sources of 
nonsampling error include computational errors and 
misclasstfication in reporting and processing. 

NCES checked data reported by the individual colleges for 
internal and longitudinal consistency. The colleges were 
contacted by mail or telephone to check on inconsistent 
data. 



Degfecs and Other Formal Awards Conferred 

The Degrees and Other Formal Awards Conferred survey 
has been part of the HEGIS series since its development. 
For the 1970-71 survey, however, the taxonomy was chang- 
ed. The information from survey years 1970-71 through the 
present is therefore directly comparable, but care must be 
taken if information before this date is included in any com- 
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pari son. The nonreturn rale docs not appear to be a signifi- 
cant source of nonsampUng error for this survey. The return 
rate over the years has been extremely high, with the rate for 
years 1977-78 and 1978-79 at 100 percent. Because of the 
high return rate, nonsampling error caused by imputation 
would also be minimal. 

The major sources of nonsampling error for this survey are: 
differences in the HEG1S program taxonomies and tax- 
onomies used by the school; classification of double majors 
and double degrees; operational problems; and timing of 
the survey. In the validation study conducted in 1979, it was 
found that the sources of nonsampling error noted above 
contributed to an error rate of 0.3 percent ovcrreporting of 
bachelor's degrees and 1.3 percent overreporting of master's 
degrees. The differences, however, varied greatly among 
fields. Over 50 percent of the fields selected for the study 
1 had no errors identified. The major categories of fields that 
had large differences were: business and management, 
education, engineering, letters, and psychology. It is also 
shown that differences in proportion to the published 
figures were less than 1 percent for most of the selected fields 
that had some errors. Exceptions to these were: master's 
and Ph.D. programs in labor and industrial relations (20 
percent and 8 percent), bachelor's and master's programs in 
art education (3 percent and 4 percent); bachelor's and 
Ph.D. programs in business and commerce, and distributive 
education (5 percent and 9 percent); master's programs in 
philosophy (8 percent); and Ph.D. programs in psychology 
(11 percent). 

Financial Statistics of Institutions of 
Higher Education 

The Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher Education 
survey has been part of the HEOIS series since its develop- 
ment. A number of changes were made in the financial 
survey instruments in 1975. While these changes were 
significant, only comparable information on trends is 
presented in this report. Other possible sources of non- 
sampling error in the financial statistics arc nonresponse, 
imputation, and misclassification. The response rate has 
' been over 90 percent for the year* reported. Two gentral 
methods of. imputation have been used: (1) if prior year's 
data were available for a nonresponding institution, these 
data were inflated using the Higher Education" Price Index 
and adjusted according to changes in enrollments; or (2) if 
nfo previous yeatN data weie available, current data were us- 
ed from peer institutions selected for location (State or 
region), control, level, and enrollment size of institution. 
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For the most recent year reported, the imputation method 
did not include the adjustment for changes in enrollments. It 
should be noted that the imputed current funds expenditures 
of the nonres pendents are less than 3 percent of the ag- 
gregate U.S. total. 

To reduce reporting error, NCES uses national standards 
for reporting finance statistics. These standards are contain- 
ed in College and University Business Administration: Ad- 
ministrative Services (1974 Edition), published by the Na- 
tional Association of College and University Business Of- 
ficers; Audits of Colleges and Universities (as amended 
August 31, 1974), by the American Institute of Certified 
Public Accoutants; and HEC1S Financial Reporting Guide 
(1980), by NCES. Wherever possible, definitions and for- 
mats in the survey form are consistent with those in these 
three accounting texts. 

If questions exist concerning the surveys used as data 
sources for this report, or if other questions arise concerning 
HEGIS, they can be directed to: 

Curtis O. Baker 
University and College Surveys and 
Studies Branch 
National Center for Education Statistics 
1200 19th Street, NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20208-1402 

National Longitudinal Study of the High School 
Class of 1972 

The National Longitudinal Study {NLS) of the High School 
Class of 1972 periodically queries a national sample of the 
1972 high school seniors to chart their educational, voca- 
tional, and personal development. NLS was initiated in the 
spring of 1972 by NCES. Over 1,000 public and private 
schools and nearly 18,000 students participated- Four 
follow-up surveys have been conducted since the 1972 base- 
year survey, in the fall of 1973, 1974, 1976, and 1979. 

The original sample design was a deeply stratified two-stage 
probability sample with s hools as first-stage sampling units 
and students as second-stage units. The first-stage sampling 
frame was constructed from computerized school files 
maintained by the Office of Education and by the National 
Catholic Education AssoMation. Three strata were created: 
(1) schools in low income areas or with high black 
enrollments; (2) schools with large enrollments; and (3) 
schools with small enrollments. Within the firsf stratum, 
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schools were selected attwicAhc simple random sampling 
rate to ensure that the number of black students would be 
adequate for policy analysis. Within each of the other two 
strata, schools were selected at a fixed rate proportional to 
the total enrollment in that stratum. From each selected 
school, 18 students were randomly chosen to participate. 
The samples represent the Nation's 12th grade enrollment 
in 1972 in all public and private schools. 

The main source of nonsampling error in a longitudinal 
study is usually the decrease in return rates over time. With 
NLS t 948 of the l t 200 primary sample schools participated 
in the base-year survey. Of the remainder, 21 had no seniors 
enrolled, and 231 either refused to participate or could not 
because they had received the request too late in the school 
year. In the summer of 1973, NCES made further attempts 
to secure the participation of the 231 schools that had not 
participated in the base-year survey, and to replace the 21 
schools that had no seniors. 

The "rcsurvey" activity, initiated prior to the first follow-up 
survey, involved securing school cooperation, choosing ran- 
dom samples of up to 18 former 1972 seniors per school, 
and then securing the last known addresses of those selected. 
This activity was successful in 205 of the 23! primary sample 
schools; thus, students from 1,153 of the 1,200 primary 
sample schools were included in the first follow-up survey. 
Also, an additional sample of 200 school districts was con- 
tacted during the base year to identify public schools not in- 
cluded -in the original school sampling frame. Forty-five 
such schools were identified, and 23 of these were randomly 
selected as an "augmentation" sample to comoensatc for 
base-year undercoverage. Samples of former 1972 seniors 
from 16 of these augmentation schools participated in the 
first and subsequent follow-up surveys. 

Due to the complexities of the base-year data collection, 
both unequivocal base-year data availability rates and 
subsequent foHow-up response rates are difficult to com- 
pute. However, using the augmented base-year sample, the 
return rates were quite high. 

Among the 16,683 individuals responding to the base-year 
questionnaire, the percentages also responding in the first, 
second, third, and fourth follow-up were approximately 94, 
93, 89, and 83 percent, respectively. Of the 21,350 first 
follow-up questionnaire respondents, 95, 91, and 84 percent 
also responded to the second, third,* and fourth follow-up, 
respectively. Sample retention among the 20,782 second 



follow-up respondents was 94 percent for the third follow- 
up and 87 percent for the fourth. Approximately 91 percent 
of the 20,092 third follow-up respondents also responded in 
the fourth follow-up. 

Another area of possible nonsampling error in the NLS 
estimates is that of sample weights and nonresponse ad- 
justments. Since students wert selected with unequal prob- 
ability, sample weighted tabulations could be misleading; 
thus, sample weights were computed for each student. The 
unadjusted sample weights were calculated as the inverse of 
sample inclusion probabilities, which are a function of the 
school selection probabilities arid the student selection pro- 
babilities within school* Such calculations were difficult due 
to the several post hoc redefinitions of the sample; however, 
appropriate weighting was accomplished. 

To provide better estimates of the attributes of this popula- 
tion, it was necessary to address the problem of compen- 
sating for instrument nonresponse. This was accomplished 
through weight adjustments. Because of the various sample 
redefinitions and augmentations, several sets of adjusted 
weights were computed. The general procedure used was a 
weighting-class approach, which distributes the weights of 
nonrespondents to respondents most like them. Weighting 
classes were defined by several survey classification 
variables: race, sex, high school curriculum, high school 
grades, and parents* education. Differential response rates 
for students in different weighting classes were reflected in 
this adjustment. 

In addition to the nonresponse adjustment, the problem of 
nonresponse was addressed by identifying 88 critical ques- 
tions. Special effort was then made to contact participants 
who failed to respond to these items in their questionnaires. 



Estimates of the sampling errors for the NLS were 
calculated as a joint function of the estimated percentage 
and the sample size for the percentage base (denominator). 
The actual standard error estimate for a percentage from the 
complex stratified multistage NLS sample is inflated over 
the standard error estimate that would have been obtained 
had a simple-random sample of students been selected. The 
estimated standard errors ranged from 1.19 to 6.00 for a 
sample size equal to 100 and estimated percentages of 1 (or 
99) to 50; and standard errors ranged from 0.08 to 0.42 for a 
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sample size equal to 20,000 and the sam^ estimated percen 
tages. 

Questions concerning the NLS can v v directed to: 

Andrew Koistad 
Longitudinal Studies Branch 
National Center for Education Statistics 
1200 1 9th Street, NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20208-1402 



High School and Beyond 

High School and Beyond (HS&B) is a national longitudinal 
survey of 1980 high school seniors and sophomores con- 
ducted by NCES. A probability sample of 1,015 high 
schools was selected with a target number of 36 seniors and 
36 sophomores in each of the schools. A total of 58,270 
students participated in the base-year survey. Substitutions 
were made for noncooperating schools in those strata where 
it was possible, but not for students. Student and parent 
refusals and student absences resulted in an 84 percent com- 
pletion rate for students. This refers to the overall return 
rate of the survey and not the completion rate of each item 
within the survey. 

Several small groups in the population were oversampled to 
allow for special study of certain types of schools or 
students. Students completed questionnaires and took a bat- 
tery of cognitive tests. In addition, a sample of parents of 
sophomores and seniors (about 3,600 for each cohort) was 
surveyed. 

Nonrcsponse can come from the 9 percent school 
nonrcsponse, a 16 percent student nonrcsponse, and the 
nonrcsponse rates for given items. The nonrcsponse rates by 
item for those students returning a survey range from a low 
of 03 percent (questioning if the student expects to 
graduate) to a high of 21 percent (concerning family in- 
come). Examples of the sampling variability in the estimates 
from the HSB survey are given in table Al. 

The standard error (s.e.) of an individual percentage (p) can 
also be approximated by the formula s.c.(p) = 
1 .6/p{ 100»p)/n where n is the sample size and 1 .6 is a factor 
used to adjust for the particular sample design used in High 
School and Beyond. In evaluating a difference between two 
percentages, the standard error of the difference may be 
conservatively approximated by taking the square root of 



the sum of the squared standard errors of the two percen- 
tages. For example, the estimated percentage of seniors in 
the Northeast enrolled in academic programs was 5 1 percent 
while the estimate for seniors in the South was 33 percent, a 
difference of IS percentage points. Using the formula and 
the sample sizes from the table, the standard errors of the 
two percentages being compared are calculated to be: 

1.6 V(Sl) (49)/5,587 -1.1 

1.6 V(33)(67)/9 f I42 = 0.8 

The standard error of the difference is therefore 

V 1.12 + o.82 = Vl.21 + 0.64 = 1.4 

The sampling error (95 chances in 100) of the difference is 
double the standard error, or approximately 3 percentage 
points, and the 95 percent confidence interval for the dif- 
ference is 18 ± 3 or 15 to 21 percentage points. 

As part of the first followup survey of High School and 
Beyond, transcripts were requested in fall 1982 for an 
18,152-mcmber subsamplc 6f the sophomore cohort. Of the 
15,941 transcripts actually obtained, 1,969 were excluded 
because the students had dropped out of school before 
graduation, 799 were excluded because they were in- 
complete, and 1,057 transcripts were excluded because 
either the student graduated before 1982 or the transcript in- 
dicated neither a dropout status nor graduation. Thus, 
12,116 transcripts were utilized for the overall curriculum 
analysis. All courses in each transcript were assigned a 
6-digit code based on A Classification of Secondary School 
Courses (CSSQ which was developed by Evaluation 
Technologies, Inc. under contract with NCES. The number 
of credits earned in each course was expressed in Carnegie 
units. The Carnegie unit is a standard of measurement that 
represents one credit for the completion of a 1-year course. 
To receive credit for a course, the student must have receiv- 
ed a pa&ing grade (pass, D, or higher). Students who 
transferred from public to private schools or from private to 
public schools between their sophomore and senior years 
were eliminated from public/private analyses. 

The High School and Beyond survey included a cognitive 
test battery that was administered to the students. The 1980 - 
sophomore cohort took the same battery of cognitive tests 
in both the base year (1980) and the follow-up (1982). The 
test battery comprised six tests which covered the areas of 
reading, vocabulary, writing, mathematics, science and 
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civics education. These tests were constructed by the Educa- 
tional Testing Service from their question pool. 

The analysis of the reading, science, and m a t hema t ics tests 
presented in this report was based on 19,40* sophomores of 
1980 who also took the follow-up test in 1982. The reading 
test focused on straightforward comprehension, but also re- 
quired the use of bod analytic and interpretive skills. The 
science test was a brief assessment of science knowledge and 
scientific reasoning ability. The mathematics test contained 
two parts: one required the use of basic arithmetic computa- 
tion skills; the other tested problem-solving abilities and 
higher-level mathematical skills (application). 

The Hispanic analyses presented in this report rdied on 
students' self identification to classify respondents as 
members of the various Hispanic subgroups. The classifica- 
tion was based on respondents' answers to the following 
questions: "What is your origin or descent? (If more than 
one, please mark below the one you consider the most im- 
portant :>art of your background) (MARK ONE)." Under 
the beading Hispanic or Spanish, four possible answers were 
Jsted: 1) Mexican, Mexican-American, Chicano; 2) Cuban, 
Cubano; 3) Puerto-Rican, Puertorriqueno or Boricua; 4) 
Other Latin American, Latino, Hispanic, or Spanish des- 
cent (WRITE IN). 



If questions arise concerning the High School and Beyond 
study, contact: 

Jeffrey Owings 
Longitudinal Studies Branch 
National Center for Education Statistics 
1200 19th Street, NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20208-1402 



Second International Mathematics Study 

The Second International Mathematics Study was organized 
under an association of research institutes in about 24 coun- 
tries known as the International Association for Evaluation 
of Educational Achievement (EEA). Sample surveys of two 
population groups were cond u ct e d during the 1981-82 
school year in 20 countries. Data were collected from school 
administrators, teachers, and students. 

Population A included all students in the grade where the 
majority of students had attained the age of 13.0 to 13.1 
years by the middle of the school year. In all countries, 
school ynroffnv^tf is nearly universal at that age and 
represents the final year of elementary school for most 
countries. For the United States, population A was the 
eighth grade. For Japan, the seventh grade was chosen for 



Table Al 

Standard Errors of the Estimated Percent Partkipafeg is Scfccaed 
Programs of the High School tad Beyoad Steiy 



Subgroup 


Estimated 
Percent 


Standard Error of 
Estimated Percent 


90 Percent Confdeaca 
Infevaf 




10 (or 90) 


0.3 


9.5-10.5(89.5*0.5) 




30 (or 70) 


.4 


29.3-30.7(09.3-70.7) 




50 


.5 


49.2-50.8 


Males or females 


10 (or 90) 


.4 


9.4-10.6(89.4-90.6) 




30 (or 70) 


.6 


; 29.0-31.0(69.0-71.0) 




so 


.6 


49.0-51 .0 


Blacks 


10 (or 90) 


.7 


8.8-1 1.2(88.8-91 .2) 




30 (or 70) 


1.1 


28.2-31.8(68.2-71.8) 




so 


1.2 


48.1-51.9 


Hispanics , 


10 (or 90) 


.8 


, 8.7-11.3(88.7-9^3) 


30 (or 70) 


1.2 


28.9-32,0(68.0-72.0) 




50 


1.3 


4TO-52.2 
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study because the cognitive mathematics tests were more ap- 
propriate for that grade level. 

Population B was defined as all students who were in the 
terminal grade of secondary education and who were study- 
ing mathematics as a substantial part of their academic pro- 
gram. These students were taking at least 5 hoars of 
mathematics classes each week* In the United States, classes 
of pce-calculus and calculus were chosen. These classes 
represented about 12 percent of the total age group. In other 
countries, population B represented between 6 and 50 per- 
cent of the age group. 

Altogether, about 20 country educational systems par- 
ticipated in the population A survey and IS systems par- 
ticipated in the population B survey. The sample sizes for 
these 35 samples ranged from 1,000 to 8,800 students. 

Further information on the sampling methodology) and 
response rates is available from: 

Larry E. Suter 
International Education Statistics Program 
National Center for Education Statistics 
1200 19th St., NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20208-1402 

National Institute of Education 

Graduate Record Examinations and Professional 
School Admission Test Score Changes 

The National Institute of Education (NIE) has analyzed 
changes over two decades in performance on graduate and 
professional school admissions tests. Approximately 25 to 
30 percent of the potential pool of U.S. college graduates 
and soon-to-be graduates take these tests. Th^23 types of 
tests examined included tests of general learned abilities and 
tests of advanced achievement in 15 specific subject areas. 
For most of these tests, the analysis covered the years 1964 
to 1982, lest taners, although not statistically representative 
of all graduates, do comprise a significant sample, and their 
performance can be used as one indicator of the changing 
quality of student learning in U.S. higher education. 

In the NIE analysis, change is measured against the mean 
standard deviation for a specific time period. Standard 
deviation units are a far more accurate way of measuring 
change in performance over time for these tests tan either 
points or percentages, principally because: (a) no two of 
these examinations have the same scales, and (b) the stan- 



dard deviation accounts for the different characteristics of 
many groups of students who took these examinations over 
a long period of time. 

Those interested in further information -nay refer to the Na- 
tional Institute of Education publication* The Standardized 
Test Scores qf College Graduates, 1964-1982, 1985, or con- 
tact: 

Clifford Adelman 
National Institute of Education 

1200 19th Street, NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20208-1402 



National Assessment of Educational Progress 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
is a project funded by the National Institute of Education. 
The overall goal of the project is to determine the Nation's 
progress in education. To accomplish this goal, a cross- 
sectional study was designed and initially implemented in 
1969. Each year NAEP has gathered information about 
levels of education achievement across the country. NAEP 
has surveyed the education attainments of 9-, 13-, and 
17-year-olds and young adults (ages 25-35) in 10 learning 
areas. Different teaming areas have been assessed every 
year, and all areas have been periodically reassessed in order 
to measure possible changes in education achievement. 

The reading assessment presented in this publication was 
designed ly the Education Commission of the States ancf 
conducted by the Educational Testing Service. Multistage 
probability samples were used. The primary sampling units 
were stratified by region, and within region, by State, size of 
community, and for the two smaller sizes of community 
strata, by socioeconomic level. Assessment exercises were 
administered either to individuals or small groups of 
students by specially trained personnel. 

Information from NAEP is subject to both nonsampling 
and sampling error. Two possible sources of nonsampling 
error are nonparticipation ami instrumentation. Nonpar- 
tkipation is held to a minimum through oversampling, 
although this does cot assess the bias of nonpartkipants. In- 
strumentation nonsampling error concerns whether the 
NAEP assessment instruments measure what is being taught 
and in turn what is being learned by the students. 

If questions exist concerning NAEP, contact: 
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National Assessment of Educational Progress 
P.O. Box 2923 
Princeton, New Jersey 0854 1 

Office for Civil Rights 

Civil Rights Survey of Elementary ami Secondary Schools 

The Fall 1982 Civil Rights Survey of Elementary and Secon- 
dary Schools was conducted to obtain data on the 
characteristics, of students enrolled in public schools 
throughout the Nation. The information is required by the 
U.S. Education Department's Office for Civil Rights (OCR) 
to fulfill its responsibilities under Title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, Title IX of the Education Amendments of 
1972, and Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. 
Some 5,000 school districts and 51,000 individual schools 
participated. School districts were not randomly selected; 
rather, districts warranting continued monitoring based on 
the 1978 survey were chosen as well as a random sample of 
remaining districts with at least 300 students. 

Further information is available from: 

Nancy Russell 
Surveys Branch 
Office for Civil Rights 
400 Maryland Avenue SW. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 



Bureau of the Census 

Current Population Survey 

Estimates on school enrollment as well as social and 
economic characteristic&j^LsUidents are based on data col- 
lected in the Census Bureau's monthly household survey. 
The monthly Current Population Survey (CPS) sample con- 
sists of 614 areas, comprising 1,113 counties, independent 
cities, and minor civil divisions throughout the 50 States and 
the District of Columbia. The sample was initially selected 
frpm the 1970 census files and is periodically updated to 
reflect new housing construction when possible. 

The monthly CPS deals primarily with labor force data for 
the civilian noninstitutional population (excludes military 
personnel and their families living on post and inmates of 
institutions). In addition, supplemental questions are asked 
about the education of all eligible members of the 
household. These questions in the October 1982 survey ob- 
tained information on highest grade completed, level of cur- 
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rent enrollment, attendance status, number and type of 
courses, degree or certificate objective, and organizational 
type offering instruction. 

The estimation procedure employed for the monthly CPS 
data involves the inflation of weighted sample results to in- 
dependent estimates of characteristics of the civilian 
noninstitutional population in the U.S. by age, sex, and 
race. These independent estimates are based on statistics 
from decennial censuses; statistics on births, deaths, im- 
migration, and emigration; and statistics on the strength of 
the Armed Forces. Generalized standard error tables are 
provided in the Current Population Reports. 

Further information is available from: 

Susan Hill 
National Center for Education Statistics 
1200 19th Street, NW. 
Washi ngton, D.C. 20208-1402 



Quarterly Summary of Federal, State and 
Local Tax Revenue 

State tax revenue data shown in this report are collected as 
part of the Quarterly Summary of Federal, State and Local 
Tax Revenue through mailed surveys of appropriate State 
offices. In some instances, data were compiled by the 
Bureau of the Census from official State records. 

The concept of "taxes'* is comprised of all compulsory con- 
tributions exacted by a government for public purposes, ex- 
cept employer and employee assessments for retirement and 
social insurance purposes, which are classed as insurance 
trust revenue. Outside the scope of this report are collections 
for the unemployment compensation "taxes" imposed by 
each of the State governments and the District of Columbia. 
Included, however, are all receipts from licenses and com- 
pulsory fees, including those imposed for regulatory pur- 
poses, as well as those designed to provide revenue. 

Data are subject to possible inaccuracies in classification, 
response, and processing. Care is taken to keep such errors 
to a minimum in examining, editing, and tabulating the 
data. 

More detailed figures on State tax revenues, with definitions 
of particular types of taxes, appear in the annual reports, 



State Government Tax Collections and State Government 
Finances. 

Further information is available from: 

Donna Hirsch 
Governments Division 
Bureau of the Census 
Washington, D.C. 20233 

Market Data Retrieval 

Market Data Retrieval is a maiket research company that 
compiles mailing lists of school and school districts. They 
also conduct special analyses of characteristics of schools. 
In the last feu years they have conducted surveys of com- 
puter use in public and private schools. 

During the annual summer survey of public school districts, 
Market Data Retrieval included questions on the number of 
schools using computers. Ail the school districts were con- 
tacted about the number of their schools using computers. 
In the fall, an additional mail survey was conducted to 
gather more information on the number and type of com- 
puters being used. Data on computer utilization were 
reported for 86 percent of public schools. These data were 
used to generate State by State estimates which were ag- 
gregated to construct a national total. 

Private school data were compiled through mail and 
telephone surveys during the middle of the 1982-83 and 
1983-84 school years. The 1983-84 response rate for the 
Catholic schools was 96 percent and the rate for the other 
private schools was 89 percent. 

Further information on these surveys may be obtained 
from: 

Ginny Cardozo 
Market Data Retrieval 
Ketchum Place 
West port, Connecticut 06880 

National Center for Education Information 

Teacher Certification Survey 

In June 1984, the National Center for Education Informa- 
tion (NCEI) conducted a teacher certification survey of 
directors of teacher education and certification in State 
departments of education.\Thc research was carried out as 



part of a larger project examining teacher preparation. The 
mailed questionnaire collected information from States 
about teacher graduates, certification of classroom teachers, 
and the status of the States on current issues relating to 
teachers. One follow-up mailing was sent to the States that 
did not respond and later phone calls were made to collect 
missing data from all States. All States and D.C. responded 
to the survey. Additional information on the survey results 
is available in the NCEI report, The Making of A Teacher, 
or by contacting: 

C. Emily Feistritzer 
National Center for Education Information 
Suite 707 
1901 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

National Education Association 

Estimates of School Statistics 

The National Education Association (NEA) reports 
revenue and expenditure data in its annual publication. 
Estimates of School Statistics. Each year, NEA prepares 
regression-based estimates of financial and other education 
statistics that are submitted to the States for verification. 
Generally, about 30 States adjust these estimates based on 
their own data. These preliminary data are published by 
NEA along with revised data from previous years. States are 
asked to revise previously submitted data as final figures 
become available. The most recent publication contains aU 
changes reported to the NEA, 

The School Finance Project of the U.S. Department of 
Education used revised estimates of financial data prepared 
by NEA because it was the most current source. Expen- 
diture data reported to NCES must be certified for use in 
Department of Education formula grant programs, such as 
Chapter I of the Education Consolidation and Improvement 
Act. As a result, NCES data are not available as soon as 
NEA estimates. In order to be consistent, therefore, NEA's 
data were used throughout the period studied by the School 
Finance Project, 

If questions exist concerning the NEA estimates, they can be 
directed to: 

National Education Association — Research 
1201 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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Siutus of the American Public School Teacher 

Status of the American Public School Teacher is a survey 
conducted every 5 years by the National Education Associa- 
tion (NEA). The survey was designed by the NEA Research 
Division and initially administered in 1956. The intent of the 
survey is to solicit information covering various aspects of 
public school teachers' professional, family, and civic lives. 

Selection of participants tor the survey is accomplished us- 
ing a two-stage sample design, with the first stage stratum 
being determined by the number of students enrolled in the 
districts. Selection probabilities are determined so that the 
^resulting sample is self-weighting. In 1980-81, a sample of 
1,768 was selected from the approximately 2,185.000 public 
school teachers and 1,326 usable replies were obtained. This 
yielded a response rate of 75 percent. 

Possible sources of nonsampling errors are nonresponses, 
misinterpretation, and, when comparing data over years, 
changes in the sampling method and instrument. Misinter- 
pretation of the source items should be minimal, as the sam- 
ple responding is not from the general population but one 
knowledgeable about the area of concern. With the samp- 
ling procedure changed after 1956, and some wording of 
items changed over the different administrations, care is 
taken to present only comparable data. 



Since sampling is used, sampling variability is inherent in the 
data. An approximation to the maximum standard error for 
estimating the population percentages is 1.4 percent. To 
estimate the population percentage with 90 percent con- 
fidence, the maximum standard error of 1.4 percent is 
multiplied by 1.65 (0.014 x 1.65 «= 0.023) to produce the 
largest error associated with any single sample proportion 
(2.3 percent). For example, if a sample percentage is 60 per- 
cent, there is a 90 percent chance that the population percen- 
tage lies between 57.7 percent and 62.3 percent (60 percent 
± 2.3 percent). If comparisons of two percentages are to be 
made, table A2 gives maximum differences for significance 
at the 90-percenfc-confidencek**^- — 

If questions exist concerning the Status of the American 
Public School Teacher Survey, they can be directed to: 

Suzanne Edgar 
National Education Association 
Research Division 
1201 16th Street, NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Child Trends, inc. 

The National Survey of Children 

The first wave of the National Survey of Children was 



Table A2 

Maximum Differences Required for Significance (^Percent-Confidence Level) 
Between Sample Subgroups of the Status of the American Publk School Teacher Survey 



Size of Other Subgroup 



Size of One Subgroup 


100 


200 


300 


400 


500 


600 


700 


100 


11.6 


10.1 


9.5 


9.2 


9.0 


8.9 


8.8 


200 ' 


10.1 


8.2 


7.5 


7.1 


6.9 


6.7 


6.6 


300 


9.5 


7.5 


6.7 


6.3 


6.0 


5.8 


5,7 


400 


9.2 


7.1 


63 


5.8 


5.5 


5.3 


5.2 


500 


9.0 


6.9 


6.0 


5.5 


5.2 


5.0 


4.8 


600 


8.9 


6 7 


5.8 


53 


5.0 


4.7 


4.6 


700 


8.8 


6.6 


5.7 


5.2 


4.8 


4.6 


4.4 
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initiated by the Foundation for Child Development and car- 
ried out by the Institute for Survey Research at Temple 
University in 1976. Its purpose was to study th<^ well-being 
of children across a broad range of indicators. The second 
wave was funded by the National Institute of Mental Health 
and the Foundation for Child Development to follow-up a 
sample of respondents from the first wave in order to ex- 
amine the consequence of marital disruption on the 
development and well-being of children. The follow-up 
study was conducted in 198 1 under the direction of Nicholas 
ZiU and James L. Peterson, Child Trends, Inc., and Frank 
F. Furstenbcrg, Jr., University of Pennsylvania. 

In 1976, data were collected from both the parent and 
teacher of each child regarding whether the child had a 
health condition which limited school work or sports ac- 
tivities and, if so, what the nature of the condition was. 
Both parents and teachers were asked about their percep- 
tions of the child's need for or use of special educational 
resources due to specific handicapping conditions. Also in- 
cluded were questions about the perception of need for or 
use of advanced instruction or classes for the gifted. In addi- 
tion, both the parent and child were asked about educa- 
tional aspirations and expectations, and the parent and 
teacher were asked about school performance and school 
adjustment. In 1931 these same questions were replicated, 
except that the full range of questions about perceptions of 
need for and use of special educational resources were in- 
cluded in the teacher questionnaire only. Parents were asked 
a simpler question — whether the Child was receiving any 
special classes for remedial work or for advanced work. 
Analyses have shown that these simpler questions relate as 
well as the more detailed ones when parent responses are 
compared with those of teachers. 

In the first wave, the study population was defined as 
children aged 7 to 1 1 years living in households in the 48 
contiguous States. The sample was designed to yield approx- 
imately 500 interviews with black children and 1,500 with 
nonblack children. Within each racial group, several stages 
of selection were employed to ensure that each eligible child 
had an equal probability of being selected. 

interviews were conducted with the eligible child and the 
parent who would be most capable of providing informa- 
tion about the child. This was usually the mother. If a 
selected family had three or more little children, two were 
selected at random to be interviewed. As a result of these 
procedures. 2,193 households containing one or more eligi- 



ble children were located; from these households full inter* 
views were completed with 2,279 children in 1,747 
households, or 80 percent. A follow-up study of schools at* 
tended by the children was conducted in the spring of 1977. 
School information, obtained from the child's main teacher, 
was gathered for 73 percent of the sample, or 1,682 
children. 

Weights were developed to adjust for the oversampling of 
black children, and to correct for minor differentials bet- 
ween census and sample figures for age, sex, and race of 
child, and residential location. 

In 1981 limited resources precluded reinterviewing the entire 
sample. Because of the focus on marital disruption, the 
reinterviews included ail children in families that had ex- 
perienced a marital disruption by the time of the earlier 
survey, all children whos? parents had previously reported a 
high-conflict marriage, and a randomly selected subsample 
of children from stable marriages with low or medium con- 
flict, which were eventually weighted back to their true pro- 
portion in the original sample. In all, children from 1,350 
families were selected to be in the subsanlple. From this sub- 
sample full interviews were completed with 1,377 children in 
1,047 or 78 percent of the families. 

As before, interviews were conducted with a parent and one 
or two children in the household. In more than 97 percent of 
the cases the parent interviewed was the same individual 
who had participated in the first wave of thr study. School 
information was again collected by mailed questionnaires, 
which were completed for 1,137 or 83 percent of the 
children who were rcinterviewed. 

New weights were developed to take account of the differen- 
tial rates of selection and completion across groups in the 
subsample, and to adjust for other minor variations by in- 
come, ethnicity, and area of residence. Except for minor 
differences due to migration, these data when weighted con- 
stitute a national sample of children ages 12 to 16 in 1981. 

One important difference in the design of the two surveys, 
necessitated by budget restrictions, was th$i most of the 
follow-yp interviews were carried out by telephone. In order 
to be able to test :heir reliability, a random subsample of 
personal interviews were carried out. Later statistical 
analysis revealed no detectable differences between 
telephone and persona] interviews. 

•> 

Since^teacher questionnaires were not completed for all 
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children in the study, non-response may introduce some bias 
into the school-based results. Most Ukdy to be missed were 
urban blacks because of the lower rate of cooperation from 
large city school systems. Nonetheless, non-response to the 
school questionnaire was about evenly distributed over 
ethnic, regional, and other demographic groupings, so that 
biases, if any, should be small. 

The differences discussed in the text are of a magnitude that 
they can not be attributed to sampling error alone. 



Generalized standard errors are available from Child 
Trends, Inc. 

Further information About the National Survey of Children 
may be obtained from: 

Nicholas Zili 
Child Trends, Inc. 
1990 M Street, NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



Definitions of Selected Terms 



The following terms ore defined as they generally apply in 
the text. Readers interested in more technical, detailed 
definitions should refer to the appropriate National Center 
for Education Statistics (NCES) Handbook. 

Academic program: A program of studies designed primari- 
ly to prepare students for a 4-year college program. 

Achievement test: An examination that measures the extent 
to which a person has acquired certain information or 
mastered certain skills, usually as a result of specific instruc- 
tion. 

American College Test (ACT): An examination of the 
potential of a person to succeed academically as measured 
by tests of performance. 

Advanced /honors courses: Special accelerated courses for 
students who have achieved a high standard of performance 
in a special subject area or who had generally high scholar- 
ship. 

Appropriations: An authorization granted by a legislative 
body to make expenditures and to incur obligations for 
specific purposes. 

Assessment area: A particular aspect of behavior or ability 
which is evaluated or appraised by means of a test or other 
measurement instrument. 

Bachelor's degree: A degree granted for the successful com- 
pletion or a baccalaureate program of studies, usually re- 
quiring at least 4 years (or equivalent) of full-time college- 
level study. 

Basic student charges: Charges incurred by students for the 
cost of higher education, including room and board, tuition, 
and required fees at both the undergraduate and graduate 
levels. 

Central cities: The largest city with 50,000 or more in- 
habitants in a Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
(SMSA). A smaller city within an SMSA may also qualify if 
it has at least 250,000 inhabitants or has a population of 
one-third or more of that of the largest city and a minimum 
population of 25,000. An exception occurs where two cities 
have contiguous boundaries and constitute, for economic 
and social purposes, a single community of at least 50,000, 
the smaller of which must have a population of at least 
15,000. 



Carnegie unit: A standard of measurement that represents 
one credit for the completion of a I -year course. 

Civilian labor force: All persons in the labor force who arc 
not in the Armed Forces, whether they are classified as 
employed or unemployed. 

Classroom teacher: A staff member assigned the profes- 
sional activity of instructing students in classroom situations 
for which daily student attendance figures for the school 
system are kept. 

Cohort: A group of individuals that have a statistical factor 
in common, e.g., year of birth. 

College: A postsecondary school which offers general or 
liberal arts education, usually leading to a first degree. 
Junior colleges and community colleges are included under 
this terminology. > 

Competency-based certification: The general process by 
which the State (or agency or organization authorized by the 
State) provides a credential to an individual. Processes may 
require individuals to demonstrate a mastery of minimum 
essential generic and specialization competencies and other 
related criteria adopted by the board through a comprehen- 
sive written examination and through other procedures that 
may be prescribed by the board of education examiners. 

Computer-assisted instruction: Programmed instruction 
utilizing an electronic computer as the principal medium of 
instruction. 

Comprehensive secondary school: A general secondary 
school offering programs in both vocational end general 
academic subjects. 

Constant dollars: Dollar amounts that have been adjusted 
by tpeans of price and cost indexes to eliminate inflationary 
factors and allow direct comparison across years. 

Core current expenditures: Measure of total expenditures, 
excluding transportation and food service costs, used in in- 
terstate comparisons. 

Current dollars: Dollar amounts that have not been ad- 
justed to compensate for inflation. 

Current funds expenditures (higher education): Money 
spent to meet current operating costs, including salaries. 
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wages, utilities, student services, public services, research 
libraries, scholarships and fellowships, auxiliary enterprise^, 
hospitals, and independent operations. Excludes loans, 
capital expenditures, and investments. 

Current funds revenues: Money received during the current 
fiscal year from revenue which can he used to pay obliga- 
tions currently due, and surpluses rcappropriated for the 
current fiscal year. 

fXscipiine division (new classification}: The recent 
reclassification of disciplines designed to reflect the 
emergence of new instructional programs. Tables in this 
report on earned degrees conferred specify whether the data 
arc presented according to the new classification or tradi- 
tional classification. 

Doctor \s degree: An earned degree carrying *he \\tlc of Doc- 
tor. The Doctor of Philosophy degree (Ph.D.) is the highest 
academic degree, and requires mastery within a field of 
knowledge and demonstrated ability to perform scholarly 
research. Other doctorates are awarded fo» tuiti&ng 
specialized requirements in professions! fields, such as 
education (Ed.D.) musical arts (P.M. A.), busifless ad- 
ministration (D.B.A.), and engineering (D. Eng. or D.E.S.). 
Many doctor's degrees in both academic and professional 
fields require an earned master's degree as a prerequisite. 
Firs* professional degrees, such as N^.D. and D.D.S., are 
counted separately and are not included under this heading* 

Drapers: Persons not enrolled in school and not high 
vclux p.aduatcs. 

Educational attainment: The highest grade of regular school 
attended and completed. 

Education major: A student whose program of studies gives 
primary emphasis to subject matter in the area of education 
and who, according to his/her institutional requirements, 
concentrates a minimum number of courses or semester 
hours of college credit in the specialty of education. 

Elementary school: A school classified as elementary by 
State and local practice and composed of any span of grades 
not above gr ie 8. A preschool or kindergarten school is in- 
cluded under this heading only if it is an integral part of an 
elementary school or a regularly established school system. 

Elementary /secondary school: As reported in this publica- 
tion, includes only regular rchool, i.e., schools that are part 



of State and local school systems, and also most non- 
profitmaking private elementary /secondary schools, both 
religiously affiliated and nonscetarian. Schools not reported 
include subcollegiate departments of institutions of higher 
education, residential schools for exceptional children, 
Frderal schools for Indians, and Federal schools on military 
posts aid other Federal installations* 

Employed: All civilians who did any work at all as paid 
employees, or who worked in their own businesses or pro- 
fessions or on their own farms, or who worked 15 hours or 
more as unpaid workers on a farm or in a business operated 
by a member of the family. The employed include as well all 
those who were not working but who had jobs or busi n esses- 
from which they were temporarily absent, whether or not 
they were paid for time off by their employers, and whether 
or not they were seeking oth jobs. 

Enrollment: The total number of students in a given school 
unit. 

Endowment: A permanent financial provision for any pur- 
pose or object (such as funds provided for the use of a 
school, church, or research agency), the principal of which 
must be kept intact and prudently invested, while the in- 
come may be expended for the purpose for which the provi- 
sion was made. 

Endowment Income: The net earnings (usually calculated 
on an annual basis) of a permanent fund; the sum that may 
be devoted to the cause for which the endowment -was 
established. 

Expenditures: Charges incurred, whether paid or unpaid, 
which are presumed to benefit the current fiscal year. For 
elementary/secondary schools, these include all charges for 
current outlays plus capital outlays and interest on school 
debt. For government, these include charges net of 
recoveries and other correcting transactions — other than for 
retirement of debt, investment in securities, extension of 
credit, or as agency transactions. Government expenditures 
include only external transactions, such as the provision of 
perquisites or other payments in kind. Aggregates for 
groups of governments exclude intergovernmental transac- 
tions among the governments. 

Expenditures per student: Charges incurred for a particular 
period of time divided b*' a student unit of measure, e.g., 
average daily attendance or average daily membership. 
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Explusion: The action, taken by school authorities, compel- 
ling a student to withdraw from school for reasons such as 
extreme misbehavior, incorrigibility, or unsatisfactory 
acnievetncrt or progress in school work. 

First-professional degree: A degree that signifies both (a) 
completion of the academic requirements for beginning 
practice in a given profession and (b) a level of professional 
skill beyond that normally required for a bachelor s degree. 
This degree usually is based on a program requiring at least 
2 academic years of work prior to entrance and a i '.al of at 
least 6 academic years of work to complete the degree pro- 
gram, including both prior-required college work «nd the 
professional program itself. First-professional degrees are 
"awarded in fields such as dentistry (D.D.S. or D.M.D.), 
medicine (M.D.), optometry (0,0.), osteopathic medicine 
(D O.), podiairic medicine (D.?.M.), veterinary medicine 
(D.V.M.), law (J.D.), and theological professions (M. Div. 
or M.H L.). 

rirst-tirne college students: Students not previously enrolled 
in any institution of higher education. 

Full-time-equivalent enrollment'} Enrollment of full-time 
and the equivalent part-time students as reported by the in- 
stitution or as computed by adding one-third of part-time 
to full-time enrollment. 

Full-time personnel: Employees whose positions require 
them to be on the job on school days throughout the school 
year, at least the number of hours the schools are in session; 
or % for higher education, those members of the staff of an 
educational institution who are empldyed on a full-time 
basis and whose major regular assignment is instruction. 

Full-time students (higher education): Students enrolled in 
courses with total credits equal to at least 75 percent of the 
normal fuli-time course load. 



General educational development (GEP) program: 
Academic instruction to prepare persons to lake the high 
school equivalency examination. 



General program: A program of studies designed to prepare 
students for the common activities of persons #s citizens, 
family members, and workers. A general program^ of studies 
may include instruction in both academic and Vocational 
areas. 



GEO recipients: Persons who have obtained certification of 
high school equivalency because they have met State re- 
quirements and passed an approved exam, which is intended 
to provide an appraisal of their achievement or performance 
in the broad subject matter areas usually required for high 
school graduation. 

Geographic regions: !) Regions used by the Bureau of the 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department of Commerce, 
the National Assessment of Educational Progress, and the 
National Education Association, as follows: (The "National 
Education Association designates the Central region as Mid- 
dle region in its classification.) 



Northeast 

Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Alaine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

Vermont 



Central (Middle) 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

i Missouri 

Nebraska 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

South Dakota 
Wisconsin 



Southeast 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

West Virginia 



West 

.Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Texas 

Washington 
Wyoming 
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2) Regions and divisions used by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census in Current Population Survey tabulations, as 
follows: 



Northeast 



North Central 



(East Soutl} Central) 
< Kentucky 

Tennessee 
.Alabama 

Mississippi 



(Pacific) 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Alaska 

Hawaii 



(New England) 
Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 



(East North Central) 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

WisconsTn 



(West South Central) 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 



(Middle Atlantic) 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 



(West North Central) 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 



South 

(South Atlantic) 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 



West 



(Mountain) 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 



Handicapped: Those children evaluated as having «ny of the 
following impairments, wh6 because of tHose impairments 
need special education and related services. (These defini- 
tions apply specifically to data from the U.S. Office of 
Special Education and Rehabilitative Services presented in 
this publication.) 



Deaf: A hearing impairment which is so severe Ihatihe 



latll 



student is impaired in processing linguistic information 
through hearing, with or 'vithout amplification, which 
adversely affects educational performance. 



Deaf -blind: Concomitant hearing and visual impairments 
the combination of which causes such severe communica- 
tion and other developmental and educational problems 
that they cannot be accommodated in special education 
programs solely for deaf or blind students. 
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Hard of hearing: A hearing impairment, whether perma- 
nent of fluctuating, which adversely affects a student's 
educational performance but which is not included under 
the definition of "deaf in this section. 



Mentally retarded: Significantly subaverage general in- 
tellectual functioning existing concurrently with deficits 
in adaptive behavior and manifested during the develop- 
mental period, which adversely affects a child's educa- 
tional performance. 



Muldhandicapped: Concomitant impairments (such as 
mentally retarded-blind, mentally retarded- 
prthopedically impaired, etc.), the combination of which 
causes such severe educational problems that they cannot 
be ac^pmnfodated in special education programs solely 
for one of the impairments. The term does not include 
deaf-blind students. This category includes those students 
who are severely or profoundly mentally retarded. 



Orthopedically impaired: A severe orthopedic impair- 
ment which adversely affects a student's educational per- 
formance. The term includes impairment caused by con- 
genital anomaly, disease, a'nd from other causes. 



Other health impaired: Limited strength, vitality, or 
alertness, due to chronic or acute health problems such as 
a heart condition, tuberculosis, rheumatic fever, 
nephritis, asthma, .sickle cell anemia, hemophilia, epilep- 
sy, lead poisoning, leukemia, or diabetes, which adverse- 
ly affects a student's educational performance. 



Seriously emotionally disturbed: A condition exhibiting 
one or more of I he following characteristics over a long 
period of time and to- a marked degree, which adversely 
affects educational performance: an inability to learn 
which cannot be explained by intellectual, sensory, or 
health factors; an inability to build or maintain satisfac- 
tory interpersonal relationships with peers and teachers; 
inappropriate types of behavior or feelings under normal 
circumstances- a general pervasive mood of unhappiness 
or depression; or a tendency to develop physical symp- 
toms or tears associated with personal or school prob- 



lems. The term includes children who are schizophrenic 
or autistic. The term does not include children who are 
socially maladjusted, unless it is determined that they are 
seriously emotionally disturbed. 

Spectfic learning disabled: A disorder in one or more of 
the basic psychological processes involved in understand- 
ing or in using language, spoken or written, which may 
manifest itself in an imperfect ability to listen, think, 
speak, read, write, spell, or to do mathematical calcula- 
tions. The term includes such conditions as perceptual 
handicaps, brain injury, minimal brain dysfunction, 
dyslexia, and developmental asphasia. The term does not 
include children who have learning problems which are 
primarily the result of visual, hearing, or motor hand- 
icaps, of mental retardation, or of environmental, 
cultural, or economic disadvantage. 

Speech impaired: A communication disorder, such as 
stuttering, impaired articulation, a language impairment, 
or a voice impairment, which adversely affects a 
student's educational performance. 

Visually handicapped: A visual impairment which, even 
with correction, adversely affects a student's educational 
performance. The term includes partially seeing and 
blind children. 

High school: A secondary school offering the final years of 
nigh school work necessary for graduation, usually in- 
cluding grades 10, 11, 12 (in a 6-3-3 plan) or grades 9, 10, 
11, and 12 (in a 6-2-4 plan). 

Higher education: Study beyond the secondary school level 
at an institution that offers programs terminating in an 
associate, baccalaureate, or higher degree. 

Higher education institutions (new classification): 

Doctoral-granting: These institutions are characterized 
by a significant level and breadth of activity in commit- 
ment to doctoral-level education as measured by the 
number of doctorate recipients and the diversity in 
doctoral-level program offerings. 

Comprehensive: These institutions are characterized by 
diverse post-baccalaureate programs (including first- 
professional), but do not engage in significant doctoral- 
level education. 
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General baccalaureate; These institutions are characteriz- 
ed by their primary emphasis on general undergraduate, 
baccalaureate-level education. They are not significantly 
engaged in post-baccalaureate education. 

Specialized: These baccalaureate or post-baccalaureate 
institutions are characterized by a programmatic em- 
phasis in one area (plus closely related specialties), such 
as business or engineering. The programmatic emphasis 
is measured by the percentage of degrees granted in the 
program area. 

2-year: These institutions confer at least 75 percent of 
their degrees and "awards for work below the bachelor's 
level. 

Non-degree granting: These institutions offer 
undergraduate or graduate-level study, but do not confer 
degrees or awards. 

Higher education institutions (traditional classification): 

4-year institutions: A higher education institution legally 
authorized to offer and offering at least a 4-year program 
of college-level studies wholly or principally creditable 
toward a baccalaureate degree. Within this category, a 
university is a postsecondary institution which typically 
J comprises one or more graduate professional schools. 

2-year institutions: A higher education institution legal- 
ly authorized to offer and offering at least a 2-year pro- 
gram of college-lev 1 ^! studies which terminates in an 
^ associate degree or is principally creditable toward a bac- 

calaureate degree. 

Junior high school: A separately organized and ad- 
ministered secondary school intermediate between the 
elementary and senior high schools, usually including grades 
7, 8, and 9 (in a 6-3-3 plan) or grades 7 and 8 (in a 6-2-4 
plan). 

Labor force participation rate: The labor force participation 
rate is the percent of the civilian noninstitutional population 
in the labor force. 

Master's degree: An earned degree carrying the tith of 
Master. One type of Master's degree — including the Master 
of Afts degree (M.A,) and the Master of Science degree 
(M.S.) — usually is awarded in the liberal arts an J sciences 



for advanced scholarship in a subject Held or discipline and 
demonstrated ability to perform scholarly research. A sec- 
ond type of master's degree is awarded for the completion 
of a professionally-oriented program (e.g., in education 
(M.Ed.), in business administration (M.B.A.), in fine arts 
(M.F.A.), in .music (M.M.), in social work (M.S.W.), in 
public administration (M.P.A.), and in other fields). A third 
type of master's degree is awarded in professional fields for 
study beyond the first-professional degree (e.g., the Master 
of Laws (LL.M.) and Master of -Science in various medical 
specializations). 

Metropotitan-nonrnetropoliian residence: The population 
residing in standard metropolitan statistical areas (SMSAs) 
constitutes the metropolitan population. Except in New 
England, an SMSA is a county or group of contiguous 
counties which contains at least one city of 50,000 in- 
habitants or more, or "twin cities" with a combined 
population of at least 50,000. In addition to the county, or 
counties, containing such a city or cities, contiguous coun- 
ties are included in an SMSA if, according to certain 
criteria, they are essentially metropolitan in character and 
are socially and economically integrated with the central 
city. In New England, SMSA's consist of towns and cities, 
rather than counties, 

Migration: Movement of students into or out of State to at- 
tend college. Net migration equals the number of students 
who come into a State minus the number of students who 
leave the home State to attend college. 

Microcomputer: Small, self-contained "personal" com- 
puter including at least a TV-like screen and typewriter 
keyboard. 

Middle school: A school administrative und between the 
primary elementary unit and the last or secondary unit in the 
school system; in one form of organization it includes, in 
one school, children of approximate age 10 to 14 in the 
coventional grades 5 to 8. 

Minimum-competency testing: Measuring the acquisition of 
competence or skills to or beyond a certain specified stan- 
dard. 

Mother tongue: A classification factor developed for use in 
the High School and Beyond Survey, 'generated by the cross 
tabulation of the questions, "What was the first language 
you spoke as a child?" and "What other language did you 
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speak as a child?*' If "English" was answered to ttw first 
question, and "none" to the second, the respondent's 
mother tongue was considered monolingual English. If 
"English" was answered to the first question and 
"Spanish" to the second, then the classification was English 
dominant. If "Spanish" was answered to the first question 
and "English" to the second, the response was classified as 
Spanish dominant, and if "Spanish" was answered to the 
first and "none" to the second, the individual's mother 
tongue was considered Spanish monolingual* 

Newly qualified teacher: The designation assigned to per- 
sons who meet both of the following criteria: (1) they fust 
became eligible for a teaching license during the period of 
the study referenced; or they were not certified or eligible 
for a teaching license, but were teaching at the time of the 
survey, aiid; (2) they never held full-time, regular teaching 
positions (as opposed to substitute) prior to completing the 
requirements for the degree which brought them into the 
survey. 

Nonresident alien: A person who is not a citizen of the 
United States and who is in this country on a temporary 
basis and does not have the right to remain indefinitely. 

Part-time students: Students who arc carrying less than a 
full course load, as determined by the State, local school 
systen , or institution. 

Preprimary program: A set of organized educational ex- 
periences for children attending prekindergarten and 
kindergarten classes including Head Start programs. 

Primary school: A separately organized and administered 
elementary school for students in the lower elementary 
grades, usually including grade I through grade 3 or the 
equivalent, and sometimes including preprimary years. 

Private school: A school which is controlled by an in- 
dividual or by an agency other than a State, a subdivision of 
a State, or the Federal government, which is usually sup- 
ported primarily by other than public funds, and the opera- 
tion of whose program rests with other than publicly elected 
or appointed officials. 

Proprietary school: An educational institution that is under 
private control and whose profits derive from revenues sub- 
ject to taxation. 



Public school: A school operated by publicly elected or ap- 
pointed school officials in which the program and activities 
are under the control of these officials and which is sup- 
ported primarily by public finds. 

Racial/ethnic group: Classification indicating general racial 
or ethnic heritage based on self-identification as in data col* 
lected by the Bureau of the Census or on observer identifica 
tion as in dat^ collected by the Office for Civil Rights, These 
categories are in accordance with the Office of Management 
and Budget standard classification scheme presented below: 

White: A person having origins in any of the original 
peoples of Europe, North Africa, or the Middle East. 

Black: A person having origins in any of the black racial 
groups of Africa. 

Hispanic: A person of Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, 
Central or South American or other Spanish culture or 
origin, regardless of race. 

Asian or Pacific Islander: A person having origins in any 
of the original peoples of the Far East, Southeast Asia, 
the Indian subcontinent, or the Pacific Islands. This area 
includes, for example, China, India, Japan, Korea, the 
Philippine Islands, and Samoa. 

American Indian or Alaskan Native: A person having 
origins in any of the original peoples of North America, 
and who maintains cultural identification through tribal 
affiliation or community recognition. 

Regular day school: State-approved elementary/secondary 
school offering at least one grade beyond kindergarten, at- 
tended by students during a part of the day, as distinguished 
from a residential school. Not included in this category are 
residential schools for exceptional children, Federal schools 
for Indians, federally operated schools on Federal installa- 
tions, and subcollegiafe departments or institutions of 
higher education. 

Religiously affiliated school: A private school over which in 
most cases a parent church group exercises some control or 
to which it provides some form of subsidy. Cstholic schools 
include those affiliated with the Roman Catholic Church, 
including the "private" Catholic schools operated by 
religious orders. "Other" affiliation includes schools 
associated with other religious denominations. An unaffiliated. 
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school is usually privately operated or under control of a 
board of trustees or directors. 

Remedial /developmental courses: Program, course, or 
other activity (usually in the area of reading, writing, and 
math) for a student lacking those skills necessary to perform 
collegc-icvcl work at the level required by the attended in- 
stitution. 

Revenues: All funds received from external sources, net of 
refunds, and correcting transactions. Noncash transactions 
such as receipt of services, commodities, or other receipts 
"hi kind" are excluded, as are funds received from the is- 
suance of debt, liquidation or investments, and non-routine 
sale of property. 

Salary: The total amount regularly paid or stipulated to be 
paid to an individual, before deductions, for personal ser- 
vices rendered while on the payroll of a business or 
organization. 

Scholastic Aptitude Test (SA T): An examination used to 
predict the facility with which the individual will progress in 
learning college-level academic subjects. 

School: A division of the school system consisting of 
students comprising one or more grade groups or other 
identifiable groups, organized as one unit with one or more 
teachers to give instruction of a defined type, and housed in 
a school plant of one or more buildings. 

School district: An educational agency at the local level that 
exists primarily to operate public schools or to contract for 
public school services. This term is used synonymously with 
the terms "local basic administrative unit" and "local 
education agency/' 

Secondary school: A school comprising any span of grades 
beginning with the next grade following an elementary or 
middle school and ending with or below grade 12. 

Senior high school: A secondary school offering the final 
years of high school work necessary for graduation and in- 
variably preceded by a junior high school. 

Socioeconomic status (SES): Fo£ the High School and 
Beyond and the National Longitudinal studies, the SES in- 
dex is a composite of five equally weighted, standardized 
:omponcnts; father's education, mother's education, family 



income, father's occupation, and household items.. The 
terms high, middle, and low. SES refer to the upper, middle 
two, and lower quartiles of the weighted SES composite in- 
dex distribution. 

Source of funds: Identifies the agency, governmental or 
otherwise/ which appropriates the money used by a local 
school or local educational agency. 

Special education: Direct instructional activities or special 
learning experiences designed primarily for students iden- 
tified as having exceptionalities in one or more aspects of the 
cognitive process and/or as being underachieves in relation 
to the general level or model of their overall abilities. Such 
services usually are directed at students with the following 
conditions: (i) physically handicapped; (2) emotionally hand- 
icapped; (3) culturally different, including compensatory 
education; (4) mentally retarded; (S) students with learning 
disabilities. Programs for the mentally gifted and talented 
are also included in some special education programs. 

* 

Standardized test: A test composed of a systematic sampling 
of behavior, having data on reliability and validity, ad- 
ministered and scored according to specific instructions, and 
capable of being interpreted in terms of adequate norms. 

Standardized test performance: The weighted distributions 
of composite scores from standardized tests used to group 
students according to performance. 

State university: A university controlled by a State that em- 
phasizes undergraduate and graduate instruction in the 
liberal arts and in professional schools such as those of law, 
medicine, education, and commerce. Contrasts with a land- 
grant college, which emphasizes agriculture, engineering, 
and professional curricula based chiefly on the sciences. 

Student education expenditures (higher education): Expen- 
ditures for formal instruction and activities that are most 
closely related to instruction. Includes instruction and 
research that are part of regular instructional services 
(department research), extension and public services, 
libraries, physical plant operation and maintenance, general 
administration, and other sponsored activities. 

Suspension: Temporary dismissal of a student from school 
by duly authorized school personnel in accordance with 
established regulations. 
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Teacher vducation institution: Any educational institution 
concerned with the conduct of activities regarded as signifi- 
cant in the professional education of teachers and whose 
program is given appropriate recognition by State agencies 
that certify teachers; institutions included are teachers col- 
leges, normal schools, and universities and colleges that 
have teacher education programs. 

Teaching candidate: Student taking a course of studies 
which is designed to prepare him/her for the teaching pro- 
fession and which usually leads to the attainment of a 
teaching certificate, approved by the State, regional, or na- 
tional accrediting body. 

Teacher certification: issuance >f a certificate indicating 
that the holder has fulfilled the minimum teaching re- 
quirements as prescribed by the authority issuing the cer- 
tificate. 

Teacher shortage: Number of teaching positions that were 
vacant, abolished, or withdrawn because: a candidate was 
sought and not found; courses were eliminated because of 
budget cuts or administrative decisions not to offer courses 
in a given field; a teacher was laid off; a position was filled 
by a temporary substitute. 

Transcript: An official list of ail courses taken by a student 
at a school or college showing the final grade received for 
each course, with definitions of the various grades given at 
the institution. 

Tuition and fees: A payment or charge for instruction, or 
compensation for scr\ices, privileges, or for the use of 
equipment, books, or other goods. 

Unclassified students (higher eilucation}: Not candidates for 
a degree or other formal award, although taking courses for 
credit in regular classes with other students. 

Undergraduate students (higher' education): Students 
registered at an institution of higher education who have not 
completed requirements for a bachelor's degree. 

Unemployed: Civilians who, during a survey pcriod,4ud no 
employment but were available tor work and (1) had engag- 
ed in any specific jobseeking activity within the past 4 
weeks, or (2) were waiting to be called back to a job from 
which they had been laid off, or (3) were waiting to report to 
a new wage or salary job within 30 days. 



University: An institution of higher education consisting of 
a liberal arts college, o^ering a program of graduate study, 
and having usually two or more professional schools or 
faculties and empowered to confer degrees in various fields 
of study. 

Vocational program: A program of studies designed to 
prepare students for employment in one or more semiskill- 
ed, skilled, or technical occupations. 

Vocational program classification: Vocational education 
programs are usually categorized into one of the following 
areas: 

Agriculture: Instruction designed to improve competen- 
cies in agricultural occupations. Included is the study of 
agricultural production, supplies, mechanization and 
products, ornamental horticulture, forestry, and the ser- 
vices related thereto. 

Business: ^'ogram of instruction that prepares in- 
dividuals for a variety of activities in planning, organiz- 
ing, directing, and controlling all business office systems 
and procedures. May include instruction in preparing, 
transcribing, systematizing, and preserving written com- 
munications and records; preparing and analyzing finan- 
cial records; collecting accounts and receiving and disburs- 
ing money; gathering, processing and distributing infor- 
mation and mail, operating office machines and elec- 
tronic data processing equipment; storing, distributing, 
and accounting for inventories for materials; operating 
telephone switchboards and delivering messages, and 
performing other business office duties. 

Consumer and homemaking: Study concerned with the 
economic welfare of the consumer and consumer groups 
in everyday life, e.g., competency in managing money, 
purchasing and using goods and services, banking, in- 
vestments, credit, and the role of the consumer in the 
economy. 

Health: Related courses organized to prepare students for 
assisting qualified personnel in providing diagnostic, 
therapeutic, preventive, restorative, and rehabilitative 
services to people, including understanding and skills 
essential to provide care and health services to patients. 

Industrial arts: Related courses organized for the 
development of understanding about the technical, con- 
sumer, occupational, recreational, organizational, 
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managerial, social, historical, and cultural aspects of in- 
dustry and technology. 

Marketing: The area of study dealing n,^ the flow of 
goods and services from the producer to the consumer 
and related activities .such as salesmanship, advertising, 
and retailing. 

Technical: Program of instruction that normally includes 
the study of underlying sciences and supporting 
mathematics inherent in a technology, as well as 
methods, skills, and materials commonly used and ser- 
vices performed in the technology. Technical education 
prepares individuals for the occupational area between the 
skilled craftsman and the professional person such as the 



physician, • he engineer, and the scientist. 

Trade and industrial: Vocational .education concerned 
with preparing persons for initial employment, or for 
upgrading or retraining workers in a wide range of trade 
and industrial occupations. Such occupations are skilled 
or semiskilled and are concerned with designing, produc- 
ing, testing, maintaining, or repairing any product or 
commodity. 

Vocational home economics: Courses of instruction em- 
phasizing the acquisition of competencies needed for get- 
ting and holding a job and/or preparing for advancement 
in an occupational area using home economics 
knowledge and skills. 
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227 



111,113 



53,55 187,189 

175,177,181 
191 



53-57 183,185 
175-179 



223 



171 

109 167 

171 



69 169 
123 145 161 

233 163 



169 



by reasons for participation 

b y Sex 91,95,97,103, 159,161 

225, 227 

in vocational programs 91 

number 91,95,107 157-165 

of Hispanics ^ 

Aid, Financial, institutions of higher education 

(see: Financial aid) 
Attitudes (see also: Opinions) 

of students toward school subjects « 

of students toward life goals 

Average daily attendance * 



193,199 



A 

Achievement tests (sec also: specific subject area 
an*; National Assessment of Educational Progress): 

college entrance exams 

in mathematics: Q . 1Q _ 

high school students 59-63 53,55 

9-, I3-, 17-year-olds 

students in grades i to 6 

in music... 

in reading: ig3 

high school students 

9-, 13-, 17-year-olds 

students in grades 1 to 6 

57 57 

in science 

in vocabulary 

of college-bound seniors 

of first-graders and relationship to J73 

preprimary education 

Administrative unit (see: School districts) 

Admission tests 135 

Adult Education: 

courses: 

by source of payment 

by subject area 

by type of provider 

participants: 3S 
as percent of adult population 91 

. 91 95 97 157,159 

by age »i, w, 

by credit objectives 

by educational attainment 

by family income 

by labor force status 93 

by racial/ethnic group 91,105,107 , 225, 159,161 



201*203 
205 
63 
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Page is Edition 



1985 



1984 



1983 



B 

Bachelor's degrees: 

by control of institution 

by field of s*udy 

by racial/ethnic group 

by sex 

in education 

number 

Basle administrative units (see: School districts) 
Bilingual programs (sec: Federal education programs) 
Blacks (see specific subject area, by racial/ethnic group) 
Busing for racial balance (see: Integration) 



127, 133 
* 123 
125, 127 
127, 133 
123, 133 



91,93 
87 

89,93 
91 

87-91 



117 

185-189,193 
117,121 



1982 



141 



97 
141 



C 

Career development 

Carnegie units earned by high school 
graduates 



Civil court cases involving students .., 

Classroom teachers, public element r.ry /secondary 

schools (see: Teachers) 
College enrollment (see: Enrollment, higher 

education) 

College entrance exams 

College faculty (see: Faculty, higher education) 

Commercial schools 

Competency testing: 



235, 237 



49 113-119,163, 
169,171 



145,147 



67 



111,113 
137,143 



of students 


69 


179 


65 


75 




163 




67 


115 


Computer-assisted instruction (see also: Teaching 












45 


173 


41 




Consumer Price Index, related to education 










expenditures 




51,83 


45,113 




Cost of education (see: Tuition/fees, Expenditures) 










Curriculum (see also: Special programs) 




113-119, 
163-171 


35-39, 
143,145 


69,79 



D 

Degree* earned: 

by control of institution 

by levd: 

associate ... 

bachelor's: 

by control of institution ? . • 

by fieki of study * 

by racial/ethnic group 

by sex 

by State 

in education..... 

number 

doctorate: 

\ by control of institution 

by field of study 

\ by racial/ethnic group 

by sex 

\ in education 

number 

first-professional: 

by field of study 

\ by racial/ethnic group 

by sex - a 

number 

master's: 

by control of institution 

by field of study 

by racial/ethnic group 

by sex '! 

in education - 

number 

by State 

major field of study , T 

projections 

Discipline: 

actions taken 

civil cases involving students 

problems reported by school administrators 

students' perception of discipline problems 

Districts, school (see: School districts) 



Page U Edition 



1915 
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tost 


1QH2 






121 


141 
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121 


141 


127, 133 


91.93 






123 


87 
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89,93 


117 
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127, 133 


91 


185*189,193 


97 


123, 133 
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117,121 
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87 
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93,97 
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91 


185-189,193 


97 
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141 
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101 
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87 
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119 
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127 
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93,95 
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91 
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97 
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91 
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71 
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1985 1984 1983 1982 



Doctuniie degree: 

by control of institution .* 141 

by field of study 

by racial/ethnic group , 

by sex 127, 129 93,97 117 

in education 127 91 185-189,193 97 

. number 123. 129 87,91,97 117 14! 

Dropout*: 

by language background 

by metropolitan status , 

by raciaf/ethnic group 

by reason for leaving school 

by sex...., 

employment status 

of Hispanic high school sophomores 

reentry rates of 



127 


91,93 


123 


87 


127, 129 


93,97 


127 


91 


123, 129 


87,91,97 


213 




209 


155 


209, 211 


155,157 




157 


209, 21 1 


155,157 


2»1 




213 
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E 

Earnings (see: income, Salaries) 
Educational attainment: 

and employment 

and poverty ), t 

by ability 

by age group 

by aspiration 

by high school curriculum 

by racial/ethnic group 

by sex 

by socioeconomic status 

by State 

of adult education participants 

Educational plans: 

of high school students 

of occupational edut ition students 

Elementary and <*econdary Education Act (see: 

Federal education programs) 
Elementary /secondary school* (see: Public schools 

and Private schools) < 
Employment (see also: Unemployment): 

by educational attainment 

by major occupational groups 

of recent college graduates 



221, 223 
75 

217,221 
75, 123 
73, 125-131 
217, 219 

123-133 
231, 235 



139 

135,137,145 



137 
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161 



159 89,147.211 
1*7 
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21,23 
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79,193 


Enrollment: 












91-107, 225 


69,145 


157-165 


35 




93 


J 125,127 




27 




23, 91, 97 






11 




99, 101, 227 






elementary /secondary school: 












23 




17,19 


45,53,55 




19, 23 


IS 




19,21,29 


15,17,31 


15 


45 






19 


23 


55 




27 








17 . 


15-19 


53.55 




21,25 


49 






25 


25,33 








t 


25 


9,45-49,53,55 




19-25, 29, 31 


15 


15,17 


higher creation: 








25,129' 




91, 97 


71,73,125 






95, 97 


71,73 


81,85 


129 




99-103 


71,75 


81,85 


139 




. 99, 101, 225 227 


71,75, 


81,85 


135 




77,161 














29 




233 






133,135 


°\ 


91, 105, 107, 225, 


77,161 


87 


227 










91-97, 103, 225, 


71,73; 




9,129,131 


227 


125,161 












83-87 






91, 93, 99, 101, 
105, 107, 225, 227 


71,75, ' 
123,161 " 


81,85 


139 








91 


31,131 






77 




135 




91-107 


69-77 


81,85 


11,25,129, 
131.135 




229 
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95-101 


71,73 




11.129 






141,151,155 


145,147 


noncollegiate postsecondary schools (sec: 











Vocational/technical education) 
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post secondary 



preprimaf > : 

by age 

by control »»•' «choc< 

by education x,f riuit household member 

by labor force status of mother. 

by metropolitan residence 

by Sta^ 

number 

projections: N 

elementary /seconds r y 

higher education 

vocational/technical education; 

by control of institution 

by program 

by racial/ethnic group 

by sex 

by type of institution 

in Federal programs 

Ethnic groups (see specific area, by nicial/ethric 

jroup) 
Expenditures: 

by financial character of school districts 

by source of funds 

by jtate, per pupil 

change in governmental expenditures 

institution' of higher education 

pes pupil, elementary/secondary 

per student, higher education 

public eiememary/secondary schools 

salaries of classroom teachers.. 



f 

Fact**': , higher education: 

oy ivr^ of institution 

collective bargaining agreements and agents. 

estimated den<and 

number 

projection 

sala/les 

Federal education programs: 

bilingual services 

of low income areas (i.e., Title I) 

percent participating 

special edt .ation 



1985 


1984 


1983 


1*82 


91, 93 


.. 69,123-127, 




3 ,129,135, 




161 




139,143,145 


23 


27 




13-17 


19,23 


2 7 












173 








17 








15 


21 


29 


21 




19 23 


27,29 




11-13 


19, 23 


15, 27 




11,45 


95-99 


71,73 


81 


11,129 




113 


141 


143 




117,119 


151 


143-147 


91 


125,127,161 


155 


147 


91, 93 


125,127,161 




147 


91, 93 


69,125,127 


141 


143,145 






141,151,15? 


145,147 






47 








153 




41, 43 


41,43 


47,49 








153 






85 


109,1 13,.s 15 


1 5 3 , 1 5 j 


43 


41,43 


47,49 


63 


121 


85 




153,155 


41, 43 


49 


47,49 


61,63 




51 






lil 


79 










105,107 








99 




ill 


79 
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79 










101,103 










69 








59 






141,155 
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1984 



1983 



1982 



student financial aid 

vocational education , 

Federal sources, receipts from: 

higher education 

public elementary/secondary schools 

to States and territories under Public Law 94-142. 
Fees, higher education students (see: Tuition/fees) 
Finance (see: Expenditures, income, Salaries) 
Financial aid, higher education: 

action taken by parents 

by family income 

by type of aid.. 

from Federal Government 

First-professional degrees 

First-time college students: 

decree aspirations 

migration 

number 

time elapsed since graduation » 

Funds, Federal, for education (see: Expenditures, 

Federal sources. Federal programs) 



115, 117 
37, 39 
191 



233 
233 
233 

123, 129, 131 



139,141,151,155 

81 109 
45,47 43 



87,99,101 



119 

219 
91 



165 
147,157 

i49 
57 



163 



165 
14? 



131 

U 



GED certificate recipients 

Grades 

Graduate Record Examinations 135 

Graduates: " 

college: V*/" 

labor force participation 

number 123,125,129-133 

salary 

high school: 

by control of school 73 

by racial/ethnic group 

by sex 73 

by State 

by icrmir.al-degree status 

labor force participation 

most recent job _ 

number i 

percent who earned an "A" in various subjects 

percent who received a "D" or "F" average 

in various subjects 53 

percent who met NCEE curricuiar 

recommendations 



147 



61 



217-223 



73 
51 



59 
59 



121 
59 



125-129 
117-123 
129 

59 

59 
59,61 



59 



77 

2o,^l7 

219 223 

19 
133 
19 

215, 217 
19,133 



165,167 
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Page in Edition 



1985 



1984 



1983 



1982 



salary 

units earned in basic academic subjects 49 

units earned in selected subjects 

vocational units earned 

Graduation requirements: 

for high school students 71 

tor State university admission 

H 

Handicapped population: 

accommodations for 189 

by State 

by type of disability 187, 193, 197, 199 

enrolled 183, 187, 193 

Federal programs foi — 

percent identified by teacher 195 

personnel serving 185 

Hispanic origin (sec specific subject area) 



219,221 



169 
163,171 
113-119 

175,177 
181 



25 
25 



25,33 
25,33 



69 



I 

Immigrants 

Income (see also: Salaries): 

as percent of average student charges 

by educational attainment 

by sex 

Individualized instruction (see: Teaching methods) 
Institutions of higher education: 

by control 

by State 

by type 

closings 

conferring degrees in education 

endowment 

enrollment (see: Enrollment, higher education) 

expenditures * 

number - 

revenues . 

tuition/ fees « 



121 

$15, 117 
119 



Instructional staff, elementary /secondary schools 

face: Teachers) 
Instructional staff, higher education (see: Faculty, 

higher education) 



141 



159 





1.49 


219-223 




149 


219-221 




93,95 


137 




93 






93,95 


137 




97 






195,197 








151 


85 


113,115 


1<3,155 




93,95 


137 


81 


109,111 


149 
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. 149,159 
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Integration: 

busing for racial balance 

International comparisons 

j_ 

J 

Job satisfaction: 

of public school teachers 

of young adults .' 



73 



47, 61 



219, 223 



105 



Kindergarten, enrollment (see: Enrollment, 
preprimary) 



L 

Labor force: 

and school enrollment status 

by sex 

participation of recent college graduates 

participation of young adults..... 

Labor rnions, as providers of adult education . 
Language usage: 

of adult population 

of school-age population 

Litigation (see: Civil court cases) 
Local sources, receipts from: 

higher education 

public elementary/secondary schools 

Low income areas, Federal services to (see: 

Federal education programs) 



93 



125,127 
125,127 



143 
21,23 



81 
45 



125,129 



171 



27 



207 



109 
43 



149 

57 



M 

Master's degrees: 

by control of institution 

by field of study 

by racial/ethnic group 

by sex 

in education 

number 

Mathematics: 

achievement: 

by age gfoup 

by educational attainment, 
by parental education 



127 
123 
125, 127 
127 
123 



91,93 
87 

93,95 117 
91 185-189,193 



87,91,95 



53,55 



117 



141 



97 
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199 
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1984 
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by racial/ethnic group 

by sex 

by socioeconomic status 

of first-graders 

of grade school students 

of n%h school students 

attitudes of grade school students 

offerings and enrollment 

required courses 

time spent in instruction, in elementary schools. 

units earned by high school graduates 

Minimum competency testing (see: Competency 
testing) 

Minorities (see subject headings) 

__ 

National Assessment of Educational Progress: 

mathematic 

music 

reading 

science 

writing 

Nuncollegiate postsecondary education (see: 

Vocational/technical education) e 
Nonpublic schools (see: Private schools) 



59 
59 

59, 61,63 



53,55 



53,55 
53,55 



177,181 
163 



53,55 



57 



35,39 



175,187, 
193-199 
195,199 
195 
173 

175,177,181 
195,197 
201 
207 

777. 181 



187,189 
191 

53-57 183,185,203 



0 

Occupational groups 

Occupational plans v 

Occupational programs (see also: Vocational/ 
technical education): A 

by type of program 

enrollment size ..... 

number of schools offering. 

outcomes 

participation in: 

by racial/ethnic group..., 

by type, of program 

by units earned 

Opinions: 

of parents toward financial responsibility for 

' child 'js education .... 

of parents toward public schools 

of teach-r graduates on labor market 



Ill 



237 



121,123 

115,125,127 
119 
113-119 



151 
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139 



155 
151 



71 
217 
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145,147 
137 
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on cost-cutting measures in public schools 51 

on fliancial support of public schools 65 

on private schools 81 

on public expenditures 65,81 

on public schools, school personnel, and 

parents , 109 



P 

Parents: 

action taken to pay for child's postsecondary 
education , lbs 

expectations for child 163 

Per-puptl expenditures (see: Expenditures, per pupil) 
Population: 

age distribution 89 9,127 

foreign born 141 

high school graduates 75 

in poverty , 139 

ianguagc minority 21,23,143 

projections 89 9,127 

school-age: 

by age group 89 9 

by language usage 21,23 

by racial/ethnic group 133 

handicapped 183 25 

Postsecondary education (see: Adult education, 
Institutions of higher education, Vocational/ 
technical education): 
Preprimary education: 
enrollment: , . 

by age., 23 27 13,17 

by control of school 19,23 27 

by education of adult household member 173 

by labor force status of mother 17 

by metropolitan residence 15 

by State 21 29 , 21 

number < 19-23 27,29 

outcomes w 173 

Price indexes higher education 85 

Private school*: 
elementary/secondary schools; 

enrollment 19,23,35 15 17,19 45,53,55 

instructional staff 31-35, 145-151. 159. 33-37 

161, 171-175 

number 31 

school size 31 
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institutions of higher education: 

endowments, market value 

enrollment 91-95.99.103. 

10/ 

expenditures 121 

number - • 

revenues * ^ 

tuition/fees 1*9 

noncollcgiate posisecondary schools: 

enrollment 91-103, 225-229 

number 

Professional degree* (see: First-professional degrees) 
Projections (see specific subject areas) 
Public opinion (sec: Opinions) 
Public schools: 
elementary /secondary schools: 

enrollment: 

by expenditure 

by level 19, 21, 29 

by metropolitan status 

by racial/ethnic group 27 19 
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Reading (see also: Achievement tests, National 
Assessment of Education Progress): 

activities of 9-, 13-. 17-year olds 
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139 
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81 
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47 




15 
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45 
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53,55 
49 

41 41,43,49 47,49 61,63 



by region 

by State 2^ 25 17 15-17 49 

expenditures „ ^ _ 

instructional staff 33,35,145-155, 33-39,51 181 45,47,93,95 

159-175,185 

number 29,189 31 27 47,51 

31 

orgamzat!on . Jl M „ „ 

retcnue receipts 37,39 45.47 43 57,59 

student-teacher ratio 185 35 31 

with computers ^5 ^3 41 

institutions of higher education. 

enrollment 99-103,107 71.75 81,85 39 

expenditures 121 85 113,115 153, 5 

number 93 * 93 " 

revenues 115 81 109,111 49 

tuition/fees ■ : I», * 149 ' 159 

noncoiicgiatc postsecondary schools: 

enrollment 91-103 141 143 

•number • 

Public school systems (see; School districts) 
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attitudes toward 

performance: 

by age group 

by Hispanic background 

by race and region 57 

of first -graders 

of high school students 55, 57 

of students in grades I to 6 

within lowest and highest reading group.., 

time spent in instruction, in elementary schools 

Regular day school* free: Private tchoois, 

Public schools) 
Remedial courses (see: Special programs or 

specific subject area) 
Revenue nveipts: 

by State 37, 39 

from Federal sources 37, 39, 115, 117 

from State and local sources 37, 115, 117 

of institution* of higher education 1 15, 1 17 

of public elementary /secondary schools 37, 39 
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Salaries: 

fay field of degree , 

by sex 

by socioeconomic status 

elementary /secondary education 

higher education 

of bachelor's recipients 

of doctoral recipients 

of fuii-time workers 

projections , 

Scholarships (sec: Financial aid, Higher education) 
School districts: 

by enrollment size 

expenditures 

improvement 

School finance (see: Finance) 
Schools, number of: 

elementary/secondary . , 

higher education 

non .ollegiate dol secondary 
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29, 31 



31 
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Science: 

offerings and enrollment 

performance: 

by age group 

by racial/ethnic group 

of grade school students 

of high school students 

required courses 

units earned by high school graduates 

Social studies, required courses 

Special education (see also; Handicapped 

population) 

Special programs 

Staff (see: Faculty, Teachers) 

State government expenditures 

State sources, receipts from: 

elementary/secondary schools 

higher education 

Student fees (see: Tuition/fees, Expenditures) 

Students (see: Enrollment) 

Student loans, higher education (see: Financial 

aid, higher education) 
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57 



57 
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45 
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43 
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Teachers: 

elementary /sect .dary school: 
agencies and schools offering special 

incentives to recruit or retain teachers 171-175 

by age ^5, 157 

by assignment 

by experience 153 

by racial/ethnic group 155 

by State i63 

competency-based certification 163 

layoffs and shortages , 147,149 

measures to improve candidate quality 1 63 

newly graduated candidates 

newly hired **>1 

number 31,33,145-151,185 

opinions about teaching 169 

other income sources i67 

reasons for not applying to teach.... 

recent bachelor's recipients, by sex and 

racial/ethnic group 

recent bachelor's recipient pot teaching 



39 



203 



67 



33-39 



199,201 
191,207-213 

181 



217 

205 
215 



91 
101 

93,95 
93,95 
115 
101 



47,101,103 
105,107 



ERIC 



283 



V. 



Page in Edition 



1985 



1984 



1983 



1982 



relation of work to major field of college 

study... 

salaries 

student-teacher ratio 

supply-demand 

uncertified 

higher education (see: Faculty) 

Teaching method* 

Technical education, vocational (see: Vocational/ 

technical education) 

Terminal-degree graduates 

Title I (see: Federal education programs) 
Tuition/fees: 

institutions of higher education 

revenue source , 

undergraduate 



165 

31,35,185 
145, 147 
159 



217-223 



119 



51 
35 
37 



83 
81 
83 



209,213 

31 
183 



109 



103 
47 



83 



149,159 
149 
159 



U 

Unemployment rate: 

by sex 

by educational attainment 

recent college graduates 

V 

Vocabulary (see also: Achievement tests): 

performance of high school students 

Vocational /technical education: 

enrollment: 

by age 

by control 

by program 

by racial/ethnic group 

by sex * • 

by type of institution ; 

federally aided programs 

number ^ 

expenditures for instruction 

instructional staff I • 

number of schools 

vocational units earned by public high school 

graduates 



125 



217 
217 



193,199 



91 


125,127 










141 


143 




117,119 


145,151 


145,147 


91 


125,127,161 


155 


147 


91, 93 


125,127,161 


143,145 


147 




69,123 


141 


143,145 






141,151,155 


147 


91, 93 


125,127 


141,151,155 


143,147 








157 






139 


137 



113-119 
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Page ia Edition 








1985 


1984 1983 


1982 




w 

Wages (set: Income* Salaries) 
Work, education and 






121 125-129 


215,217 



Y 

Years of school completed {see: Educational 
attainment) 
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NCES Reports on the Condition of Education, 1985 



The National Center for Education Statistics announces the- r e l e as e of the 1 1th annua! edition of The Condition of 
Education. Mandated by Congress, this statistical report profiles trends and developments in students and schooling at all 
levels of education. Special emphasis chapters in the 1985 edition focus on elementary and secondary school teachers, handi- 
capped students, and t ident transition from high school. 

Among the major items reported: 

• During the 197Q's and early 1980's the proportion of minority enrollment in many of the largest city school 
systems significantly increased, in some systems, this proportion more than doubled between 1970 and 1982. 

• Enrollment in 4-year institutions of higher education is projected to decrease significantly during the 1980's and 
into the 1990's, while enrollment in 2-year institutions is not expected to decline until the 1990's. 

• Between 1970-71 and igBi^, thu number of first-professional degrees awarded in law more than doubled; in 
medicine they increased by three-fourths. Females increased their representation appreciably across ail first- 
professional fields* 

• Public school districts reported an average of fewer than 2 shortages for every 1,000 current teachers in 1983-84. 
Fields in which greater shortages were reported include bilingual education, some special education sub-areas, 
physics, and computer science. 

• The number of students served in educational programs for the handicapped has increased steadily since 1976-77. 
The major increase has been for students with specific learning disabilities, while the numbers served in most 
other handicap categories have actually declined over the same period, 

• Higher reentry rates of public high school dropouts were associated with higher socioeconomic status and test 
performance as well as previous enrollment in an academic curriculum. 

Copies of Ttie Condition of Education, 7985 are available for $10.00 each from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C 20402 (request stock number 065-000-00241-8). Send check or money order 
payable to the U.S. Government Printing Office. For your convenience, an order form is included on the back of this 

announcement. 



NCES 85-402a 
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OftDfft FORM Ta 



Eneioeed is* 



'tuMrinttndtS of Documents. EE Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 
Cmm Cm* Order* OtOy 

□ ChOCX* 



□ monty onto, or cnarp* to my 
Deposit Account No. 



Total chargee t. 



.Fill to the boxes betow. 




Credit 
Card Mo. 



Expiration Data 
Month/Year 



I " I Ml I I II I I I II II 

rrm 



Company or ptraonei nm* 



rrmiiiiiiiiMiMiMu. | ujJ Lj 

Qj LJ LLJ-LLU-U l-l HIM LLI LLJ-UJ 

rm iii i m ii ii mm 1 1 ii i mm i 

PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE 



For OffiM U#t On* 

EndoMd ..../ 

To barmaid 

SubtcnpiOfW/ 

Foragn fiandang 

MMQO .... 

OPNR .. .. ■ ' 

UPWS 

Wjfund 



Please send^_ copy(ies) of The Condition of Education, 1985 @ $10.00 each 

(stock number 065-000-00241-8) . 
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